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Art. L—RECENT ORIGIN OF MAN. 
[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


The Recent Origin of Man, as Illustrated by Geology and the Modern Science of Pre- 
historic Archeology. By James C. SourHaLL. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

& Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1875. 

This work presents the most complete statement yet made in 
one volume of the facts bearing on human antiquity. Though 
the author is comparatively unknown to science, and lays little 
claim to discoveries made by himself, he has, with great indus- 
try and honesty, collated about all the known facts on this 
subject, and condensed them into one thick volume. Besides 
his industry, he brings to the work a clear style, a keen, ana- 
lytic mind, and a thorough honesty of purpose. In consequence 
of these qualities, the treatise far exceeds in value to the gen- 
eral student the better known, but older and less complete, 
works of Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock. 

When a new field of discovery is opened up, its explorers are 
often betrayed by their enthusiasm into many crude inferences. 
If at the same time they happen to be swayed by a strong prej- 
udice, they seem to know no limits to their extravagance. 
This is precisely the situation of many writers on “ prehis- 
toric man.” Excusably enthusiastic over their interesting 
discoveries, many of them have superadded a strong desire to 
make their facts tell against evangelical Christianity. It is 
not fashionable for them to avow this in set words, but they 
manifest their anxiety for it, and the consciousness that their 
readers expect it, in a thousand ways. They have strained 
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their facts in the most unnatural ways for proofs of an enor- 
magus human antiquity. Determined on their end, of ex- 
ceeding the traditional six thousand years, they make no 
account of discrepancies among themselves, and have contra- 
dicted each other to the extent of millions of years. When in- 
vestigators thus lose their balance of judgment, and rush, like 
a flock of sheep, after a predetermined conclusion, they are 
sure to commit enormous blunders. 

In the present discussion they have misunderstood the facts, 
and erred in stating them; and from data thus warped have 
drawn conclusions so loose and inconsequent as to excite the 
amazement of candid investigators. This may seem like 
harsh language; but the writer of this review, in examining 
the localities and following up the tracks of the anthropolo- 
gists, has found so much that is false in fact, and fallacious in 
reasoning, that he is impelled, in the interest of science, to 
solemnly protest against such loose and unscientific methods. 

In the midst of all this willful confusion Mr. Southall comes 
forward with the book under review, and, going with a clear 
analysis through the whole mass of real and false discovery, 
endeavors to separate the proved from the unproved, and to 
reduce the chaos to order. 

The facts bearing on this subject are derived from the fol- 
lowing sources: 1. Megalithic monuments and tumuli. 2. The 
relics of pile dwellings in certain lakes. 3. The shell mounds. 
4. The peat bogs. 5. The bone caverns. 6. The river 
“Drift” of England and France. 7. Miscellaneous localities, 
From these sources a vast number of relics of ancient men 
have been exhumed, such as knives, arrowheads, spear-heads, 
hatchets, needles, swords, spurs, helmets, shields, pottery, 
woolen and leather clothing; articles of food, like barley, dried 
fruit, burnt bread; also coins, jewels, medals, and other objects 
too numerous to mention. The materials of them are flint, and 
almost every other kiud of stone, wood, bone, ivory, leather, 
wool, flax, bronze, iron, lead, gold, silver, etc. 

The examination of them has led to the belief that in West- 
ern Europe there was a time when the ancient savages were 
unacquainted with metals, and never polished their flint imple- 
ments, but shaped them exclusively by chipping. This is 
termed the Paleolithic Age, and is set apparently at any 
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vague period in the past which suits the fancy of writers. 
Some of them talk of millions of years. 

At a time believed to be later the savages are supposed to 
have been still unacquainted with metals, and still to have 
used chipped flints; but they chipped with a nicer skill, and 
occasionally went to the prodigious labor of polishing flint 
axes by rubbing them for many a weary day on slabs of sand- 
stone. This is called the Neolithic Age, or sometimes the 
Polished Stone Age. This is vaguely set by some at about 
ten thousand years ago. 

In the next period the natives had acquired the knowledge 
of copper and tin, but not of iron. They still used flint, but 
supplemented it with bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, which 
is capable of being tempered almost like steel. 

Finally, some time after the siege of Troy, and before the 
Christian era, the age of iron came in, when steel, by its su- 
perior excellence and cheapness, drove bronze implements 
mostly out of use. 

As applied to actual discoveries, Mr. Southall believes that 
this distinction of ages is largely imaginary. He does not 
deny that there was a time when the early men of Europe had 
little or no metal, nor that there was a period when bronze 
was frequently used, and iron absent or scarce; but he believes 
that a clear distinction of ages can only be believed in by one 
who resolutely shuts his eyes to the fact that flint implements 
continued to be used down to a few centuries ago along with 
bronze and iron, and that innumerable articles of metal, and 
even coins of the Roman emperors, have been found in locali- 
ties assigned to the Stone Age. 


MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS AND TUMULL 


Commencing with the megalithic monuments and twmulz, he 
proceeds to examine the recorded facts. The twmuli are closely 
connected with the great stone monuments, and evidently in 
many cases were built by the same people. This is shown both 
by the character of the remains, and by the fact that the two 
kinds of works are often eombined, there being many mega- 
lithic tombs with the earth heaped in tumuli over them. 

The megalithic monuments and tumuli are widely spread, 
existing all over Western Europe, in Northérn Africa, in Pal- 
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estine, in Arabia, in the Black Sea regions, in Tartary, in 
India, in Aneteibin, and in North and South America. The 
labor involved in constructing such groups as are found 
at Stonehenge and Avebury, in England, was immense. Ave- 
bury consisted, first, of a circular wall of earth nearly three 
quarters of a mile in circumference, and inclosing in its inte- 
rior a broad, moat-like ditch. Around the edge of the circular 
plateau inclosed by the ditch stood about one hundred huge 
stones, each fifteen to eighteen feet high and thirteen feet thick. 
Within this circle of stones stood two other circles of less di- 
mensions. From the outer inclosing wall a grand avenue of 
stones ran perfectly straight for nearly a mile. Advocates of 
human antiquity have assigned this great work to the Neolithic 
Age, that is, to one of the periods when metals were unknown, 
and implements were made of stone. Now an antiquarian of 
two hundred years ago records that a “ square bit of iron ” was 
found under one of the stones in pulling it down, and Roman 
coins were found in and about the circle ; while in an adjacent 
tumulus, which is a part of the general system of the works, 
an iron bridle-bit and fragments of armor were exhumed. The 
antiquarian, Mr. Ferguson, thinks that Avebury commemorates 
the battle of Badon Hill, fought A. D. 520. 

Stonehenge is a smaller circle, but more artistic in structure. 
Its upright stones were connected by cap-stones, extending from 
one upright to another. The blocks prove the existence of 
metals by the fact that, thongh very hard, they are hewn into 
mortices and tenons, for retaining the cap-stones in position. 
Now against the supposition of a very enormous antiquity 
for Stonehenge must be placed the following facts :— 

1. That there is written tradition of its origin. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, writing in the twelth century, says that it was 
erected about A. D, 462, in memory of English noblemen slain 
by Hengist. 2. In the time of King James the then Duke of 
Buckingham excavated under the great central trilithon, and 
found “a great many bones of stagges and dxen--errowheods, 
and pieces of armor eaten out with rust,” thus showing that the 
work belongs to the age of iron. 3. Sir R. C. Hoare excavated 
in the same place, and found Roman and British pottery and 
a large arrowhead of iron, Mr. Cunningham found, at the 
depth of three feet, near the “altar,” Roman pottery. Finally, 
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after the great trilithon fell, in 1797, Roman pottery was found 
in the earth which fell into the hole. 

Similar facts are found in the dolmens (megalithic tombs) 
and tumuli. Those of Great Britain present in the same 
structure a mixture of stone, bronze, and iron implements, and 
frequently furnish coins of the Roman empire. Still more sin- 
gularly to contradict the extravagant claims of antiquity, these 
coins are always ef the later, and never of the earlier, emper- 
ors. Along the old Roman wall, and in various other Roman 
works, coins are abundant which reach back to the earliest em- 
perors, but in the dolmens and tumuli nene but the later em- 
perors are represented. This important fact suggests the ob- 
vious inference that the works are later than the conquest of 
Julius Cesar, and probably made their appearance with the 
Saxons, and Danes or Norsemen. In one of them a large 
bronze ornament for a sword belt was found, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription in Runic characters: DomMNaL SELSHOFOTH 
A SorrtTH THETA, which, translated, reads, “‘ Domnal Sealshead 
owns sword this.” Mr. Stephens refers it to about the ninth 
century after Christ, and Mr. Vigfusson to the eleventh century. 

In other regions of the North similar facts exist. In a 
twmulus of the American mound-builders on the Atlan‘ic 
coast an iron sword with an oaken hilt was exhumed. (See 
Smithsonian publications.) 

In Denmark the cromlechs have yielded skeletons with well- 
woven woolen garments still unrotted in that damp climate, 
and yet Mr. Worsade claims for them an antiquity of twenty- 
five hundred years! Mr. Southall thinks they belong to the 
fifth century. 

In Italy there are specimens of tumule extending somewhat 
farther back, reaching, in our author’s opinion, perhaps a very 
few centuries beyond the Christian era. 

In India, the natives on the Khassia Hills, north of the 
Ganges, still erect megalithic monuments to the dead, which 
are almost exactly like those of England and France, and stand 
in thousands over their country. 

It appears plainly that Mr. Southall has the best of the ar- 
gument so far as megalithic monuments and tumuli are con- 
‘cerned, and that these works, though very oye are very 


far from being “ prehistoric.” 
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THe LAKE DWELLINGS. 


In the winter of 1853-4 the water of the Swiss lakes was 
unusually low, which led to the discovery, at Meilen, on Lake 
Zurich, of a quantity of ancient piles standing in the mud of 
the bottom, and of numerous fragments of pottery, stone im- 
plements, etc., scattered among them. 

Further investigation showed the existence of great num- 
bers of such localities in the margins of the Swiss lakes, and 
to some extent in the lakes and marshes of other countries. 
The inhabitants of these villages drove piles in the bottoms 
of the lakes at a moderate distance from the shore, and on 
them constructed platforms of timber, and upon the platforms 
built their houses. Their communication with the shore was 
by a narrow bridge, which probably contained a draw-span. 
They also used canoes. 

The very highest antiquity is not claimed for these pile vil- 
lages, but it is maintained that the earlier ones belong to the 
Neolithic Age, and go back, in the opinion of Sir John Lub- 
bock, Professor Gilliéron, and M. Morlot, at least six thousand 
or seven thousand years, while the later ones came down to 
the Roman times. No relics of mammoth nor of the reindeer 
were found among them. 

That no prehistoric antiquity can be claimed for pile villa- 
ges merely because they are such, is evident by the fact that 
they both appear in history, and are still in existence. Herod- 
otus describes in detail the pile dwellings of his day in Lake 
Prasius; and a friend of Sir John Lubbock, living in the 
region, informs him that the fishermen on that lake still 
adhere to the custom. Hippocrates (De Woribus, etc., xxxvii) 
describes similar dwellings on the Phasis, (now Rioni.) In 
a similar manner, Abulfeda, the geographer, writing only 
about five centuries ago, describes the Christian fishermen liv- 
ing in the same manner in the Appameean Lake, (hence called 
the Lake of the Christians,) along the Orontes, not very far 
from the north-east corner of the Mediterranean Sea. Similar 
structures exist in numerous islands of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago ; and the city of Mexico, when first founded by the Tol- 
tecs, was a pile-village.* 

* “ Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico.” 
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In spite of these perfectly established facts, and of the admit- 
ted numerous Roman relics in the Swiss pile villages, a writer 
says of these old Swiss villages that “they and their handiwork 
had sunk into oblivion before the Romans conquered Helvetia.” 

The distinction of the stone, bronze, and iron ages, so far as 
the pile villages are concerned, is an assumption without very 
definite proof. There were only a few in which the exami- 
nation could be nfade in any other way than by dredging, 
which does not admit of careful observation as to the super- 
position of the relics of one age above those of another. Hence 
the writers speak of a “stone-age village,” a “ bronze station,” 
or an “iron station,” instead of successive strata in one place. 

Practically, if they chance to find no metal, they refer the 
village to the stone age; if they find stone and some bronze 
articles, they call it a “bronze station;” and if they find any 


iron, they refer it to the Iron Age, however much stone or bronze 
there may be present. All three were often found together 
inextricably mixed, and not unfrequently stone implements were 
found abundantly with iron, and without any bronze. The 
following stations will give a fair idea of the discoveries :— 


RoBENHAUSEN.—This was one of the few cases in which it was 
possible to examine successive strata. There were three layers, 
but no metal was found in any of them, hence they were all re- 
ferred to the Stone Age. Fires had occurred in the dwellings, 
and perishable articles by being charred had been preserved from 
decay. They found down to the lowest stratum not only stone 
implements, but woven cloth, corn, apples, pottery, and flooring 
of the houses. In the next stratum the same thing occurred with 
the excrements of cows, sheep, and goats. All these things show 
that the people were by no means savages, yet this is set down 
as one of the very oldest’of the Swiss stone-age settlements. 

No actual articles of metal were discovered; but Dr. Keller 
says, in his work on the subject, that “the settlers, as has been 
supposed before, were in early times acquainted with copper 
and bronze, for traces of these metals have been met with in the 
lower beds of the stone-age settlements, 

There were also various wooden articles, namely, a yoke, a 
flail, combs, a shoemaker’s last, a large tub, and ladles, “ show- 
ing an astonishing skill in carving.” These things reveal a 
pretty well civilized agricultural people, who still, however, 
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used many stone implements. What there is about them 
which can prove a prodigious antiquity is more than we can 
tell. There seems no evidences of it, yet it is reckoned one 
ot the oldest pile villages. 

WANGEN.—This is another stone-age station, and yielded 
great quantities of corn, flax, “ baked cakes of bread,” and other 
proofs that “ the inhabitants were pre-eminent as agriculturists 
and handicraftsmen.” No metal was found, but some of the 
stone axes were perforated with holes for the handles, Mr. 
Southall thinks this conclusively proves the existence of metal- 
lie drills, but others contend that wooden drills by the help of 
wet sand will accomplish the work. American Indians drilled 
holes in stone implements by a hollow piece of cane filled with 
sand, which cut a circular groove, and removed a cylindrical 
core of stone. Something similar was obviously possible to 
these early Swiss villages, so that the drilling does not prove 
metal; yet when we find relics of a people who imported a 
favorite stone from Asia; who raised apples, flax, and corn ; who 
threshed with a flail, and stabled in buildings over the lake 
goats, sheep, and cows; who carved elegant ladles for their 
dairies; who had yokes for their cattle, combs for their hair 
4nd lasts to make shoes on, it is not perfectly logical to 
assume that they were utterly ignorant of metals, merely be- 
cause the excavations brought out no metallic tools, but only 
“traces of copper and bronze.” 

If we run briefly through the other principal stations we 
find as follows :— 

LAKE OF CONSTANCE—WESTERN SHORE.—“ Bronze Age 
Station,” (so-called.) The articles were bronze celts, an iron 
knife, iron arrowheads, an iron fish-hook, flint implements, and 
pottery made without a wheel. 

EastERN SHORE.—WVussdorf.—Numerous implements of 
flint, fifty axes of nephrite imported from Asia, fifty perforated 
stone axes, drilled with a hollow tube, (probably of metal,) and 
remains of horses. 

Maurach.-—Stone implements, and a copper ax. 

Unter Uhidingen.—Several hundred stone, bronze, and iron 
implements, with Roman pottery, and fragments of eleven glass 
goblets, and a glass slab. This shows that stone, bronze, iron, 
and glass were used at one and the same period. 
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Sipplingen.—This is reckoned a bronze station on account 
apparently of a single copper ax; yet there were found over 
three hundred stone implements, an iron lance-head, three iron 
arrowheads, two iron sickles, one iron sword, two iron cylin- 
ders, and one iron Roman key. 

La Tene on Lake Nevurcwatet.—Numerous flint imple- 
ments and flakes, fourteen bronze articles, fifty splendid iron 
swords, one iron scabbard inlaid with silver, Roman pottery, coins 
of the Roman emperors Clandius and Tiberius, coins of Mar- 
seilles, a gold coin of Helvetia, and a bad counterfeit of a coin 
of Philip of Macedon. Also, several cheap coins of ruder sorts, 

LAKE GENEVA.— Morges.—Bronze celts and swords, an iron 
poignard, and a silver object. 

Les Roseauw.—Stone, and bronze, and iron implements. Dr. 
Keller says the place was not inhabited long, yet the imple- 
ments of all the three ages occur in it together. 

It is not necessary to quote further details. The objects of. 
stone, iron, and bronze are inextricably mixed; but yet it is to 
be observed that the western stations, which from their loca- 
tion had free trade with the Roman colony at Marseilles, 
furnish most specimens of iron and bronze, while those far off 
in the east appear to have used metals less and stone more. 
This is as might be expected in tribes dependent on trade for 
metallic tools. 

On the whole, it appears impossible to classify the Swiss 
lake stations according to the three ages. It may be claimed 
that the three ages existed there, but that the articles were 
mixed by dropping on a common lake bottom, so that the 
difference of time is obliterated. Possibly this is so, but this 
very explanation concedes that the rule of three successive 
ages cannot be there made out. The fact is probably that stone 
and brass were in use long after iron had made its appearance. 
Bronze weapons have been found in the trenches of Cesar’s 
cainps, and doubtless stone, bronze, and iron were in use togeth- 
er, just as stone and iron are used by tribes to-day in America, 
though iron was introduced nearly four hundred years ago. 

The opinion of Morlot and Lubbock, that the pile dwellings 
have a minimum antiquity of six thousand or seven thousand 
years, appears to be based on a calculation of Professor Gillié- 
ron, of the college at Neuveville. 
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Sir John Lubbock gives the following account of the calen- 
lation to obtain a date for the lake habitation at the Pont de 
Thiéle :— 


This stream connected the Lakes of Neufchatel and Bienne. 
During the first part of its course the valley is narrow, and the 
bridge, close to which the lake habitation has been discovered, is 
situated at the narrowest spot. A little farther down the valley 
suddenly expands, and from this point remains of the same width 
until it joins the Lake of Bienne. It is evident that the valley so 
far as the bridge over the Thiéle was once occupied by the lake, 
which has gradually been silted up ; and if we could ascertain how 
long it would have taken to effect this change, we should then 
know approximately the age of the remains (of the lake dwelling) 
found at the Pont de Thiele. The Abbey of St. Jean, which 
stands in the valley about three hundred and seventy-five meters 
from the present shore of the lake, is about seven hundred and 
fifty years old. It is possible that it may not have been built 
exactly on the edge of the lake; but even if this was the case, 
the gain of land will only have been three hundred and seventy- 
five meters in seven hundred and fifty years. Professor Gilliéron 
does not compare with this the whole space between the convent 
and the lake dwelling, because in the narrowest part of the val- 
ley, in which the latter is situated, the gain may have been more 
rapid ; but if we only go to the point where the basin contracts, 
we shall have a distance of three thousand meters, which would, 
upon these data, indicate a minimum antiquity of six thousand 
seven hundred and fifty years. 

Sir John Lubbock grows eloquent over this proof; but Mr. 
Southall quietly upsets the whole calculation by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Roman pottery and tiles were among the 
articles found in this lake dwelling, which were certainly de- 
posited within nineteen hundred years. 

We shall have occasion again to show the utter carelessness 
of Sir John Lubbock in indorsing scientific blunders, provided 
they only prop up the theory of human antiquity. 


THE KJOKKEN MOpprin@és, or SHELL Heaps. 


Along the eastern shore of Denmark lived an ancient tribe 
of fishermen. They gathered from the waters immense quanti- 
ties of shell-fish, and heaped up the shells with other rubbish 
near their dwellings. These heaps are the kjékken méddings, 
The shells are principally those of oysters, mussels, cockles, 
and periwinkles. The oyster is no longer found in the Baltic, 
so that it is believed that it is much less sult now than formerly, 
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when Denmark is supposed to have been an archipelago which 
admitted sea currents and tides freely across its bosom. The 
shell mounds are also found on the Danish islands, in the 
Channel Islands of Great Britain, in Scotland, in France, as well 
as along the coast of America, from Nova Scotia to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and on the Pacific coast. The shell heaps in Den- 
mark contain the bones of the urus, the stag, the wild boar, the 
roedeer, the dog, the fox, the seal, the otter, wolf, beaver, 
bear, mouse, and a wild ox smaller than the urus; but there are 
no relics of the mammoth, the. rhinocerés, the musk-ox, rein- 
ceer, elk, sheep, or hare. 

The implements are of flint, and generally rude in structure, 
though a few better ones are found. None are polished, and 
no metals are found. The evidence of an immense antiquity 
of the heaps rests solely on the unpolished and rude character 
of the flints, the absence of metal, and the disappearance of the 
oyster from the Baltic. Professor Worsade argues the antiq- 
uity from the unpolished character of the flints, “ the remains 
of a much ruder people than those who erected the large Stone 
Age tumuli, and made the beautiful weapons found in them.” 

Professor Steenstrup, however, calls attention to the fact 
that well-worked flints do occur in the heaps oceasionally, 
and that they are not to be expected frequently ; for, while the 
tumuli were tive honored tombs of chieftains, the kjékken 
médddings were but the refuse heaps of fishermen. He recalls 
the fact also that rude implements, as well as fine ones, occur 
in the tumuli. Among such a distant people the metals may 
have well been absent, or too rare and precious to be lost. in 
the heaps, though well known on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. The Danish antiquaries admit that iron was unknown 
there before the Christian era, and bronze may well have been 
very scarce, and not long in use. The absence of the reindeer 
seems to show a much more recent people than the old rein- 
deer hunters of the French and Belgian caverns. The urus 
proves nothing, as that is not a prehistoric animal, and in fact 
existed in Germany down to the sixteenth century. 

Light may be thrown on the age of the Danish shell heaps 
by examination of those of Britain. The former were far out 
of the track of all civilized nations, the latter were within reach 
of Phenician and Roman commerce. 
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Mr. J. W. Flower, F. G. 8., (* Anthropological Review,’’) 
found in the kjékken méddings of the Channel Islands bronze, 
iron, hand-made bricks, glass, and Roman pottery, including 
Samian ware. There is no reason for concluding that the 
Danish heaps are materially older than these. The disappear- 
ance of the oyster from the Baltic may well have occurred in 
the historic period, considering that the changes of level neces- 
sary to affect the free flow of sea currents into it would not be 
greater than have occurred elsewhere in a much shorter time. 
The oyster has almost absolutely disappeared from the coast of 
Maine, in the United States, without any change of level, with- 
in a moderate period, owing, as is supposed, to the effect of the 
saw-mills in filling the water with woody particles. The 
American heaps have yielded stone implements, pottery, copper 
ornaments, English coins, the bones of an infant wrapped in 
red silk, ete. 

There is absolutely nothing on either continent to show 
that the shell heaps are “ prehistoric” in the sense of “ pre- 
Adamic.” 


THE Bone CAVES. 


The study of the bone caves is a little complex, but its bear- 
ing on the question of human antiquity will be best understood 
by stating two or three points toward which all the arguments 
converge :— 

1. There has been in Belgium, Northern France, and many 
other parts of Europe and America, a tremendous water dis- 
turbance, a deluge, if you please. 2. This deluge covered all 
Belgium, and many other regions, leaving a stratum of mud 
over the previous post-pliocene surface. It also entered the 
Belgium caves, and laid a floor of mud, which separates the 
deposits older than the inundation from those formed since and 
above it. 3. Under the undisturbed mud of this deluge are found 
the bones and rude implements of men, with bones of the mam- 
moth, the 22hinoceros tichorhinus, the cave bear, cave hyena, 
cave lion, ete., in such relations as to leave little doubt that they 
were contemporaneous. This was the true Paleolithic, or 
Post-Pliocene Age. There is no sufficient proof that the mam- 
moth has been seen alive in Europesince. 4. In one important 
cavern calculations have been made on the growth of the stalag- 
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mite covering human relics, from which an antiquity of enor- 
mous extent has been deduced. 

These are the main points. Many minor ones are brought 
forward which have value in the eyes of particular men, but 
they are not generally accepted, and rest on false or dubious 
assumptions of various kinds. 

As to the bearing of the main points, it is claimed that the 
striking geological changes shown by the inundation, and the 
change of climate supposed to be shown by the disappearance 
of the old fauna, require an immense period of time. It is 
claimed, especially, that the mammoth disappeared at a period 
far beyond the scope of sacred or profane history, and that to 
show that men were contemporaneous with that beast settles 
the whole question. 

Mr. Southall gives the details of the discoveries in about 
every important cave ever excavated for “ prehistoric ”’ relics, 
but the mass of material is too great to be given in detail. It 
will be better to select as specimens those caverns most valued 
for proof. 

Intrinsically, the best light has been thrown on the palso- 
lithic men of the caverns by Dupont of Belgium, because he 
not only exhumed a vast number of relics, but found a distinct 
stratum dividing the Paleolithic from the Neolithic Age, 
namely, the mud deposit of the Franco-Belgian deluge. He 
also found the complete skulls and skeletons of the men of 
that day. He made his excavations under the auspices of the 
Belgian government, and did his work with great thorongh- 
ness. He accepts the usual continental notion of a great 
antiquity, but apparently his facts are not palatable to the 
continental archeologists, for in the place of their infinite 
ages of slow transition from paleolithic to neolithic times, his 
deluge stratum, called in that country the Terre a Brique, cuts 
the former abruptly off, and introduces neolithic relics sud- 
denly, and without transition, above it. He has also, in com- 
mon with Dawson and Boucher de Perthes, committed the 
mortal offense of suggesting that this great inundation (which 
affected large areas on both continents) may be the identical 
deluge of history and tradition. The French caves either did 
not have the advantage of this geological stratum, separating 
the different ages, or else it was overlocked by the excavators. 
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At any rate, MM. Lartet, Christy, and others, seem to rely ex- 
clusively on the character of the implements, and the presence 
or absence of bones of extinct animals and other similar meth- 
ods to distinguish the periods, all of which are liable to be 
very deceptive. 

The fact is, the determination of ages in caverns is subject 
to great difficulties. 1. The same streams which excavate the 
cavern, bring into it from the earth above bones and relics of 
all preceding ages mingled altogether. 2. These same streams 
cut into and rearrange the cave earth from time to time, min- 
gling different ages. 3. The men using the caverns may grade 
the earth in it for their own convenience, excavating one part 
and filling up another, and burrowing animals supplement 
the work to some extent. For these reasons it is rare that the 
relics can be known to be in their original order of superposi- 
tion; and it is an unusual and special advantage when a wide 
floor of stalagmite or a complete stratum of Terre a Brique sub- 
divides the deposit in a reliable manner into different periods, - 

Dupont’s facts are these: Below the Zerre a Brique he 
found human skeletons, with well-developed skulls, of a type 
now living, and called by anthropologists “* Uralo-Turanian.” 
They showed no inferiority of form to the world’s present in- 
habitants. There were countless thousands of flint implements, 
none of which were polished. There were ornaments of shell 
and of beautiful stones, such as fluor-spar, and many articles 
which had been imported from considerably distant regions. 
There were implements of bone, including elegant bone nee- 
dles with well-drilled eyes, showing that the people were not 
naked, but possessed the art of sewing garments. Their fire- 
places were found surrounded with the relics of their feasts, and ° 
among the rest a joint of the fore leg of a mammoth carefully 
laid away on a flat plate of stone. This bone was more de- 
cayed than the rest, leading to a doubt whether it was laid 
away as a joint of meat, or simply as a dry bone and an object 
of superstition or curiosity. However, the bones of the mam- 
moth, the /2hinoceros tichorhinus, the cave bear, etc., were 
abundant, and connected with the relics of men, so as to give 
the highest probability that they were all contemporaneous. 
No metals were discovered. 

Above the Jerre a Brique all is changed. The mammoth, 
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the Phinoceros tichorhinus, the cave bear, the cave hyena, etc., 
no longer occur; the stone implements are of a different type, 
and often polished ; articies of bronze and iron are found, as 
also coins of various countries; and other relics of all ages, 
even down to the present day. In all this mass of material 
the chief thing that suggests a great antiquity is the associa- 
tion of paleolithic men with the extinct animals, which sim- 
ply raises the question whether men are more ancient, or 
mammoth more recent, than was formerly supposed. 

The caves of other European countries, though not generally 
showing the diluvian mud stratum, have yielded a still greater 
mass of relics, many of which are apparently truly paleeolithic. 
The caverns of France not only show human bones mingled 
with those of the mammoth and other extinct animals, but 
have furnished specimens of the artistic efforts of the cave 
men. On a piece of reindeer’s horn from La Madelaine two 
fishes are rudely sketched. On another piece is a fish, very 
rude, two horses’ heads, pretty well drawn, and a native man. 
Another sketch gave a group of reindeer with considerable 
skill, and easily recognizable. 

A sketch was found in Aquataine, drawn on reindeer’s horn, 
representing a male bison pursued by a naked man, who 
grasped the tail with one hand, and plunged a spear into the 
animal’s side with the other. The man had a beard, and his 
naked condition is taken as proof that the cave-dwellers had 
not yet developed to the clothes-wearing stage. Those who 
take this view have not yet explained what use they had for 
the numerous and beautiful bone needles found among the 
relics of their housekeeping. The most famous drawing of all 
is a congeries of scratches made on the convex surface of a 
broken piece of mammoth’s tusk. This sketch is supposed 
to be intended to represent the mammoth itself. The en- 
gravings given of this celebrated fragment for the most part 
grossly exaggerate the degree of resemblance. Mr. Southall’s 
copy, a fac simile of that in the Smithsonian publications, 
reverses the position of the animal, and, in common with other 
engravings, looks far more like a mammoth than the original 
sketch of the savage did. The writer of this review, after 
studying with interest several engravings and a plaster cast, 
was much disappointed when he came. to see the original 
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ivory. The copies seemed to have had certain lines retouched, 
in order to show the animal more clearly. After intently 
studying the original for a considerable time, it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the scratches were intended to represent any thing 
whatever. It was possible to make out the form only by pick- 
ing out certain lines from a tangled congeries and rejecting 
others equally prominent. Still a sort of resemblance exists, 
and if it were intended for a mammoth, it shows unquestion- 
ably that the savage had seen the beast alive. 

Sir John Lubbock says that pottery was not found in the 
ancient caves ; but he is mistaken in this, for Dupont reports it 
in Belgium, and other explorers found it in France along with 
bone needles, flint hatchets, and bones of extinct animals. 
Efforts were made some years ago to show that the cave- 
dwellers were a very low grade of humanity in point of brain 
development; in short, were in a state of transition from the 
apes. A fragment of skull was found in a cave at Neander- 
thal which created a profound sensation. This cranium was 
very Jow in the forehead, being, as Huxley observed, “the 
most pithecoid of skulls.” However, in spite of its distorted 
form, it was not very small, and had a larger brain cavity than 
many men now living. There was no proof of its antiquity, 
for, though found in a cave, it was not found with the relies of 
extinct animals. Another skull which created a sensation was 
found associated with the extinct quadrupeds in a cave at 
Engis. It, however, showed no signs of inferiority. Professor 
Huxley remarks, “ There is no mark of degradation about any 
part of its structure. It is, in fact, a fair average human skull, 
which might have belonged to-a philosopher, or might have 
contained the thoughtless brains of a savage.” 

The skulls taken out at Bruniquel were well developed, and 
equal to those of Celtic stock now. Similar remarks apply 
to the skulls of the cave men of Eyzies. M. Quatrefages 
says that the male skull of Cro-Magnon “is remarkable for its 
capacity, and exceeds the average European skull of the pres- 
ent day.” In like manner the three “ fossil men of Mentone,” 
belonging to the earliest Stone Age, all have fine skulls, and 
the same is true of the paleolithic skulls exhumed by Dupont 
from beneath the mud of the great Belgian deluge. If the 
famous Neanderthal skull, therefore, was really paleolithic, of 
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which there is no proof at all; it was merely a monstrosity, and 
had no more resemblance to other men of that day than anal- 
ogous monstrosities have now. The paleolithic skulls found 
are not inferior to those of the average men now living. 

There is a famous bone cave in Devonshire, England, called 
Kent’s Hole. In this there are two floors of stalagmite, sepa- 
rated by strata of earth; and human relics, with bones o/ ex- 
tinct animals, were found beneath the lowest. Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Boyd Dawkins, both distinguished investigators, doubt 
the authenticity of the lowest find of implements, because there 
were evidences of former excavations, breakages of the floors, 
and other disturbances of-various kinds, which might have 
mingled the upper and lower relics. However, Mr. Vivian, in 
the meeting of the British Association for 1871, contended 
that if the deposition of stalagmite went on formerly as now, 
it would take a million of years to form these two floors. Mr. 
Evans more modestly observes that it would probably require 
thousands of years. Both gentlemen seem to have calculated 
from very scanty data. Wherever water contains carbonic 
acid, it will take up in solution any carbonate of lime over 
which it flows. If this solution trickle into a cave the car- 
bonic acid escapes, and the carbonate of lime precipitates as 
stalactite and stalagmite. The carbonic acid is often exhaled 
in vast abundance from the deep unknown sources below, and 
also a steady supply is derived from the decay of vegetation 
above. The growth of stalagmite will, therefore, vary greatly, 
according to the varying supply of carbonic acid, lime, and 
water. At San Vignone, in Tuscany, a spring issues from the 
rock which deposits six inches of stalagmite every year in the 
conduit leading from it. At Martin’s cave, Gibraltar, a copper 
plate with the ornamentation of the twelfth century on it was 
found under eighteen inches of stalagmite. Mr. Clausen broke 
a hole in the stalagmitic floor of a cavern in Brazil. A few 
years after he found this hole completely filled up with new 
material of the same sort. Mr. Boyd Dawkins observed in 
Ingleborough cave stalagmite which increased at a rate equal 
to twenty-nine and a half inches in a century. If that of 
Kent’s Hole was deposited at an equal rate, the whole might 
have been formed since the time of Edward III. Mr. W. 
Bruce Clarke (“ Nature,” January 1, 1874) observed in a 
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cavern near Buxton stalagmite about an eighth of an inch 
thick, which had formed in six months on an iron pipe, which is 
at the rate of twenty-five inches ina century. Mr. Reclus states 
that at a cave in Adelsberg a skeleton was shown some years 
ago merely shrouded in a white coating of stalagmite, but is 
now buried in the thickness of it; and that the skeletons of the 
three hundred Cretans smoked to death by the Turks in 1822 
in the cave of Melidhoni are gradually disappearing under 
the increasing stalagmite. In the United States, Professor 
Winchell says that in a lead cave near Dubuque, Iowa, stalac- 
tites three feet long have formed in three years. At Idaho 
Springs, in Colorado, a bath-house.was built a few years ago, 
and the chips, and other objects dropped in the steam, are 
already covered with stalagmite. In Europe there are places 
where this fact is made a source of profit, various objects, such 
as birds’-nests with the eggs, imitation bouquets, etc., are coated 
thickly with stone by exposing them to the action of the water 
for a moderate period. They are then sold to visitors as 
petrifactions. 

The fact is, stalagmite has no definite rate of growth. In 
favorable circumstances it will form in a cave with prodigious 
rapidity ; but any change diverting the supply of water, or 
cutting off the access of carbonic acid, may arrest it. That 
any scientific man should ever have imagined that it could be 
used a sa measure of an antiquity running back through all 
sorts of changing conditions, is merely one of the many incom- 
prehensible vagaries which have cropped out in the investiga- 
tion of “ prehistoric times.” 

The so-called “extinct” animals of paleolithic caves are not 
really all exterminated. The cave bear has recently been 
identified with the American grizzly, and only differs from the 
present brown bear of the north of Europe in being larger. 
Scientific men assert also that the cave hyena is the spotted 
hyena of Africa, and that the bones of the cave lion are iden- 
tical with those of the present Asiatic lion. It may be stated 
in addition that the bones of the modern African. elephant 
have been found in Spanish caves, and also in Italy. It ap- 
pears, therefore, to be pretty well proved: 1. That tne Paleo- 
lithic Age was closed out in Belgium and France by a great 
inundation, which some scientific men think was a part of the 
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great historical deluge, and that the first relics found after that 
are of a different and higher type; and that in Belgium, at 
least, the Paleolithic Age did not merge slowly into the Neo- 
lithic, as has so often been loosely assumed. 2. The mam- 
moth and Phinoceros tichorhinus were contemporaneous. with 
men before the inundation, but, so far as can now be ascer- 
tained, have not been seen alive since that catastrophe, their 
bones not occurring above the inundation mud; but the cave 
bear, cave lion, cave hyena, hippopotamus, musk ox, aid rein- 
deer are tddatioal with animals still existing in other regions. 
The ordinary phrases about an “extinct fauna” and “the 
disappearance of the old fauna,” and “the introduction of a 
new fauna,” so often appearing in the works of eminent men, in 
this connection are scientifically false. No fauna has become 
extinct since paleolithic times. We have merely lost a very 
few species out of it; neither has any new fauna been intro- 
duced, as all our present species, so far as we know, existed 
then.’ Now, in view of the fact that during the tranquil times 
of modern history several species have become extinct, it is not 
surprising that a few others succumbed during the more violent 
changes of the ancient period. There is no scientific proof 
whatever that any enormous time was consumed in the extine- 
tion of the Elephas primigenius (mammoth) and the RAz- 
noceros tichorhinus, 3. The oldest cave men were physically 
and mentally equal to the average of the nations now living, 
having well-developed skulls of good form. The supposed 
degraded specimens, like that at Neanderthal, are merely in- 
dividual deformities, in no wise worse than analogous speci- 
mens now alive. 4. The paleolithic cave men were artisans 
in stone, ivory, horn, bone, and wood. They ornamented 
themselves with paints, crystals, and shells. 5. They made 
clothing with the aid of needles and thread. 6. They had 
music, and constructed bone flutes. They also showed some 
skill in drawing.- 7. They trafficked gs distant regions, and 
brought nephrite even from Asia. “They buried their 
dead with reverence and decency,” sit seem to have had a 
religion, but are suspected of cannibalism. They seem to have 
been in many respects much in the condition of the Esquimo 
Indians, who, despite their climate, are considerably above the 
ordinary red Indian of the north and west. 
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SOLUTRE. 


A great deal of discussion was excited in France by the 
discovery of a paleolithic village at a place called Solutré. 
Successive exaninations by Lartet, Pruner Bey, Mortillet, Abbé 
Ducrost, and others, evolved at first contradictory statements, 
but farther investigation and discovery apparently settled the 
following results: Solutré was one of a number of paleolithic 
camps or villages which existed in France and Belgium. The 
present relics consist of flat hearths of stone, over ‘and around 
which are strewed innumerable flint instruments and flakes, 
some of them very finely wrought, but not polished. There is 
no metal. With the flints are multitudes of cut and scorched 
bones and horns, the refuse of their huts or tents and kitchens. 
The animals are reindeer, stags, foxes, rabbits, cave bears, ele- 
phants, horses, ete. The reindeer were very numerous; but as 
certain parts of the skeleton were usually absent, it was con- 
cluded that they were not domesticated, but hunted wild, and 
only convenient parts brought home. The horses, on the con- 
trary, present in due proportion the bones of every part, show- 
ing that they were slaughtered at the village, and were there- 
fore domesticated. The number of horses represented by the 
bones was estimated at forty thousand. 

Many small tombs were found. When the villagers lost a 
comrade by death they laid him on his hearth, where with 
natura! slabs of stones they built a little tomb for him. They 
laid his weapons and a supply of food by his side, and covered 
the whole with earth and débris. Among those thus carefully 
entombed were many old persons, and, in other cases, little 
children, laid seemingly with a poetic feeling on the warm 
hearth-stones where they had lived and loved. The skulls were 
examined by M. Pruner Bey and pronounced to be “ Mongo- 
loid,” and of a perfect, full, and complete development, without 
a trace of any approach to the inferior animals. The bones 
seemed very fresh, and retained a large proportion of their an- 
imal matter. It will be remembered that Dupont’s Belgian 
palwolithic skulls were also Mongoloid, (“* Uralo-Turanian. %) 

It would seem, therefore, that the men of Solutré were of 
the cave race, or at least contemporary with them. There is 
nothing to show in years the date of their existence. French 
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archeologists fancied that they belonged to the close of pali- 
olithic time, because they found some unpolished, but very 
finely-worked flints; but such minute distinctions are utterly 
unreliable, as one tribe or settlement will often do fine work, 
while another much later may be far more rude in handiwork. 
These villagers, paleolithic and contemporary with the mam- 
moth, were by no means mere savages. Like their cousins, the 
modern Mongolians, they were in the pastoral stage of civili- 
zation, and derived their principal subsistence apparently from 
their vast herds of horses, which they doubtless used also for 
riding and for beasts of burden. It does not appear whether 
the habitations over the stone hearths were woeden houses or 
tents. 


THE GRAVEL AND PEAT OF THE VALLEY OF THE SOMME, IN 
FRANCE. 


That great geological riddle, the periud of the Bowlder 
Drift, seems to have preceded the advent of man. From time 
to time discoveries have been announced that human relies 
have been found in it, and even under it, but hitherto no such 
discoveries have stood the test of investigation. Though the 
Bowlder Drift phenomena may possibly have been active in 
some countries, while men lived in others, it is difficult to 
prove it, and in the main we must accept that period as the 
ancient boundary of human existence. With the close of the 
Bowlder Drift came in the period, variously called the “ Qua- 
ternary,” ‘* Paleolithic,” or “ First Stone Age.” This was the 
period of the mammoth, the Riinoceros tichorhinus, the cave 
bear, and probably also of the American mastodon. This 
“Quaternary” or “ Paleolithic” Age in Belgium, in many 
parts of the United States, and in various other regions, was 
terminated by the coming on of the tremendous deluge of the 
Loess. Whether some part of this catastrophe constituted the 
deluge described in tradition and in Scripture cannot at pres- 
ent be determined; but in Belgium, at least, neither paleeo- 
lithie man nor the mammoth were ever seen alive after it. 
At this period much of the higher ground of France seems to 
have escaped actual submergence, but to have had tremendous 
floods rushing down its valleys, depositing vast beds of valley 
gravel far above the level of the present stream. In these 
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river gravels the bones and implements of the paleolithie folk 
are entombed with the mammoth and the Rhinoceros ticho- 
rhinus. This is the “Quaternary” gravel, often called by 
Europeans the “ Drift,’ though later than the Bowlder Drift 
proper. It is only a river drift. 

In the north-west of France runs the little river Somme, in 
one of these wide, gravel-lined valleys. Thirty-five years ago 
M. Boucher de Perthes began to fiud flint implements of a 
rude character, and ultimately human bones, with those of the 
mammoth, ete., in these gravels, far above the modern reach 
of the river, and sometimes more than fifteen feet below the 
surface. His statements were received at first with incredulity, 
and many a hot discussion followed. The region around was 
searched, and more relics were found, and ultimately great 
numbers were discovered, both in France, England, and in 
other countries. The relics were all of the Paleolithic Age, 
and evidently belonged to the same period as those found in 
the older cave deposits. 

The question at once arose about the probable age of these 
human relics, Sir Charles Lyell (‘ Prehistoric Times ’’) es- 


timated it at eight hundred thousand years, but Sir John 
Lubbock thought it not over two hundred and forty thousand 
years. The following extract from Mr. Evans’s “ Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain” shows the prevalent 
style of talk on the subject :— 


But when we remember that the traditions of the mighty and 
historic city (London) now extending across the valley (of the 
Thames) do not carry us back even to the close of that period of 
many centuries, when a bronze-using people occupied this island ; 
when we bear in mind that beyond that period lies another of 
probably far longer duration, when our barbaric predecessors 
sometimes polished their stone implements, but were still unac- 
quainted with the use of metallic tools; when to the Historic, 
Bronze, and Neolithic Ages we mentally add that long series of 
years which must have been required for the old fauna, with the 
mammoth and rhinoceros, and other, to us, strange and unaccus- 
tomed forms, to be supplanted by a group of animals more closely 
resembling those of the present day; and when, remembering all 
this, we realize the fact that all these vast periods of years have 
intervened since the completion of the excavation of the valley 
and the close of the palwolithic period, the mind is almost lost in 
amazement at the vista of antiquity displayed.—P. 622, 
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This is a very fine piece of rhetoric, but the inquiring mind 
naturally seeks for something like facts to sapport such ponder- 
ous assertions. Now the facts are that the history of London 
reaches back to the Bronze Age, that the Bronze and Neolithic 
Ages ran on largely together, and as to the Paleolithic Age, its 
duration is one of the unproved assertions. European savans, 
with all their merits, when they get on this subject seem to 
largely abandon facts, taking to the wings of imagination, and 
setting off on a general cloud-race, to see who.can most glorify 
the antiquity of the palolithie gravel. ; 

The assumption of Sir John Lubbock is this: The little 
river Somme, perhaps fifty feet wide, began its course before 
the valley was cut. Little by little he supposes it made a 
channel with its present amount of water, leaving gravel banks 
on its sides, and the palseolithic folk lived there, and fished and 
hunted, and left their implements in those upper gravels. As 
the ages wore away the river cut deeper into the rock, aban- 
doned its upper gravels, and laid new terraces lower down, 
and the men moved down also. So cutting its way down, and 
meandering this way and that, the little creek, with always 
about its present amount of water, gradually, through hundreds 
of thousands of years, nibbled out its valley of two hundred 
feet in depth and a mile and a half in width, and all this time 
men lived there. After the valley was thus completed the 
great peat beds began to grow, and thirty thousand years more 
or less are claimed for them alone. 

One source of great errors in Sir John Lubbock and others 
was, that being absorbed in the study of the implements, they 
made a very imperfect and loose examination of the physical 
geology of the valley. M. Boucher de Perthes, who lived in 
it, and studied it all his life-time, announced that the gravel- 
beds were the effect of a great water disturbance of a re- 
markable character. ‘“ Cataclysme qui donna a notre pays sa 
configuration presente.” Lyell and Lubbock were habitually 
opposed to allowing any thing in geology to be done by catas- 
tropkes, and so without properly considering the points, which 
might determine that question, they coolly set aside Boucher 
de Perthes’s carefully formed opinion, and substituted the theo- 
ry that the results were due to a very long action of the present 
little trickling stream, and the other savans followed suit. 
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Professor Andrews, of Chicago, examined the ground, and 
pointed out the impossibility of Lubbock’s theory. Professor 
Dawson, the celebrated geologist of Montreal, examined the 
valiey about the same time, and came independently to the 
same conclusion as Professor Andrews. At a later period, 
Alfred Tylor, F. G. 8., of England, (Quarterly Journal, Geol. 
Soc., May, 1867,) examined the valley very thoroughly, with 
the help of French civil engineers, and came to the conclusion 
that the whole theory of Lubbock and Lyell, that the gravels 
were the slow successive deposits by a small stream, was a pure 
figment of the imagination, and that the “terraces,” marking 
the supposed successive levels, though figured by Lubbock in 
av engraving, actually had no existence. The gravel lay in 
a continuous sheet up the sides of the valley, and Lubbock 
mistook a few isolated knobs of rock, projecting above the 
sheet, for a division of it into separate terraces. Our author 
thus summarizes Professor Andrews’s article :— 


Dr. Andrews states that the river Somme, at Amiens, is a small 
stream, apparently some fifty feet in width, meandering along the 
flat floor of an ancient water-course of much greater dimensions. 
The valley is about a mile and a half in breadth from summit to 
summit of the bluffs, and not far from two hundred feet in depth, 
In the lower part of its course it is purely a valley of erosion, ex- 
cavated in soft chalk; but above Amiens it expands into wide ir- 
regular basins, which are apparently the natural undulations of 
the surface, which existed before the land rose from the sea, and 
which are now connected by valleys of erosion, cut from one to 
another. Upon the floor of the valley, and extending far up the 
sides, are the famous gravel beds, which sometimes attain a thick- 
ness of twenty feet. Upon the low based gravels rests a bed of peat 
about twenty-six feet thick. Near Amiens Dr. Andrews observed 
evidence, that at the time the deposit was formed, blocks of ice, or 
of mixed ice and frozen gravel, three or four feet in diameter, were 
Jaid down in the strata, and that these blocks were completely 
covered, and had other strata laid over them before they had time 
to melt. There is also proof that the river which did this work 
had a volume of not less than one thousand times that of the ordi- 
nary summer stream of the Somme. The facts are these: The 
mass of the upper gravels consists of chalk flints mixed with angu- 
lar fragments, powder of crushed chalk, and rolled chalk pebbles 
and bowlders, the whole being of a bright gray tint. Upon the 
gray gravel lies a thin stratum of dark colored gravelly clay. Over 
this is a brown gravel, and above that the surface stratum of the 
region, the Terre a Brique of France and Belgium, which Dupont 
found capping over the palewolithic deposits even in the caves. lu 
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the gray gravel below there are places where the strata above 
have fallen in, as if a block of ice below had melted out, and let 
the lower clay seam and the brown gravel over it settle down into 
the cavity; after which every thing was washed smooth on the 
surface, and then the Terre a Brique laid on, showing that the 
whole was finished at the Loess Period. A fine example was seen 
in the upper gravel pits at Amiens. Here the gray gravel was 
missing for a horizontal distance of about four feet, the space be- 
ing filled with confused materials from the darker strata above. 
The sides of the interrupted space were nearly perpendicular, and 
the thin dark clay stratum, which once had evidently extended 
across the top of the space, had settled and broken in the center, 
the parts falling in against the sides of the space below and hang- 
ing perpendicularly, the brown gravel above then falling in. Tie 
conclusion is obvious that this space was once filled with a block 
of ice, (containing probably gravel,) and that the deposit of mate- 
rial was so rapid that it was covered over completely, and the thin 
clay and the brown gravel strata, amounting in all to near seven 
feet, were laid on above it before the ice had time to melt, As 
the ice liquefied the strata above settled and fell into its place, and 
soon afterward the wider flood of the Zerre a Brique smoothed 
every thing over at the top. 


Sir Charles Lyell, in a rather careless way, noticed similar 
curious contortions of the strata, and attributed them to ice 


action, but did not analyze them sufficiently to see their bear- 
ing on the size of the stream and the rapidity of the deposit :— 


An examination of the gray gravel confirms the idea of ice ac- 
tion. It consists of chalk flints, rolled bowlders, and pebbles of 
chalk, and broken angular fragments of chalk of every size. Many 
of the soft chalk fragments have preserved the sharpness of their 
angles (formed as they were broken from the strata) so perfectly 
that it does not seem that they could have been rolled a hundred 
feet on the bottom. They must have been dropped from floating 
ice, or deposited by ice-fields coming down the stream, crushing 
the projecting angles of the chalk strata, and leaving the dédbris 
wherever the irregularities of the channel permitted. The agency 
of ice is also emphatically indicated by the presence of large 
boulders of sandstone, some of which weigh a ton. These must 
have been transported from far up the stream, as the rocks in the 
vicinity are exclusively chalk. Sir John Lubbock contends that 
the valley was excavated by the gentle action of the river, through 
hundreds of thousands of years, with about its present volume of 
water. Dr, Andrews remarks that the valley is a mile and a half 
wide at the top, and the present river about fifty feet in breadth, 
If we allow, with Sir John, considerable increase for spring floods, 
the water spread over the whole valley might attain at times the 
depth of half an inch. This is obviously inadequate to the float- 
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ing ot great ice-fields, and the deposit of gravel beds, containing 
pebbles larger than a man’s head and bowlders weighing a ton. 
The valley presents none of the characters of one widened by the 
irregular action of a small stream, now eroding this bank and now 
that. It is broad, level-floored, and parallel-banked. The stream 
that excavated it filled it from bluff to bluff, and the gravel deposit, 
instead of being in separate terraces, laps down the slope like a 
great blanket. 

The conclusions which Dr. Andrews draws from these facts 
are: “1. That the ancient river and the ancient rainfall were 
for a time immensely greater than now. 2. The rapidity of 
the gravel deposit was, at least in sume places, very great, and 
the time proportionately short.” If six feet of it was depos- 
ited while a buried block of ice was melting, it is impossible 
to claim two hundred thousand years for the remaining ten or 
fifteen feet. 

3ut the bottom gravels are covered with twenty-six feet of 
peat, the time of whose growth is to be added to the antiquity 
of the gravel. M. Boucher de Perthes sought to determine 
the rate of growth of the peat, but this being a forest peat, and 
not one of the moss growths, he was naturally unacquainted 
with the phenomena involved in such cases, and overlooked 
his most important data, an error perhaps excusable in a 
country where few trees are allowed to grow and none to de- 
vay, and consequently the growth of forest peat is never seen. 
The. peasantry on the ground informed him that there was at 
present no increase of the peat, in which they were undoubt- 
edly correct ; but M. Boucher de Perthes took up the notion 
that they must be mistaken, and the growth merely too slow 
for them to observe. There are great numbers of relics found 
in the peat of every age except the paleolithic, and Boucher 
de Perthes in one instance found some Roman articles within 
ten inches of the surface. He says he generally found the 
Roman relics to extend down about six and a half feet, but 
seems to have been ignorant of the fact that they have also 
been found at the very bottom of the deposit. He also had 
an idea that perhaps many articles might gradually sink 
through the peat, and thus be found lower down than they be- 
longed ; but peat, though soft, is rather tough and fibrous, and 
large articles, such as Roman boats, for instance, could not 
sink in it. However, M. Boucher de Perthes took the articles 
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which were nearest the surface for his starting-point, and with- 
out any correction by other means, took the ten inches of peat 
over them as the measure of the accretion from the Roman 
times till now. Dividing the ten inches by the number of cen- 
turies, he deduced about one and a half or two inches a century 
as the rate of growth for the peat of the Somme, and applying 
this to the twenty-six feet thickness of the beds, he concludes 
that they occupied at least fifteen thousand or twenty thousand 
years in their growth. : 

Dr. Andrews, being a practical woodsman, sees things in a 
different light. His criticisms are thus condensed by Mr. 
Southall :— 


M. Boucher de Perthes states that he has found deep in the 
peats of the Somme numerous trunks of trees standing erect 
where they grew. These trunks were sometimes a meter (39.14 
inches) in height, but generally less, [mostiy birches and alders.] 
On this Dr. Andrews remarks that as stumps of trees do not 
stand long without decay when uncovered in the damp air of a 
swamp, it follows that all which are found standing erect in the 
peat must have been covered to their present summits before 
they had time to rot away. Applying M. Boucher’s estimate of 
one and a half or two inches a century for the growth of the peat, 
some of the above-mentioned stumps must have stood uncovered 
without decay from one thousand nine hundred and fifty years to 
two thousand six hundred years! Now, one hundred years is a 
long life-time for even an oak stump in such circumstances, and 
every trace of almost any other tree would disappear in fifty 
years. Birch stumps are especially perishable. There were also 
prostrate trunks of oak in the peat four feet in diameter, and so 
sound that they were manufactured into furniture. They must 
have been covered by the peat in a hundred years. The rest of 
the calculation is easily made. 


The observation of the peasants to Boucher de Perthes, that 
there is at present no increase of the peat, is doubtless true, 
and very easily explained :— 


The beds of the Somme belong to the class of forest peats, and 
not to that of the moss growths. Forest peats, as may be seen 
in thousands of localities in the United States, are formed as fol- 
lows: The annual crop of twigs, leaves, and wind-fall trunks fur- 
nished by the trees and shrubbery of a dense swamp amounts to 
an immense mass of vegetable matter. These, added to a thick 
undergrowth of grass, herbs, and moss, are all pressed against 
the ground by the winter snows, In the spring they are flooded, 
and thus protected from decay. In the sammer they are partly 
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preserved from oxygenation by the extreme wetness of the soil 
into which they have been pressed. Hence, they are only slightly 
rotten when they are finally covered up by the fall of the next 
autumn’s crop. To one who studies the actual quantity of this 
material, a growth of two or three feet in a century is by no 
means improbable. The increase of the peat depends on the pres- 
ence of the forest. But the forests of the Somme have disap- 
= centuries ago. It is not, therefore, remarkable that M. 
3oucher de Perthes could not observe any perceptible increase 
of peat at the present time. Hardly an ounce of grass or a stick 
of wood ever rots, at present, upon the valley, every particle of 
vegetable matter being appropriated for the use of the inhabit- 
ants. About Amiens the ground is all drained and used for mar- 
ket gardens, and in other parts it is sown for crops, mown for 
hay, or grazed for pasture. The peat growth is therefore ar- 
rested, aud no further increase will be observed though a million 
of years should elapse. Dr. Andrews adds, that he has no means 
of knowing when the forests disappeared, but presumes that 
places like Amiens, which were Roman garrisons, would be the 
largest settlemeuts, and soonest cleared of timber. Probably the 
place where the Roman remains are most found may have been 
destitute of timber, and produced no peat for the last six or seven 
hundred years. If so, the deposit of six feet (it is often greatly 
more than this) over the Roman remains was accomplished in 
about twelve hundred years, or at the rate of six inches in a 
century. Where stumps a meter in height are preserved, the ac- 
cretion must have been much greater; but taking this as the prob- 
able standard, the age of the whole bed would not be far from 
tive thousand two hundred years down to the cessation of the 
peat growth. It is impossible to pretend to minute accuracy in 
such calculations, but the facts given are sufficient to show that 
in the eyes of practical woodsmen the enormous European esti- 
mates of time need pruning. 

Mr. Southall takes the matter up here and adduces facts 
which show that Dr. Andrews, much as he pruned the Euro- 
pean estimates, by no means cut them down enough. M. 
Boucher de Perthes describes excavations made at Abbeville, 
which reached through all the peat down to the chalk. There 
were several beds of calcareous tuta, sand, peat, etc., inter- 
stratified in such a manner that Lyell’s idea that any relics 
had sunk from the surface through them all to the bottom is 
rendered absurd. Yet, here in the lowest stratum of peat, 
articles of iron, copper, etc., are discovered. In other places 
relics of Roman age, such as a boat loaded with bricks, are 
found at the very bottom. At all sorts of depths are found 
articles of iron, of copper, of wheel-made pottery, a statuette 
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of St. Lawrence in ivory, Roman amphora, coins of the Ro- 
man emperors, etc. 

Mr. Southall exposes some astounding specimens of blunder- 
ing in certain archeologists, who seem to pardon any extrava- 
gance if it only tends toward a prodigious antiquity. As inti- 
mated above, M. Boucher de Perthes selected some Roman 
dishes within ten or fifteen inches of the surface as his data for 
calculation. He reckoned them to be about fourteen hundred 
years old, and consequently the peat had in his estimation 
accreted over them at the rate of about an inch (three centi- 
meters) in a century, and from this datwm he calculates the age 
of the entire bed. Now, Boucher de Perthes himself states 
that this same bed of peat in which he found his dishes dips 
under the city of Abbeville, where it is overlaid with sundry 
other strata twenty feet thick or more, so that not only half 
the peat bed, but all the twenty feet of other deposits, must 
come into his fourteen hundred years. Yet, below this lowest 
peat bed was a post-Roman, wheel-turned vase, which he 
thinks “sunk” to its present position. It suftices to say that 
vases will not sink twenty-three feet through surface soil, cal- 


careous tufa, sand, peat, and again sand, as would be necessary 
to suppose in this case. 

Boucher de Perthes figures a section of the deposits at 
Abbeville, and the relics found in them, as follows :— 


First Bed or Modern Soil: Arts of civilization, score, glazed 

ottery, etc. Second Bed: Transition from modern times to the 
Middle Ages—Iron, some copper, French, Flemish, Spanish coins, 
Venetian glass, etc. Third bed: Middle Ages—Coins of the first 
races, and of the Lower Empire, in bronze, zine, and gold ; but little 
silver; less of iron than copper, etc. Fourth Bed: Gallo-Roman 
Epoch—Marbles, statues, fragments of columns, stone tombs, coins 
of the Consular Age; iron more rare, copper keys; bronze fig- 
ures, etc. Fifth Bed: Gaulish Period—Iron more and more rare ; 
swords and lances are of copper; Gaulic coin of gold, but not of 
silver; some Greek pieces, etc. Sixth Bed: First Celtic Period— 
Broken bones, ashes, cinders, rude vases; no iron, a few relics of 
copper, stone hatchets, (polished,) with their sheaths, etc. Seventh 
Bed: Sécond Celtic Period—Vases, ashes, charcoal, broken and 
calcined bones, flint implements, ete. Eighth Bed: Diluvium, or 
drift ; (no relics ;) broken and rolled flints, sand. We find it here 
admitted that metallic implements are found generally in the sixth 
hed, that is, at the depth of thirty-five feet. 
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It also appears that Roman relics are found to the very bot- 
tom of the peat, and Mr. Southall’s opinion is that all the peat 
there accumulated within some twenty-five hundred years, the 
floods of the river, or other natural causes, being probably un- 
favorable to its growth before that time. 


THE PLUVIAL PERIOD. 

Dr. Dawson, Dr. Andrews, and Mr. Alfred Tylor, F. G. S., 
were all struck with the evidences in the valley of the Somme, 
and elsewhere, that there had been a great water disturbance, 
which sent floods down the river valleys with enormous force, 
and at one time laid the Zerre a Brique even .beyond the 
valley limits. Mr. Tylor calls this the “ Pluvial Period,” and 
attributes it to the great rains, etc., connected with the melt- 
ing away of the ices of the Glacial Period. Boucher de Per- 
thes had previously the same evidences of overflow, and 
referred it to the “traditional deluge,” which, however, he 
was disposed to push far back into antiquity. 

M. Dupont, excavating under the auspices of the Belgian 
Goverument, came upon the same period, and ascertained that 
it did not follow, as Tyler supposes, close on the Glacial Period, 
but was preceded by a low-water age—the age of the pale- 
olithic men. This deluge in Belgium and northern France 
did not merely fill the river valleys.. It entered the caverns, 
and submerged the whole country, hill and valley alike. Du- 
pont also suggests its identity with the traditional deluge. 

Professor Dawson, of Montreal, the distinguished Canadian 
geologist, as also Boucher de Perthes, Dupont, and others, ad- 
vance the same idea. This almost irresistible suggestion of the 
identity of the one great deluge of archeology with the one great 
deluge of Scripture and tradition, was received with contempt- 
uous silence by the advocates of great antiquity. Though in 
itself an idea of the very highest interest, the admission of it 
did not harmonize with the objects they had in view. How- 
ever, the fact of great deluges either in, or at the close of, the 
Paleolithic Period, became too clear to be denied, and the 
theory of accounting for all the phenomena without them, as 
propounded by Lyell and Lubbock, may be considered as over- 
thrown. Numerous eminent men now concede the facts. 
M. Figuier, in his popular work on “ Primitive Man,” expresses 
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the present opinions of many when he says: “ A great catas- 
trophe, the tradition of which is preserved in the memory of 
all nations, marked in Europe the end of the Quaternary 
Period.” 

Dupont says that in Belgium this flood reached the height 
of four hundred and fifty feet. Inthe United States it sub- 
merged, according to Hilgard, nearly all the Gulf States, while 
it covered large portions of the country around the great lakes, 
and in the vicinity of the Mississippi. Its effects are also re- 
ported in South America; and there is every reason to think, 
though the proof is not yet complete, that the vast deposits 
of frozen mud, inclosing the unrotted carcases of the mam- 
moth and rhinoceros in Siberia, are of the same age. The 
effects of the catastrophe will doubtless yet be heard from in 
various other parts of the globe when investigations are more . 
fully made. These inundations did not cover all the land, but 
in many regions they far exceeded the requirements of the 
Scripture accounts, namely, that itextended “ under the whole 
(visible) heavens.” That is, as far as the eye could reach. It 
was a most prodigious disturbance, and it is interesting to trace 
the apparent parallelism of the Scripture and the geological 
history in connection with it. Here are the two records :— 


GEOLOGY. ScRIPTURE 

Glacial drift, great ice and water dis- | - Disorder previous to man’s creation. 
turbances, ete. 

Dry lands, Paleolithic Age, primitive Dry land, Antediluvan Age, primi- 
man, mammoth, mastodon, etc. tive man. 

Great Deluge, whose deposits have re- Great deluge. 
ceived various local names, as Loess, ° 
Terre a Brique, etc. Mammoth, etc., dis- 
appear from Belgium. 

Low water, modern men, and animals. ' Low water, modern men, and animals. 


Hasty attempts to connect geological and scriptural history 
are apt to result in false inferences and deserved ridicule. It 
is well to allow the geological part of the history, which is still 
very imperfect, to develop itself more thoroughly, before in- 
dulging in positive conclusions; but in the mean time it is 
impossible to avoid being struck with the apparent identity of 
these two independent accounts. 
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Art. I.—SYMBOLISM OF THE PRE-CHRISTIAN CROSS. 


THE universality of the cross as a religious symbol in all ages 
and among all peoples is a surprising fact. That it should 
have prevailed as an arbitrary and convenient sign for any 
well-known fact, or represented a sound in language, is no 
more than what might have been expected as a product of the 
first attempts toward civilization. However, antiquity did not 
thus limit its significance, but by a strange coincidence, as yet 
in a measure beyond the explanation of the most thoughtfal, 
attached to it a religious meaning—made it to represent some 
fundamental idea in connection with divinity in the mythol- 
ogies of both the Old and New Worlds. 

Now that the cross of Christ is taking the world—is sup- 
planting faiths whose beginnings are so remote that chronology 
fails to reveal them—it would prove an interesting coincidence 
to the Christian antiquarian to observe the use of this same 
symbol in connection with the religion of only one of the na-— 
tions of antiquity. But to observe that it has ever been in 
universal use, and is destined to retain its connection with the 


religious idea in man, is enough to mtg a feeling of mingled 


surprise and interest. ‘The early writefs on the cross, headed 
by that eminent authority, Lipsius,* at once settled upon the 
conclusion that these multifarious decussated figures, which 
they found graven on the monuments and relics of antiquity, 
were of a typical character, and expressive of a sentiment im- 
planted in the human heart, which looked forward to the true 
cross of Christ. And as remain after remain of ancient peoples 
was discovered, revealing the knowledge and use of this symbol, 
some new champion of the theory established ‘by Lipsius sprang 
up to discourse upon the typical notion of the cross innate in 
the human mind. Only two notable authors, to our knowl- 
edge, in as many centuries, failed to indorse this view. One of 
them, Sir Thomas Brown, ¢ only ventured to make inquiries for 
others to answer; while the other, Edward Gibbon, flew to the 
extreme of ridiculing, with unsparing pen, the resemblances to 
* Lipsius: De Cruce. 12mo. Antwerp, 1595. Especially see lib. i, cap. ix. 


+“ The Garden of Cyrus; or, the Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net-work Plantations 
of the Ancients,” etc., (orig. ed., 1658.) New ed., Bohn, 1852, vol. ii, p. 56 e¢ seg. 
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the figure of the cross that other writers had attempted to es- 
tablish as existing in nature and art.* Some allowance is due 
for the ardor with which the prevalent view was adopted by 
ecclesiastical writers. Besides the testimony of obelisk and 
temple, tomb and vase, in the Old. World, the missionaries. to 
the New World brought. back the singular news, that across 
the deep, among a people whom they could scarce suspect of 
having a common origin with themselves, the cross was com- 
mon as a symbol of their pagan worship.t 

While these early authors were excusable for their many 
fanciful conjectures with reference to the origin of the cross as 
a religious sign among a barbarous people, modern authors, in 
the absence of any real authority, are scarcely justified in the 
sweeping conclusion which makes the form and idea of the 
cross an object of divine revelation, as does Mr, Haslain in 
his treatise on the subject.t It would be an agreeable solution 
of this problem if authority warranted it; but, unfortunately for 
our own wishes and Mr. Haslam’s theory, it does not warrant 
any thing of the sort. To state, as does the author, that the 
cross was known to Noah, and even to Adam in the garden, 
by divine revelation, while Old Testament Scripture is desti- 
tute of any allusion to it, savors too much of emotional rhetoric 
to serve as the foundation for a rational theory. It is evident 
that while the cross was in general use among different peoples, 
its immediate and apparent signification was quite varied. 
But it is a question worth asking, and even more, worth a. 
careful examination, whether underlying these several signifi- 
cations there was not one truth common to all—a thought to 
which all pointed, and of such a character that we may attrib- 
ute its origin to the promptings of the immortal spirit which 
dwells within us. In all we read the struggle of the soul in its 


* “Decline and Fall,” chap. xx. 

+ Herrera: Hist. General, de las Indias, dec. 2, lib. iv, cap. vi; and many other 
places, for which see index, ed. of Barcia, Madrid, 1730, fol. Also Bernal Diaz. 
Hist. de la Conquista, cap. xxv ct seg. Madrid, fol., 1632; and Mexico, 1854. Also 
Gomera: Cronica, cap. x et seq., fol. ed., 1554. Also Peter Martyr: De Jnsulis nuper 
tnventis. Mr. Prescott cites an additional source to which we have not had ac- 
cess, namely, “ Manuscript of Las Casas.” 

¢ William Haslam: ‘The Cross and Serpent; being a brief History of the Tri- 
umph of the Cross through a long Series of Ages in Prophecy, Types, and Fulfill- 
ment.” Oxford, 1849. 

Fourrs Srrrs, Vout. XX VIIL—39 
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attempts, by means of visible signs to express a hope common 
to all men, without respect to their condition, or the degree 
of their civilization or barbarism. We will observe the signif- 
icance attached to the various representations of the cross, 
first, among the nations of the Old World, and later, consider 
the symbolism of the cross in America separately, because of 
its own peculiarities. 

Inseparably connected with the mythology of Egypt is the 
familiar symbol known as the crue ansata, or “handle cross.” 
It has been called the “Key of the Nile,” because of its almost 
universal presence on Egyptian and Coptic monuments. At 
the close of the fourth century it was known to the Egyptian 
Christians, who pronounced it “the symbol of eternal life.” * 
Later Egyptologists, while unable to assert so much, are agreed 
that it at least signified “life.”+ But this strange symbol, in- 
volving the mystery of mysteries not only of the Egyptians, but 
of the Chaldeans and Phenicians, had yet a deeper meaning. 
The form of this handle cross was that of a Tau, or our letter T, 
surmounted by an oval or small circle—hence its name. This 
appellation was, no doubt, suggested by the fact of its some- 
times being represented on tablets, as being borne in the hand 
of a priest by means of the roundlet. On Babylonian as well 
as on Egyptian remains the upper member of the symbol is 
often represented as a handle. In the Theban catacombs it is 
carried as a bucket. On a Babylonian cylinder in Munster’s 
“Paris Cabinet of Antiquities,” it is upheld in the presence of a 
king or god. Itis represented on asmall plate affixed to the end 
of the pole of a war chariot, and was, no doubt, placed there as 
a charm which should bring immunity from death or disaster ; 
and a remarkable instance of the severance of the handle from 
the cross is seen on a stele from Korasabad, where an eagle- 
headed man is depicted as holding the oval in one hand and 
the cross inthe other.t To the Egyptians, it was undoubtedly 

* Socrates: Hist. Eccl., v, 17; Sozoman: vii, 15; Theodoret: v, 22; and Rufinus: 
ii, 26-29. 

+ Dr. Max Uhlman: Handbuch der gesammten Aigyptischen Alterthumskunde— 
I Theil, Geschichte der Afgyptologie. 8vo., p.108. Leipzig, 1857. The author 
says that the handle cross means i/e is manifest from the Rosetta inscription 
and other texts. 

t Botta: Mon. de Ninive, vol. ii, pl. 158; and “Edinburgh Review.” Jan., 
1870, p. 231. 
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of the most sacred character; and the mystery attached to it is 
manifested from its associations, as found on temples and mon- 
uments, 

M. Mariette recently, while exploring the ancient temple of 
Denderah, discovered this secret symbol in a niche of the holy 
of holies.* It is probable that this emblem was the central ob- 
ject of interest in these inner precincts of the temple. It was 
preserved with scrupulous care as the “ hidden wisdom.” . An 
eloquent and scholarly writer in the “ Edinburgh Review,” (Jan., 
1870, p. 230,) in speaking of its form, remarks: “ Thus it was 
figured on the gigantic emerald or glass statue of Serapis, 
which was transported, (B. C. 293,) by order of Ptolemy Soter, 
from Sinope, on the southern shores of the Black Sea, re-erected 
within that famous labyrinth which encompassed the banks of 
Lake Moeris, and destroyed by the victorious army of Theo- 
dosius, (A. D. 389,) despite the earnest entreaties of the Egyp- 
tian priesthood to spare it, because it was the emblem of their 
god and of “the life to come!” Macrobius ¢ expresses the 
opinion that the crus ansata was the hieroglyphic sign of 
Osiris, or the sun, and refers to the fact that when the ancient 
Egyptians wished to symbolize Osiris they set up “a staff with 
an eye upon it, because in antiquity the sun was known as the 
eye of God.” A quite plausible explanation of the significance 
of the symbol is put forth by an interesting German author, 
who, after referring to the above, claims that the round portion 
represented the orb of the san, the perpendicular bar signi- 
fied the rays of the high mid-day sun, and the shorter horizon- 
tal bar symbolized the rays of the rising or setting sun. 

Life, and the reproduction of life, and the renewal of the de- 
caying powers of nature, was directly symbolized, with, no doubt, 
an indirect reference through and back of it all to the power 
of the divinity to call humanity from death to a renewed life. 
In the Egyptian “ ritual of the dead” the wonderful recon- 
struction of the body of the deceased whose parts are to be re- 
united is celebrated. As Isis descended into Hades, and sought 
for those of Osiris and brought them again together, so will it 


* John Newton, in Appendix to Inman’s “ Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian 
Symbolism.” 8vo., p. 116. London, 1874. 

+ Saturn, i, 20. 

¢ Zockler: Das Kreuz Christi. 8vo., p. 9 et seg. Giitersloth, 1875, 
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be with the human body. “The trials are recorded through 
which the deceased passes, and by which all remaining stains 
of corruption are wiped away; and the record ends where the 
defunct is born again glorious, like that sun which typified the 
Egyptian resurrection.” * Apuleius, (Metam., cap. ix,) who had 
been initiated into the mysteries of Isis, informed us that 
long life was the reward promised to her votaries. In the 
museum of the London University is an Egyptian mummy, on 
which the simple T is represented as planted on the frustrum 
of a cone; this, together with the occasional occurrence of the 
symbol springing from a heart, points to the hope of a renewed 
life hereafter. 

. The crue ansata given into the hand of a person was con- 
sidered in antiquity as asign of divine dignity ; and when given 
to a king it typified great and living fame, and final elevation 
to the region of the gods.t In the East the Kiakra or 
Tschakra, commonly found in the hands of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, is only a modification of it, and is said to be the oldest 
sign of majesty in India; and when it decorates the image of 
Vishnu symbolizes his eternal ever-vigilant dominion of the 
world, and his devotees attach unlimited virtues to the em- 
blem.t When Christian monarchs began to arrogate to them- 
selves what they called the divine right of- kings, the same 
right was adopted as one of the chief symbols of sovereignty. 
At first the circle alone represented their ambitious preten- 
sions, and afterward the cross was associated with the circle to 
denote the union of both spheres and the authority for their 
claims. In modern times, it is true, the cross surmounted the 
circle or globe, as held in the hand of the potentate; but, after 
all, it is only the old sign with the relative position of its mem- 
bers reversed. Attempts have been made to resolve this fre- 
quently occurring sign into an altar and sacrifice; but the facts 
given above, which show the circle to have sometimes served 
as a handle, clearly disprove the theory. However, it is also 
plain that the circle was not simply a handle, but an integral 
part of the symbol, from the fact of the emblem being some. - 


* John Newton, M.R. ©. S., in his Essay appended to Inman’s “ Ancient Pagan 
and Modern Christian Symbolism,” p. 109, 

+ Zockler: Das Kreuz Christi, p. 9. 

+ ‘ Edinburgh Review,” p. 232. 
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times divided, and the parts held in the separate hands of 
worshipers or priests. 

That notable extremist in all that pertains to symbolism, 
Dr. Thomas Inman, would reduce the crux ansata, as well as 
every other sign in heaven and earth which has ever served 
as a symbol, to a phallic significance and origin.* 

It is evident that the cross in its narrowest use was an em- 
blem of life, and of generation as a means of life; but it is 
by no means plain that the symbol whose significance reached 
forward to the spiritual awakening of a dead world again to 
life, arose from any such source as the doctor has assigned it. 
Various modifications of the crua# ansata appear in different 
countries of the Old World as well as in the New. In Asia 
Minor it is found in precisely the same proportions and under 
the same circumstances as in Egypt. 

Again, the Assyrian Venus, Istar, stands upon a lion, and 
holds across in her left hand. A variation of the symbol, in 
which the roundlet is much enlarged and the rectangular 
bars are equal in length, is found in the sign of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian Istar, the Phenician Astarte, and has come in 
later times to*represent the planet Venus.¢ This was evi- 
dently always an astronomical sign, and had no religious signifi- 
cance. The identity of the handle cross as found among the 
people of the Euphrates, and the Phenicians with that of the 
Egyptians, has been clearly proved, and there is no doubt that 


* See Dr. Inman’s “ Certain Ancient Faiths, which have been Embodied in An- 
cient Names.” 2 vols. 8vo. London: Triibner & Co. Also “ Ancient Pagan 
and Modern Christian Symbolism.” 8vo. London, 1874. The latter is only a 
chapter from the larger work, and as it bears more directly upon the subject in 
hand than “ Ancient Faiths,” we make our references from it. (See on Crua Ansata, 
pp. 9, 15, 35, 37, 44, 45, 53, 64,102, 103.) The author, so far as he touches Chris- 
tianity, is an unsparing iconoclast. There is no symbol in all the range of relig- 
ion or mythology, whether Israelitish or pagan, Christian or Hindu, but what, in 
his opinion, originated in the grossest and, to us, most disgusting sensualism. 
With a seeming delight in his theory, he resolves, with the greatest clearness to 
himself, one symbol after another back to a phallic origin. The rationalistic sen- 
timents of the author might be more readily excused, and his theory in a measure 
believed, if he did not always speak ex cathedrd, upturning the time-attested inter- 
pretation of the best-known symbols, without condescending to assign a reason or 
cite a parallelism from which to draw his sweeping conclusions, 

+ See Lajard’s Observations sur Vorigine et la signification du symbole appelé la 
croiz ansée. Paris, 1847. ; 
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its narrowest significance was “ Life,” * with a deeper meaning 
which anticipated the continuation of that life through eter- 
nity.t To this day it has the same significance in India. In 
Egypt it was known popularly as the “emblem of life,” and 
the Swastika or holy Tau of the Buddhists is well known to be 
designated by the same appellation. ¢ | 

De Zéckler, in his work previously cited, and Brugsch, in 
his “ Grammar of the Hieroglyphics,” § call attention to still 
another Egyptian form of cross to which religious significance 
in their opinion can be attached. This cross, known as the 
Nile-measure, consists of a perpendicular staff with four bars 
crossing it at right angles. The explanation of its meaning, as 
given by the above authors, is that the bars are symbolic of 
the elements, and of steps or degrees in the spiritual life, neither 
of which are plausible or satisfactory. The probabilities are 
that its name, (NecAovérpiov or NetAooyoreiov,) Nile-measure, may 
have at least indicated its significance, if not its use. The bars 
may have represented certain stages of the river’s rise and fall. 

The Maltese cross, with its four delta-like arms, was dis- 
covered on the island from which it takes its name, and was 
metamorphosed from a gross and sensual representation into 
its present form by the virtuous knights of St. John, who 
adopted it for their coat of arms.| As found it was evidently 
the work of. Phenician colonists, and was mistaken by a cred- 
ulous priesthood for a marvelous revelation from the hands of 
divinity. The study of Assyrian antiquities has, however, re- 
vealed its meaning, as it was understood in its most primitive 
use. It originally typified the elysium of the four great gods 
of the Assyrian pantheon, namely, Ra; the first triad, Ana, 
Beius, and Hea; and when inserted in a roundlet, as may be 


* Zéckler: Das Kreuz Christi, p. 12. 

+ See especially M. Oppert’s L’immortalité de V'dme chez les Chaldéens,” first 
published in the Annales de Philosophie Chretienne for 1874, and issued separately. 
Paris, 1875. This translation of an ancient Assyrian text describes the descent of 
Istar, the Chaldean Astarte, to the abodes of the dead, and the great difficulty of 
her escape. The discovery of this document proves beyond a doubt that the be- 
lief of the continued life of the soul after death prevailed among the Assyrians. 

¢ “Edinburgh Review,” p. 233. 

§ H. Brugsch: Hieroglyphischen Grammatik. Leipzig, 1872. 

| For an explanation as to its origin, etc., consult ‘ Edinburgh Review,” p.'234, 
and Inman’s “ Ancient Pagan Symbolism,” pp. 41, 42. 
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seen in the colossal tablet from Nimroud, deposited in the 
British Museum, it signifies Sansi, or the sun, ruling the earth 
as well as the heavens.* This cross, the symbol of royalty — 
and dominion, was hung upon the breasts of kings,+.as may 
be seen on the Nineveh remains. With this meaning it was 
worn on the official garments of the Etruscan priesthood. 
The usual appearance of the cross on monuments, with its 
arms corresponding with the cardinal points, indicates that it 
was a symbol of the life-giving power of the sun.t Here 
again we find the symbol associated with the idea of life. The 
Maltese cross has been found in Asia Minor, Cyprus, and 
Sicily ; and Schlieman has discovered a number of representa- 
tions of it, with other crosses, on vases, which he has dug from 
what he supposes to be the seat of ancient Troy. § 

One of the most notable types of cross, and one which has 
figured in the religious symbolism of more peoples than any 
other, is that which is popularly and erroneously known as 
“ Thor’s hammer,” or “Thor’s battle-ax.” 

This popular emblem, which for thousands of years (and per- 
haps almost as much now as ever) has been the distinguishing 
sign of deified heroes, may be best described as a cruciform 
hammer. It received its name from being borne in the hand 
of Thor, as the all-powerful instrument by means of which his 
marvelous deeds recorded in the Eddas were accomplished. It 
was venerated by the heroes of the North as the magical sign 
which thwarted the power of death over those who bore it; 
and the Scandinavian devotee placed it upon his horn of mead 
before raising it to his lips, no doubt for the purpose of impart- 
ing to it life-giving virtues. It was also adopted at an early 
day by all the potentates of the North as a symbol of power. 
By a stretch of imagination, for which we have been unable to 
find any authority, the writer in the “ Edinburgh Review ” | in- 
forms us that it was “that mark which the prophet was com- 

* “ Edinburgh Review,” p. 234, and Zéckler: Das Kreuz Christi, p. 13. 

+ Layard’s “ Mon. of Nin.,” pl. lix; and again on xli the same form is used for 
ear-rings, 

t Micalis: Antichi Monumenti, pl. xxix. Also note some additional instances of 
the occurrence of Maltese crosses near Pau, in the Basses-Pyrénées, mentioned in 
“ Edinburgh Review,” p. 235. 


§ Zockler: “ Op. Cit.” p. 13. 
|‘ Edinburgh Review,” p. 237. Jan., 1870. 
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manded to impress upon the foreheads of the faithful in Judah.” 
Ezek. ix, 4. 

As to its name, the popular designation of the symbol is 
evidently a misnomer, since its origin dates back centuries be- 
fore the mythology of the North was developed. In India it 
was known as the swastika of the Buddhists, and served as the 
monograms of Vishnu and Siva. Such are its associations and 
uses at the present day, and, no doubt, they have been the same 
from the very advent of the religions of these respective deities. 
The inquirer has, however, not even here measured the limit of 
its antiquity, for in China it was known long before the Sakya- 
Buddha era as the Leo-tseu, and was portrayed upon the walls 
of their pagodas, and upon the lanterns used to illumine their 
most sacred precincts. It has ever been the symbol of their 
heaven.* In the great temple of Rameses II, at Thebes, it is 
represented frequently with such associations as conclusively 
prove that its significance was the same in the land of the Nile 
asin China. All over the East it is the magic symbol of the 
Buddhist heaven; “the chief ornament on the scepters and 
crowns of the Bompa deities of Thibet, who dispute the palm 
of antiquity with all other divinities; and is beautifully pressed 
in the Artee, or musical bell, borne by the figure of Balgovina, 
the herald or messenger of heaven.t The universality of the 
use of this symbol is proven by its prevalence as well in Europe, 
as in Asia and Africa. Among the Etruscans it was used as a 
religious sign, as is shown by its appearance on urns exhumed 
from ancient lake-beds situated between Parma and Pacenza. 
Those taken from the lacustrine cemeteries are thought to date 
back to 1000 B.C. On the terra cotta vases of Alba Longa 
the same sign is impressed, and served as the symbol of Per- 
sephone, the awful queen of the shades, the “arbiter of mortal 
fate,”+ while on the roll of the Roman soldiery it was the sign 
of life. On the old Runic monuments of Scandinavia it is ever 
present.§ Even in Scotland it is found on sculptured stones 

*Consult especially Zéckler’s Das Kruz Christi, and the source cited by him, 
page 17. Also the treatment of the subject by the “‘ Edinburgh Review” is ad- 
mirable, and to it we express our indebtedness. 

+ Edinburgh Review,” p. 238. 

t Millin’s Galerie Mythologique, pl. exxxi and cxliv. 

§ See Stephens: ‘‘ The Old Northern Runic Monuments.” Pp. 674, 752. Lon- 
don, 1860. 
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of unknown age.* The most numerous examples of this form 
of cross are, however, preserved in the sculptures from Khors- 
abad and the ivories from Nimroud. In all we see heaven and 
the hope of the future life typified. For the reader who may 
wish to look at another side of the subject we cite Dr. Inman, 
who attempts to find for the cross pattée, or Thor’s hammer, the 
same origin to which he assigns every other symbol. 

In this connection we might cite the occurrence of many dif- 
ferent forms of the cross in various parts of Europe. A couple 
especially are prominent and of interest. On a coin of the 
ancient city of Asido, in South Spain, the cross, with arms of 
equal length, is found with an upturned crescent below it.t An- 
other cross which has attracted much attention is found hewn 
in a rock near Halle, with plants and weapons beside it, and is 
said by antiquarians to belong to a period long anterior to the 
Christianization of Germany.§ 

The pre-Christian crosses of Rome are evidently of Egyptian 
origin. Probably the most ancient known crosses are two 
of hewn stone, discovered a few years ago in the wilds of Cen- 
tral India by a Mr. Mulheran, C. E. These granite monoliths 
are in perfect condition, and amid surroundings which indicate 
that once, in a primeval age, instead of the ancient and inter- 
minable forests which now cover this region, agriculture and the 
domestic arts were there carried to a reasonable degree of per- 
fection. The larger of these crosses stands ten feet nine inches, 
and the smaller eight feet six inches above the ground. This 
mountain district has long been uninhabited, and the learned 
writer in the “Edinburgh Review,” who cites these remains, 
estimates their origin as dating 3,000 years B. C. 

A most interesting divergence from the subject in hand 
would be the consideration of the significance of the cross as it 
appears in the plans and architectural proportions of ancient 
tumuli, pyramids, and temples. It is a question whether the 
cross in these connections had any significance other than so 

* See a work on the subject published by Dr. Stuart under the auspices of the 


Spaulding Club. 

+ Inman’s “ Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism,” p. 44. 

t See J. Zébel de Zangroniz, in der Zeitschr. der deutschen Morganl. Gesell- 
schaft. Bd, 17, (1863,) sec. 337. Also, Zéckler’s Das Krewa Christi, p. 27. 

§ See F. de Rougemont, die Bronzezeit oder die Semiten im Occident, deutsch 
Ausg. von 0. Aug. Keerl, 1869. 8, 410 £—Zéckler, “ Op. Cit.,” p. 29. 
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far as it served as a convenient basis for the form of a structure. 
Though many modern churches are built in the form of a 
cross, in honor of the distinguishing symbol of Christianity, it 
is quite plain that there are great numbers of modern cruciform 
edifices whose forms have no symbolic meaning, or even a ref- 
erence, to any religious idea. The writer above alluded to has 
made a number of interesting references to cruciform struct- 
ures in antiquity, chief among them the great temple of Bindh 
Madhu, formerly situated in the ancient city of Benares, on the 
banks of the Ganges, but demolished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the Emperor Aurungzebe.* However, the author has 
only been able to excite curiosity of a nature which would seem 
to draw attention from the well-known symbolism of the cross 
to almost an entirely different subject, without adding anything 
to its elucidation. For those who are interested in the colossal 
cruciform architecture of India we beg leave to cite Maurice’s 
“Indian Antiquities,” where such monuments of the labor of 
generations as the subterranean temple at Elephanta and the 
temple of Chillambrum are described. Even more remote from 
the subject in hand is that species of argument which would at- 
tempt to find the cross represented in the well-known “ grove ” 
or “mystic palm-tree” of Eastern nations. Dr. Zéckler far- 
nishes an illustration of this Babylonian and Assyrian tree, with 
its three pairs of branches and its crowning tuft of palm-leaves, 
to which he adds the opinion that this symbol had, no doubt, 
reference to the tree of life.t A coffin found in Warka, the 
ancient Erech, (Gen. x, 10,) bears the sign upon it, and it is 
thought to typify the life to come.t 

The writer in the “ Edinburgh Review” cites numerous in- 
stances of the association of the tree with the cross, and uses all 
his argument to prove that the idea of the cross in antiquity 
originated with the tree of life in the garden of Eden. It 
would have been difficult to have framed a more improbable 
theory. No doubt the complex representations of a tree found 
among the Assyrians, the Buddhists, and the Egyptians, and as- 


* Described in Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iv, p. 149, edit. 4 Rouen. 

+ See Das Kreuz Christi, p. 14. 

See Layard’s “Nineveh,” fig. 338 and text thereto, pp. 342, 410, 426. Also 
Piper’s Der Bawm des Lebens, in Evangel Kalender, 1863, p. 23. The coffin referred 
to is deposited in the British Museum, 
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sociated by them always with their worship, may indicate the 
vestige of a clearer knowledge of the tree of life once possessed by 
the ancestors of those peoples; but what connection there is be- 
tween this representation of the tree of life and the simple figures 
of the cross which we have cited, we are unable to discover.* 

The astonishment of the discoverers and conquerors of the’ 
New World can hardly be appreciated, when, upon their ar- 
rival in the land of wonders, they observed the most marked 
resemblances between Christian usage and worship and that 
of the Mexicans.t Besides the observance of ceremonies re- 
sembling the eucharist, to their surprise and bewilderment, 
they found the cross in its accepted form erected in the tem- 
ples of Anahuac. How the sacred emblem, which they sup- 
posed to be peculiar alone to the faith of which they were the 
champions, could have reached this remote and unknown land, 
became a fruitful subject for their speculations, and in fact for 
many others more learned than they in later times. Two 
views, in themselves perplexing, were adopted as a solution of 
the problem. The first, that the Apostle Thomas had preached 
Christianity to the inhabitants of the New World, was confi- 
dently believed by some, and the inventive faculty of the 
priesthood was not long wanting in the discovery of a tradition 
confirming the opinion. 

St. Columba was also credited with elunilar missionary la- 
bors.§ The second view, which seems to have been largely 
shared by the invaders and their historians, was that these re- 
semblances to the practices and symbolism of the true faith 
were but devices of the Evil One to lead away the wretched 
people who accepted them. De Solis thinks there is nothing 
improbable in the fact “that the malignant influence, so fre- 
quently noticed in sacred history, should be found equally in 
profane.” | 

Herrera indulges in the same superstition with reference to 


*See Inman’s “ Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism,” pp. 22, 49, 
50, 70, 91, 100; and Mr. Newton’s Essay in the Appendix is worthy of a reading. 

+ See Prescott’s “ Appendix to Conquest of Mexico,” part i. 

t See Kingsborough’s “ Mexican Antiquities,” vol. vi, p. 332. London, 1830-48. 
Also, see Veytia’s Historia Antiqua de Mejico, lib. i, cap. xv. Mexico, 1836. Also the 
same, lib, i, cap. xix; and Dr. Mier's ‘‘ Dissertation on Sahagun,”’ lib. iii supplement. 

§ See Kingsborough’s ‘Mex. Ant.,” vol. iv, p. 285. 

| Antonio de Solis: Hist. de la Conquista, lib. ii, cap, iv. Madrid, 1684. 
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the diabolical imitations of the Israelitish exodus ; * and Lord 
Kingsborough, with strange bias, furnishes us the unusual 
anomaly of the union of great learning with over credulity.+ 
The number of crosses of various forms aud materials which 
met their eyes in all parts of the newly-discovered land fur- 
nished them with repeated surprises.t In the court of the 
temple of Cozumel, off the coast of Yucatan, Cortez discov- 
ered a cross which he describes as about ten palms high, and 
made of stone and lime. Mr. Stephens, however, in his “In- 
cidents of Travel in Yucatan,”§ in commenting on the s0- 
called “Cozumel cross” preserved at Merida, and which is 
claimed to be the identical one alluded to by Cortez, expresses 
some doubts as to whether the cross was ever really an object 
of worship among the natives. To the able refutation of this 
statement, found in Mr. Prescott’s Appendix, there may be 
added many conclusive proofs that Mr. Stephens’s opinion 
was illy founded. Even at the present day a cross may be 
seen sculptured in bas-relief on the wall of one of the buildings 
of the Palenque, while the figure of a child is held up before | 
+t in adoration.| Every temple, chapel, pyramidal summit, 
‘and subterranean sanctuary was adorned with it, while the 
vestments of the priests, who performed sacrificial duties in 
the presence of their gods, were figured all over with it. 
Sepulchers and tombs were graven with the wondrous symbol, 
while its form in many instances served as the plan for sub- 
terranean temples. 

In Ojaaca, in Central America, we find a marvelous illus- 
tration of this style of cruciform structure in the great temple 
at Mitzla, “the city of the moon,” hewn in the living rock by 
the stupendous labor of no mean artisans. Still, if the form 
of the cross existed only in the plan of architectural structures, 
it would not be worth while to attach much importance to 
its presence. No wonder that the Christian knight, full of 


* Herrera: Hist. General, dec. iii, lib. iii, cap. x. Madrid, 1730. 

+ “Mex. Antiq,” tom. vi, pp. 282-410. 

¢ For the references on this subject consult the Spanish writers cited in note 
at the begitining of the article. 

§ New York, 1843, vol. ii, chap. xx. 

{ See Prescott: “‘ Hist. Conquest of Mex.” Appendix, parti. Also Herrera; 
Hist. General, dec. ii, lib. iii, cap. i Also Gomera: Chronica de la Nuevo Espana, 
cap. xv, ap. Barcia, tom. ii. 
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enthusiasm over his rich conquest, and with a vision incapable © 
of seeing any thing in its true light, (because of the enchant- 
ing tales of Marco Polo, which he had imbibed,) should be 
ready to see in the wonderful Quelzalcoatl of the Mexicans 
the white man, with a long beard, who came from the East 
and disappeared again, the visit of St. Thomas, or some other 
saintly personage, whose religion was symbolized in the cross 
of Christ.* The whole narrative of their adventures and im- 
pressions, as given by the Spanish historians, seems surrounded 
with the enchantment of an Arabian tale. In Mexico the 
cross, in the majority of instances, was the symbol of the god- 
dess of rain, and annual ceremonies were conducted in her 
honor; it, as her characteristic emblem, occupied a prominent 
place. In both North and South America the cross was dedi- 
cated to her. In the spring time, when the Mexican wished 
to conciliate Centeotl, the goddess of corn, the daughter of 
heaven, with blind and barbarous superstition he nailed a 
young man or maiden to the cross, and after awhile dispatched 
the miserable victim with an arrow from his bow. The Mu- 
yscas, of the northern part of South America, naturally of a 
milder disposition, instead of resorting to such barbarous 
measures, were in the habit of stretching two ropes at right 
angles across the surface of a quiet lake or placid pool in a 
stream, and at the point of intersection of these gigantic 
arms, the oblation of precious gems, and food, and oils, were cast 
into the tranquil water.+ Every-where in those portions of 
the New World which were occupied by the civilized races 
which inhabited it before the Red Indians, the fruitful power 
.of nature in earth and air, and especially razn, was worshiped 
through the sign of the cross. Brinton, while stating that the 
arms of the cross, pointing to the cardinal quarters, represent 
the “rain bringers,” ventures pretty far when he adds that 
the tombs of the Mexicans were built cruciform, as symbolic 
of the resurrection and future life, because the buried body 
would rise by the power of the four spirits of the world, as the 
buried seed takes on a new existence when watered with the 

* For a good account of Quelzalcoatl, see Prescott’s ‘ Mexico,” vol. i, Book i, 
chap. iii. 

+ See especially “ Edinburgh Review,” p. 233; Milller’s Geschichte der Amerikan- 
tschen Urreligionen, pp. 371-499. Squier’s “ Serpent Symbol in America,” (1869,) 
p. 98; and Brinton’s “ Myths of the New World,” pp. 95-97. 
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vernal showers. If such was their illustration of the resurrec- 
tion, we would not be surprised if some enthusiast should go a 
step farther than the Spanish conquerors, and conclude that 
St. Paul, as well as St. Thomas, had preached the Gospel in 
the New World. A superstitious reverence was attached to the 
cross among the various peoples of North and South America, 
such as could only be rivaled by the bigoted invaders of their 
lands and homes. As an illustration of the belief in the mi- 
raculous power of the symbol, it was common to lay wooden 
and miniature stone crosses on new-born babes, in order to 
drive away evil spirits.* Representations of the cross, in con- 
nection with sacrifices, are plainly delineated on Mexican bas- 
reliefs and manuscripts. 

A Mr. Fejérvary, in Hungary, possesses a Mexican mann- 
script, on the last leaf of which is a simple Tau cross, bearing a 
sacrifice, and before it stands what appears to be a bloody 
god.t The coincidence which makes the cross of the Mexicans 
an instrument of sacrifice, like the cross of Christ, is strange 
enough. In America the peculiarity of the use of the Tau 
cross is that it was exclusively dedicated to the god of rain, or 
productive force in nature; but the same idea is expressed by 
its use in the New World as was designed to be symbolized by 
this sign in the Old. 

The worship of the sun once was, no doubt, prevalent in 
South America, as it was known to be the national religion of 
the Peruvians. Here, again, the Maltese cross is common, with 
the same significance as it possessed among the Assyrians. 
These crosses in most instances are found hewn in the rock, 
with their arms pointing toward the cardinal quarters. A 
warrior holding a banner decorated with a large Maltese cross, 
as depicted on a tablet of gypsum discovered by Captain Du 
Paix, is described by Baradére in his Antiquities.t Many 
others are found scattered over that large district. in South 
America where Sabean worship prevailed. § 

Thor’s hammer is likewise of frequent occurrence, especially 
in Mexico, where it is found carved on walls and the entrances 


* Zéckler: Das Kreuz Christi, p. 32. 

¢ Zéckler, page 33; and Klemm: Culturgeschichte, v, 142. 
¢ “ Mex. Antiq.,” pl xxix. (Prém. Expéd.) 

§ “Edinburgh Review,” p. 235, 
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of temples.* In the year 1839 a Dr. Lund discovered, near 
Bahia, in Brazil, what he supposed to be a runic stone table on 
which the image of Thor was engraven. On this also was a 
quite perfect cross of the Thor’s-hammer class. Dr. Zéckler, 
on quoting this fact, falls in with the extravagant theories of a 
few foreign writers on America, who claim that the Scandina- 
vians spread their civilization all over the New World. We 
are willing to accept the claims made for the Northmen, so far 
as there are documents to back them, (and that there are such 
we do not doubt,) but no further.t While the treatment of this 
subject by Dr. Zéckler is altogether commendable, yet in this 
particular department we are forced to the conclusion that he 
is a better theologian than an American antiquarian. 

Such are the facts in as compressed a form as it is possible 
for us to present them without wearying the reader unduly on 
this at best a perplexing subject. The origin of this symbolism, 
so fraught with deepest interest, as yet is unexplained, and, we 
fear, is inexplicable. How a simple sign should be made the 
arbitrary representative of the same idea the world over among 
people separated by seas and mountains, and strangers to each 
other in point of language and customs, without any great 
fact or event associating itself with that sign from which it 
might derive its meaning, must ever be a marvel before the 
eyes of the world. All round the globe we find one common 
attempt at representing the idea of life present and life to come 
under the simple figure of the cross. 

We believe we are not putting too strong a construction on 
the facts when we say that it furnishes an exhibition of the 
great struggle of the race after God and that which is immortal. 
This conclusion reached, the most interesting question con- 
nected with the subject yet remains unanswered, namely: Was 
it merely a coincidence which assigned to the cross the same 
symbolic significance in paganism and in Christianity? That 
it should embody the living hope of pagans three thousand 
years before Christ, and of all the world at the present day, 
after a lapse of nearly five thousand years, is strange enough. 

Opinion has ranged widely on this subject ; some have held 
that the cross was an object of revelation, while others have 


* Kingsborough’s “ Mex. Antiq.,” tom. iv. 
+ Rafn: Antiquitates Americane. Fol. Hafnie, 1837. 
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gone to the other extreme of declaring its adoption by so many 
peoples for the same purpose to be purely accidental. This we 
must leave as an open question for the decision of the reader. 

It suffices for the present to reflect upon the fact that the 
cross is no longer the sign of an uncertain hope entertained by 
the pagan devotee, but is, and ever will be, the matchless sym- 
bol of a hope which enables us to furnish a reason for the faith 
that is within us. 





Art. III.—RELATIONS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH TO THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 


History of the. Methodist Episcopal Church. By NatHan Banas, D.D. 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America. By 

ABEL Stevens, LL.D. 

Journals of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1796 to 1872. 
History of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Ropert Emory, 

D.D., (1773 to 1856 inclusive.) 

THE magnitude of the evil of intemperance is becoming better 
understood by all classes of society, and its desolating ravages 
are mourned over by the sober and religious community as 
never before. Those engaged in the ruinous traffic haye grown 
more bold, and seek to promote their nefarious designs by or- 
ganization; while the friends of temperance have become 
heroic and sublime in their labors for the suppression of the 
evil. The battle is waxing hotter and hotter, and the contest- 
ants include all ranks and conditions of mankind. In this 
hotly-contested battle of right against wrong no branch of the 
Church of Christ can stand aloof as a disinterested spectator. 
It is the cause of humanity, and the cause of humanity is the 
cause of God. 

The position taken by the Church of Christ upon this ques- 
tion is most important. A false or, equivocal position must 
inevitably retard the good work; «a true and unwavering stand 
will accelerate it and hasten its final success. In the future, 
when the battle has been fought and won, the position taken 
by any branch of the Church of Christ will become historic, 
and will be a matter of congratulation or regret. The ground 
occupied by the Methodist Episcopal Church is well under- 
stood, its fundamental law requiring each individual member 
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to abstain from “drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme neces- 
sity.” The temperance idea is, therefore, incorporated in our 
organic law, and the Church is one great temperance society, 
with well-defined principles and purposes. To trace the de- 
velopment of this idea, and to show the position of our Church 
upon this question, is the object of the present writing. 

The General Rules, from which the foregoing quotation is 
made, were formulated by John and Charles Wesley in 1743. 
Wesley found drunkenness a prevalent evil in his day, and the 
ravages of the liquor fiend excited his commiseration for the 
sufferings, and stimulated his zeal for the salvation, of men. 
Methodists were expected to avoid “evil of every kind, but 
especially that most generally practiced,” among which drunk- 
enness has always been found. The rule on this subject has 
several times been changed, as follows :— 

1743. Mr. Wesley’s original rule: “ Drunkenness, buying 
or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases 
of extreme necessity.” 

1789. “ Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, 
or drinking them.” 

1790. “ Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liquors, unless 
in cases of necessity.” 

1791. “ Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liquors, unless 
in cases of necessity.” . 

1848. Mr. Wesley’s rule restored as in 1743. 

The General, Rules have become a part of the constitu- 
tional law of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to which every 
member has subscribed, and by which they are governed. 
Under this law the Church, in its legislative body, has sought 
to give expression to its views, and efficiency to the law, in 
various ways. It was not to be expected that a rule or law so 
at variance with the common customs of the age would remain 
unviolated. There were then, as now, some who were regard- 
less of Church vows, and held law’in abeyance when goaded 
on in an evil course by appetite or gain. But the fathers 
thought the offenders should be dealt with, and the law be 
vindicated; As early as 1780 we find Conference action re- 
corded. At that time the struggle for national independence 
was progressing, and for years the colonies had been engaged 
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in war. Religious privileges had been few, and spiritual pros- 
perity had been retarded. Church laws had been thrown 
aside, or trampled under foot. Asbury came forth from his 
retirement, whither he had been driven by the war, and pre- 
sided at this Conference. It was found that Methodists had 
suffered in the general defection from the ways of God, and 
were engaged in the distillation of spirituous liquors. In rela- 
tion to this the following was adopted :— 

“ Quest. Do we disapprove of the practice of distilling grain 
into liquor? Shall we disown our friends who will not re- 
nounce the practice ¢ 

“ Ans. Yes.” 

This law had special reference to distilling, and nothing was 
said about drinking. But three years later higher ground was 
taken, and the following was added to the Conference Minutes : 

“ Quest. Should our friends be permitted to make spirituous 
liquors, sell, and drink them in drams? 

“Ans. By no means: we think it wrong in its nature and 
consequences, and desire all our preachers to teach the peo- 
ple by precept and example to put away this evil.” 

This was strong ground to be taken, considering the preva- 
lence of the evil, for in that day it pervaded all classes of so- 
ciety. Seasons of festivity and sorrow, of labor and relaxation, 
and sometimes even of religious solemnity, were characterized 
by the freé use of intoxicating drinks. Although in all ages 
drunkenness has been condemned as a vice, the Methodist 
Church was the first Christian Church since the apostles 
which forbade the use of spirituous liquors as a beverage, and 
their sale for such purposes. The action of the Conference 
mentioned above was thirty years earlier than the organization 
of any temperance society. The men composing that Confer- 
ence were brave and good men, pioneers in a good cause, 
ready to carry out the law as left by Wesley. 

In the three years from 1780 to 1783 there was evidently a 
growth in the temperance sentiment. In the first-named year 
the distillation of ardent spirits was denounced, and all Meth- 
odists engaged in the base work were to be disowned. It was 
pandering too much to the vices of the times. It is likely 
that as some Methodists were engaged in the manufacture 
of spirituous liquors, many more were habitual drinkers. 
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There is an intimation that the preachers were not all free 


from it. Mention is made of the same state of things in the 
Large Minutes. The evil of dram drinking and snuff taking 
was found to some extent, even among those who met in band. 
These bands were supposed to include the most devoted and 
circumspect, but they were living in violation of the rules of the 
Church. Their condition is sho wnby the following minute :-— 

* Quest. Have those in band left off snuff and drams ? 

“ Ans. No. Many are still enslaved to one or the other. 
In order to redress this, 1. Let no preacher touch either on 
any account. 2. Strongly dissuade our people from them. 
3. Answer their pretenses, particularly curing the colic.” 

Our fathers were engaged in a hard fight. They were bat- 
tling an insidious foe. It is evident the early dram-drinking 
Methodists were not slow in finding pretenses for their evil 
habits. We think the preachers assigned theinselves a hard 
task to answer the pretenses of moderate drinkers. The 
“colic,” and kindred diseases requiring oft-repeated doses of 
ardent spirits, are stubborn ailments, and will not readily yield 
to medical treatment, and the subjects of them are in constant 
fear of a return of the malady, and so think it best to use the 
medicine as a preventive as well as a cure. Alas for the 
weakness of human nature! The preachers also were specially 
reminded of their duty of total abstinence in the following :— 

“ Quest. May our ministers or traveling preachers drink 
spirituous liquors ¢ 

“ Ans. By no means, unless it be medicinally.” 

They were also enjoined to preach expressly against dram 
drinking. The leaders were to “closely examine and exhort 
every person to put away the accursed thing.” The preacher 
was to “warn every Society that none who is guilty herein 
can remain among us;” and he was to “vigorously, but 
calmly, enforce the rule concerning drams.” And on the re- 
ception of a new helper the question was proposed, “ Do you 
take no drams?” 

It has been seen that the original rule of Mr. Wesley was 
changed in 1789, leaving out the phrase “unless in cases of ex- 
treme necessity,” thus prohibiting ald use of spirituous liquors 
as a drink, and even forbidding buying or selling them under any 
circumstances. In 1790 the rule was again changed, and in a 
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‘great measure robbed of its significance and glory, by leav- 
ing out the phrase buying or selling. This was probably the 
greatest mistake ever made on this subject by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It compromised the Church, and did an 
incalculable amount of injury. Within six years of this time 
the pernicious custom of retailing spirituous liquors by mem- 
bers of the Church had become so offensive as to require a 
special enactment of the General Conference to check the un- 
hallowed practice; to check, but not prohibit, for when people 
begin to make laws with a view to regulate an existing evil, it 
is an evidence that the evil itself is in some sense sanctioned. 
To regulate this evil the General Conference of 1796 added 
a new section tothe Discipline: “ Of the Sale and Use of Spir- 
ituous Liquors.” It is in itself something of a curiosity. “If 
any member of our Society retail or give spirituous liquors, 
and any thing disorderly be transacted under his roof’ on this 
account, the preacher who has the oversight of the circuit 
shal] proceed against him, as in the case of other immoralities ; 
and the person accused shall be cleared, censured, suspended, 
or excluded, according to his conduct, as on other charges of 
immorality.” This was asort of an ecclesiastical-civil damage 
law, punishing a man for the evil consequences of the selling 
or giving, while it tolerated the acts themselves. At this time 
the bishops (Coke and Asbury) were requested by the Confer- 
ence to prepare notes explanatory of the Discipline. They did 
so, and the notes were bound up with the form of Discipline. 
Explanatory of the above section we find the following note :— 


N. B. Far be it from us to wish or endeavor to intrude upon the 
roper religious or civil liberty of any of our people. But the retail- 
ing of spirituous liquors, and giving drams to customers when they 
call at the stores, are such prevalent customs at present, and are pro- 
ductive of so many evils, that we judge it our indispensable duty 
to form a regulation against them. The cause of God, which we 
prefer to every other consideration under heaven, absolutely 
requires us to step forth with humble boldness in this respect. 


This objectionable section was omitted from the Discipline 
in 1840. 

The administrators of discipline were evidently perplexed 
by the change of the General Rule, because under it, in its 
changed form, those who trafficked in spirituous liqnors could 
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be dealt with, only under the more general and equivocal rule 
of “doing no harm.” 

There were but slight changes in the law for many years 
after this. In 1820 we get a glimpse of the matter in the 
“ Bishops’ Address to the General Conference,” which, on this 
point, was referred to a committee, with instructions to report. 
The report was made, but was laid upon the table. The fol- 
lowing, however, was added to the Discipline: “No preacher 
among us shall distill or retail spirituous liquors without for- 
feiting his official standing.” The law itself is a sad comment 
upon the practices of the times. There were diverse views in 
regard to this, and a motion was made to strike it out; but the 
motion was lost. It was then moved “that no member in 
our Church shall distill ardent spirits without forfeiting his 
standing.” This, though a just and consistent measure, was 
killed by indefinite postponement. From 1790 to 1828 there 
was great laxity on the part of the administrators of Discipline, 
and the tendency of the Church was to recede from the orig- 
inal position of Mr. Wesley. The rule itself had been soft- 
ened down, and in many instances even this had been suffered 
to remain as a dead letter. The American Temperance So- 
ciety commenced its operations in 1826, and did a vast amount 
of good. <A proposition was made to our Church that it should 
unite with that society, but the terms were such as the Church 
did not think it expedient to accept. The proposition gave 
rise to a controversy, and to some bitterness and heart-burnings 
on both sides of the question. The discussion elicited some 
facts that had long been concealed. It was clearly discovered 
that members of our own Church were in the daily habit of 
using intoxicating liquors, and that the Discipline, at best, had 
been but partially enforeed. This discovery led to important 
results. It showed the necessity of a reformation even in our 
own Church, notwithstanding the prohibitory rule. Temper- 
ance societies were formed, and many of the preachers and 
people fell in with the temperance measures, greatly to the 
benefit of the Church and to the cause of God generally. 

The General Conference of 1828 adopted.a report on the 
subject, prepared by Wilbur Fisk. It speaks of the example 
of the fathers both in Europe and America, and of our excel- 
lent rules, as tending to the suppression of intemperance, and 
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declared it important, in order to advance the cause, that we 
neither drink ourselves, (except medicinally,) nor give it to visit- 
ors or workmen. 

In 1832, on motion of 8. G. Roszel, a committee of seven 
was appointed, denominated “The Committee on Temperance.” 
This was the first committee ever appointed by the General 
Conference bearing this name, but which has been continued 
in every General Conference since. Memorials on the subject 
came in from various parts of the country, showing that the 
people were becoming alive to the importance of the question. 
Rev. H. B. Bascom, secretary of the committee, prepared an 
address, which was read before the Conference and unani- 
mously adopted. It was ordered printed in “The Advocate 
and Journal,” and also in tract form, as a summary expression 
of the views of that body upon this important question. It 
was also incorporated in full by Dr. Bangs in his “ History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” It is a strong and earnest 
appeal to the members of our Church to abstain entirely trom 
the use of spirituous liquors. The foundation of this appeal 
is laid in the Bible, where the foundation of all true efforts 
in the temperance reform should be laid. Because of the 
poisonous nature of alcohol, the duty of total abstinence is 
urged with great force as the only line of safety, for the tran 
sition from a temperate to an intemperate use of spirituous 
liquors is almost as certain as it is insensible. “ Indeed,” says 
the author, “ with us 7 2s a@ question of great moral interest, 
whether a man can indulge in their use at all and be considered 
temperate.” Of the relations of this subject to the Church he 
thus speaks :— 

The great and increasing interest, the deep and lasting stake we 
must always have, as a Church, in preventing and curing the evils 
of intemperance, will furnish an obvious and commanding vindica- 
tion of the course we have adopted, in making this appeal to the 
good sense and enlightened piety of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, We consider all intemperance, whether in its incipient or 
more advanced stages, as an abuse of the physical force and vigor of 
man, and seriously deducting from the integrity of his mental 


powers and moral purposes ; and we therefore invoke the aid of our 
people in an attempt to banish the evil from our Church altogether. 


The author also fortifies his position, and adds weight to his 
appeal, by quoting from the father and founder of Methodism. - 
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The terse, concise sentences of Wesley are worthy of tran- 
scription here. We wish his burning words may sink deep 
into the hearts of all men. He says of ardent spirits in 
general :— : 


“ First of all, sacredly abstain from all spirituous liquors ; touch 
them not on any pretense whatever.” On their manufacture and 
sale he remarks, “ It is amazing that the preparation or selling of 
this poison should be permitted, I will not say in any Christian — 
country, but in any civilized State!” He pronounces the gain of 
the trafficker in ardent spirits “the price of blood,” and adds 
emphatically, “ Let not any lover of virtue and truth say one word 
in favor of this monster. Let no lover of mankind open his mouth 
to extenuate the guilt of it. Oppose it as you would oppose the 
devil, whose offspring and likeness it is.’ Of grocers, in this traffic, 
he affirms, “ They murder mankind by wholesale, and drive them 
to hell like sheep.” He denounces both the manufacture and the 
sale of spirituous liquors, except for mechanical and medicinal pur- 
poses, a8 a gross immorality; declaring, “ None can gain in this 
way by swallowing up his neighbor’s substance, without gaining 
the damnation of hell!” 


In 1836, the law of 1820 declaring that “ No preacher among 
us shall distill or retail spirituous liquors without losing his 
official standing,” was changed so as to apply to “ every elder, 
deacon, or preacher.” An effort was also made to restore the 
original rule of Mr. Wesley. We have already adverted to 
the evil done by the softening down of this rule. Mr. Bascom, 
in the address above quoted, expressed an opinion, that the 
change of the rule by American Methodists, and the substitu- 
tion of one less unequivocal in its character, since 1790 had 
been “attended with but little good to any, and perhaps with 
direct injury to thousands.” But the General Cunterence was 
not yet convinced, the delegates had not yet seen enough of 
the evils of the traffic, and the resolution calling for the restora- 
tion resulted in a long and earnest debate. The report of 
the committee was finally submitted to the bishops, with a re- 
quest that they give their opinion ‘‘ whether it interferes with 
the fourth restrictive regulation in our Discipline.” We are 
not advised that they ever reported. The Conference Journal: 
gives no further account of any action taken. Whether the 
bishops rendered an opinion on the question referred to them 
or not, we find, by reference to the General Conference Jour- 
nal of 1840, that the question of a change of the rule was sub- 
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mitted to the Annual Conferences. On motion of George 
Peck, the Committee on Temperance was instructed “ to inves- 
tigate the Journals of the Annual Conferences in order to ascer- 
tain the state of the vote upon the restoration of Mr. Wesley’s 
rule on the sale and use of ardent spirits.” The constitutional 
majority was obtained, both in the Annual Conferences and in 
the General Conference, but the rule was not restored. The 
debate which occurred in the General Conference of 1844 
throws some light upon this matter. Dr. Smith said, “ Four 
years ago they attempted to introduce this rule into the Gen- 
eral Rules, but the movement failed. The Annual Conferences 
would not give their consent ; the constitutional authority could 
not be obtained.” 

Dr Bangs replied, “It was obtained by a large majority.” 

Dr. Smith continued, “It was not put in because the report 
of Dr. Tomlinson maintained that the alteration in the general 
rule had not been legally recommended.” 

Just what this technical quibble was we are not advised. 
Dr. Tomlinson was Chairman of the Committee on Temperance 
in 1840, and in the report gave his own interpretation of the 
constitutional restriction. His views were opposed by Drs. 
Fisk, Winans, and Slicer, and the report was never adopted. 
In. the General Conference the vote on the restoration of the 
rule stood seventy-six affirmative and thirty-eight negative. 
The vote first stood seventy-five affirmative, but H. B. Bascom 
voted after the secretary’s count, thus obtaining the required 
two-thirds majority, if it be understood of those present and 
voting; but the decision of the bishop was, that as two thirds 
of the elected members did not vote for it the motion was lost, 
and, because of the lateness of the hour, the friends of the 
measure made no appeal from the decision of the Chair. Thus, 
by a decision of Bishop Andrew contrary to reason and par- 
liamentary usage, this important measure was put beyond 
possibility of adoption for a long time. This, indeed, was the 
last item of business done in the Conference of 1840. It im- 
mediately adjourned without ordering the question to be sub- 
mitted to the Annual Conferences, so that five years at least 
must elapse before it could become a law. 

We have Already noticed something of the debate on this 
question in the General Conference of 1844. It ended in the 
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adoption of a resolution, by a vote of ninety-nine to thirty-three, 
by which the question of the restoration of Mr. Wesley’s rule 
was submitted to the Annual Conferences. Mr. Early offered 
a resolution by which he sought to embarrass the measure: 
“ Resolved, That it requires two thirds of all the members 
of the General Conference to alter or recommend a change in 
the Restrictive Rules.” Thus it was sought to confirm the de- 
cision of Bishop Andrew, given in 1840. This was ably debated 
by Dr. Peck, and the resolution was lost by a vote of ayes, 
fifty ; nays, ninety. The matter was now to go once more to 
the Annual Conferences. At this Conference, however, the 
Church was divided, and the question was only submitted to 
the northern Conferences. Perhaps this accounts for the over- 
whelming majority in support of the measure. The vote in 
the Annual Conferences stood, for the restoration, two thou- 
sand and eleven against twenty-one. The required two-thirds 
majority was easily obtained in the General Conference of 
1848, and it then became a law. The mutilated rule was ex- 
punged from the Discipline, and the original rule inserted, as 
it stands to-day. 

This action of the General Confer2nce of 1848 speaks vol- 
umes in attestation of the correctness of the views of Mr. Wes- 
ley. After an experiment of fifty-eight years, the Church came 
back to its original starting-point. 

We have not been able to ascertain by whose influence or 
authority the original rule was changed. It was done in the 
interval between the organization of the Church in 1784, and 
the first General Conference thereafter held in 1792. Up to 
that time the business of the Church had been done in the 
Annual Conferences, but we can find no minute made of the 
change of the rule. The Restrictive Rules were not adopted 
until 1808, so that the rule could have been changed without 
its reference to the Annual Conferences. It was suspected by 
some that it was done unfairly. In the debate of 1844 Henry 
Slicer said he suspected the loss of that rule from our Dis- 
cipline would present a curious history could it be known. 
Who can estimate the damage done by the change? H. B. 
Bascom, who was in a position to know as well as any man, 
said it had been attended by little good to any, and perhaps 
with direct injury to thousands. 
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After this the growth of the temperance idea was more rapid, 
and we can trace its development in Church action. The sub- 
ject was presented to the General Conference of 1852 in a 
short buat forcible paragraph in the address of the bishops, 
recommending decisive action. That portion of the address 
was referred to a committee, who’made a good report, which 
was adopted. The fact was seen and acknowledged that the 
temperance reform tended to advance the salvation of men, not 
only rescuing them from a life of open sin and crime, but that 
by its influence thousands were brought to Christ. It was also 
asserted that the Church, in exercising supervision over its 
membership, did not do its whole duty. She must not remain 
an indifferent spectator to the struggle going on around her. 

Nothing of importance was done in the General Conference 
of 1856. A report was presented, laid upon the table, and 
ordered printed. Dr. Slicer made several vain attempts to get 
it before the Conference; but we cannot find that it was again 
taken up. Other matters of a more exciting character occu- 
pied the time and energies of that body, and temperance had 
to stand in abeyance. 

But the General Conference of 1860 more than atoned for 
the neglect in the advanced ground taken. In the report 
adopted some things are especially noteworthy. The respon- 
sibility of the Church is unequivocally declared: “ We are 
deeply sensible of the responsibility resting upon the Church 
for the ultimate triumph of temperance principles. While 
we appreciate the importance of the proper action of civil 
authorities, and the use of social influences and instrumen- 
talities, for the extirpation of the vice of intemperance from 
our land, we utterly despair of the success of any means that 
may be employed except as the Church maintains a position 
firm and unequivocal against all complicity with this vice, 
and at the same time gives her earnest sanction and faithful 
co-operation to all proper measures for its destruction.” 

This is the responsibility the Church needs now to feel. The 
energies of the Church and nation have been expended in close 
combat with other evils, which, in the providence of God, have 
been removed. They should now turn attention to the sup- 
pression of intemperance. Many temperance advocates in the 
past have ignored the Church, and scorned her efforts and in- 
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fluence. But temperance cannot be divorced from the Bible 
any more than rays of light from the sun. We most firmly 
believe that the temperance cause cannot advance one iota 
beyond the position maintained by the Church. We may use 
legislation and social influence as helps in the work. Some 
stronghold may be assaulted, and the enemy routed by some 
sudden dash of the temperance forces; but if not supported by 
the Church, the enemy will retake the position and shout defi- 
ance in the face of the right. 

An inconsistency too often overlooked by professing Chris- 
tians was also condemned. “The renting of buildings for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, and the practice of selling grain 
where it is known to be used for the manufacture of such 
liquors, is contrary to sound Christian morals, and violating 
that rule which enjoins on us ‘to do no harm and avoid evil 
of every kind.’” The evil and manifest inconsistency which 
this condemns is as prevalent now as in 1860; and we must yet 
labor and wait for the elevation of the moral tone before even 
the professed followers of Christ will cease to pander to the 
vice of the times by the renting of buildings and producing 
those commodities which can have no commercial value aside 
from the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. 

The report also enjoined, “ That all ministers having charge 
of circuits or stations should faithfully enforce the provisions 
of the Discipline upon this subject, and that every presiding 
elder should make it a subject of inquiry in every Quarterly 
Conference.” 

The report adopted in 1864 was brief. Preachers were rec- 
ommended to preach specifically upon the subject. Editors were 
requested to publish such articles as would point out the evil 
and the cure. Publishers were requested not to advertise un- 
der any name any alcoholic drinks. And in all cases the pure 
juice of the grape was recommended for the Lord’s Supper. 
The first and last resolution of this report were inserted in the 
Appendix to the Discipline in 1864. 

The report adopted in 1868 was more elaborate than its 
predecessors. It shows how general the vice of intemperance 
has been in every age of the world, and that the good have 

yaged a constant warfare against it. “Sages of heathenism 
and saints of the earliest Christian faith bewailed this evil, and 
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commended the virtue of total abstinence.” This enemy 
now assails all classes of society ; and many of the rich, even in 
our own Church, conform to the evil practices of the world, 
and “put wine and other dangerous liquors on their table, 
and, far worse, indulge in their use.” 

The great men of the nation did not go unreproved, and 
the shame brought upon the country by this intemperance and 
drunkenness was deprecated. Joy is expressed at the growth 
of the temperance sentiment in the laws of the State; and 
hope that a prohibitory law may soon be enacted by every 
State, and by the National Congress. The freedmen of the 
South need it. Our foreign population need it. Our Indian 
tribes need it. “Our men in authority need it to preserve them 
from temptations that assail those in high places, and who 
too often—and even lately in our history—have mantled the 
face of the people with shame as they have heard how the 
wine cup and the whisky glass have caused these their national 
representatives and guardians to become a national dishonor.” 

There is another point in this report which we wish to quote ; 
which, perhaps, was intended as a guide to the administrators 
of the Discipline, and also to members who have considered 
the rule as somewhat ambiguous. 

“It has been proposed by several Conferences that the Dis- 
cipline should be changed so as to read ‘ intoxicating’ instead 
of spirituous liquors ; but we are of the opinion that the change 
is unnecessary, since all classes of beverages known to the trade 
as intoxicating, including ale, lager beer, cider, wines, and 
stronger drinks, are intended to be included under the term 
‘spirituous liquors,’ and should be so considered by the minis- 
ters and members of our Church.” 

Such is the judgment and authoritative declaration of the 
General Conference of 1868, so that if there be any ambiguity 
in the language of the rule, there is none in the interpretation 
of it by the Conference. As a matter of curiosity, and as indic- 
ative of the views of the fathers upon this point, we will quote 
a paragraph from the Large Minutes: “ After preaching, take 
a little lemonade, mild ale, or candied orange peel. All 
spirituous liquors, at that time especially, are deadly poison.” 
Whether the preachers, thus advised, were afflicted with sore 
throat or other ailments peculiar to the profession we do not 
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know, but the distinction made between ale and spirituous 
liquors shows the former was not included in the latter, in the 
estimation of the fathers. 

The fifth and sixth resolutions of this report were also put 
into the Appendix to the Discipline: the fifth allowed an An- 
nual Conference, when it deemed best, to employ a preacher 
who should devote himself exclusively to this reform; the 
sixth recommended all our ministers to preach on temperance 
on the fourth Sabbath in June each year, and to use their in- 
fluence to secure a temperance celebration of the Fourth of 
July by the Sabbath-schools and other associations. 

The report adopted by the General Conference of 1872 is a 
restatement of the position taken by the Church in the past, 
and an earnest and hearty indorsement of the doctrine of total 
prohibition; and as tending toward that end, it cordially ac- 
cepts and approves those laws which hold the liquor system ; 
responsible for the woes and losses it inflicts upon the people. 
All the resolutions in this report, being five in number, were 
inserted in the Appendix to the Discipline of 1872, and all 
others were omitted. We can hardly consider this an advance. 
We do not know but it is a retrograde movement in one partic- 
ular at least, that we are no longer enjoined or recommended 
to preach upon the subject; but the resolutions are strong, 
and worthy the consideration of the Church. 

Such is the past action and position of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the question of temperance. It is a record 
on account of which she has no cause to blush. Our laws 
have not always been unequivocal, our practices have not 
always come up to the requirements of our laws; but the 
aim of the Church has always been toward total abstinence 
in the individual and total prohibition in the State. Her law- 
making body has always recognized the evil and attempted a 
cure. Her pulpit has denounced the liquor traffic, and offered 
a helping hand to its victims. The pens, the influence of brain 
and heart, of many of her best men and women, have been 
employed to promote the principles of temperance ; and to- 
day the cause has no truer friends or more earnest advocates 
than are found within her pale. 

But what of the future? Progress is the watch-word of the 
Church of Christ. In the present aspect of the reform there 
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is no question more important than its relation to the Church. 
The late demonstrations in the Woman’s Crusade show how 
closely it is allied to the religious convictions of the people. 
The report of the General Conference of 1872 struck the 
right key in this particular. It says, “ Believing, as we do, 
the Church of Christ represents and embodies the only true 
principles of individual and national reform, it is our settled 
conviction that we must rely mainly for the success of the 
temperance cause on her leadership and co-operation.” This, 
no doubt, is correct. Temperance cannot advance beyond the 
position of the Church ; neither can the cause become perma- 
nent and strong unless it is adopted by the Church as a part 
of herself. The ministry must not be silent nor give an un- 
certain sound. They must be leaders in this as in every other 
moral reform. There is before us, as a Church, a glorious and 
extended field of usefulness in the cause of temperance which 
we should not fail to enter. This interest should not be lert 
to promiscuous, spasmodic, and ungertain effort, with here and 
there an individual pastor or layman toiling in the field; but 
there should be one general advance, by the whole Church, all 
along the line of our militant host. Why may not our Church 
by law organize her entire body of one million five hundred 
thousand members for earnest and aggressive work in the tem- 
perance field ? 

We are, as a Church, a temperance body, but the fact is 
scarcely recognized. We have Sunday-school, Tract, and 
other societies, organized for special work; why may we not 
have a Temperance Society under the supervision of the Gen- 
eral Conference, with its Annual Conference auxiliaries, and 
its secretary traveling through, and inspiring the societies with 
new life and zeal in the cause? And, under his direction, the 
press could be used as an element of power. We have our 
peculiar methods of labor, and by those methods we prefer to 
do our share of work. As a Church we cannot well labor in 
connection with the National Temperance Society in any or- 
ganized form. An effort was made in 1829 to unite the Church 
with the American Temperance Society, which signally failed. 
In the General Conference of 1872 a resolution’ was offered 
looking to a sort of joint labor with the National Temperance 
Society, recommending its publications to our Sunday-schools, 
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and the taking of collections and contributions for its treasury. 
It was referred to the Committee on Temperance, but evidently 
found no favor. 

Such a society as we have named, formed upon the basis of 
the general rule forbidding “ Drunkenness, buying or selling 
spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme 
necessity,” would have many and great advantages. It would 
make a more permanent temperance organization than has ever 
been effected. The great drawback to the temperance reform 
has been its instability. Societies, both open and secret, have 
been organized, have flourished, declined, and died, all over 
the land. It will be so again, no doubt. Incorporate it with the 
Church, not as a matter foreign to her purpose and nature, but 
as a part of herself, and it will abide in strength, grow with her 
growth, and “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The Church would then feel a responsibility which now she 
does not feel. This cause is now in a great measure cast off 
by the Church, and is thrown upon outside organizations and 
political parties, which are as treacherous as the quicksands 
and as unreliable as the wind. Te cause would then have 
the co-operative sympathy of the Church. Every preacher 
would be a temperance leader and advocate. This would 
strengthen it every-where. What a new impetus would be 
given it! But now, grand as it is in conception, noble in its 
purposes, and beneficent in its results, it goes begging for 
sympathy and co-vperation among the Churches of the land. 
All acknowledge its relation to religion, yet none will adopt 
it as one of their own family. By union with the Church its 
purposes would be better defined, and it would be more promi- 
nently brought in contact with the religious and thoughtful 
mind. Its character would be more religious, and it would be 
presented in that form with solemn, weighty arguments drawn 
from the word of God. Thus the principles of temperance 
would be laid in the human conscience, where alone they can 
be laid to produce a permanent reform. 

The Church itself would be benefited, and could in no sense 
be compromised. As the Bible Society and other societies, 
organized within the last century, have given a new impetus 
to the active energies of the Church, so would the adoption, 
by the Church, of the temperance reform. ° 
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Art. IV.—GAUTAMA AND LAO-TZU.* 


Boru India and China shared in the great movement of reform 
which characterized the sixth and seventh centuries previous 
to the advent of our Saviour. At this time the thinking minds 
of every nation seemed to be stirred, as by a common impulse, 
to seek out new channels of thought. Rome, under the lead- 
ership of Servius Tullius, was receiving that political education 
which laid the foundation of all her subsequent greatness. In 
Greece, Solon gave the people laws; Anacreon charmed them 
with his graceful and fervid lyrics; and Pisistratus, though 
usurping their power, elevated their tastes. Judah during a 
part of that time experienced the peaceful influence of Jo- 
siah’s righteous reign, Jerusalem felt the destructive hand 
of her Babylonian conqueror, and the establishment of the 
Persian empire gave a deadly blow to the Polytheistic systems 
which had governed Western Asia. Meanwhile Egypt passed 
through one of the brightest spots in the history of her civiliza- 
tion. And in this age, too, was begun the commercial inter- 
course between the West and the East. 

It was pre-eminently the age of reason, and, as if it were by 
the irresistible movement of a great tidal wave, all the leading 
peoples of the world came under its inundating power. Then, 
as the wave receded, we find the political, social, and religious 
condition of the world changed and modified as by a common 
cause, and yet each national form marked clearly by its own 
national temper as induced by previous political condition and 
modes of thought. 

India had been bound by the restrictions of Brahmanism, 
but was now fretting in its chains. Thought was aroused to 
activity, and a spirit of inquiry seemed to pervade all classes. 
There was manifested an intense desire to investigate and un- 
derstand all subjects connected with metaphysies, ethics, and 
religion. While the nation was in this transition state of re- 


* Works of R. Spence Hardy : “‘ Legends and Theories of the Buddhists,” “ East- 
ern Monachism,” and “ Manual of Buddhism.” London. E. J. Kitel: “ Three Lee- 
tures on Buddhism.” London. Emil Schlagintweit: “ Buddhism in Thibet.” Lon- 
don. Captain T. Rogers, R. E.: “ Buddagosha’s Parables.” London. John 
Chalmers: Zau-té-King. London. T. Watters: Lao-tzi. London. And various 


works by travelers. 
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ligious thought and speculation there were matured the several 
systems of philosophy known to have originated in this age. 
Singularly enough, at tlris time also there seemed to prevail a 
general opinion that some great personage was about to ap- 
pear who should be possessed of such unerring intelligence 
and unbounded power that he would unite all these discordant 
elements of philosophy and religion, and produce one harmo- 
nious whole—pure and consistent. 

The condition of China was different; and, thongh its revo- 
lution took on a speculative character, it was more decidedly 
tinged with ideas of a political bearing resulting from the 
mental conditiun of a people whose country was miserable, 
and whose lives were the prey of innumerable oppressors. In 
that remote age the territorial limits of China were exceed- 
ingly small as compared with their present grand extent, but 
even that was torn and separated by political dissensions into 
petty States, and these were perpetually at war with each 
other. Armies were constantly passing and repassing, leaving 
nought but desolation in the once fertile fields, and misery in 
the hearts of a once united and happy people. Men were 
taken from their homes, their families, and their work, to fight 
the battles of able but ambitious leaders who had risen to 
power. Princes forgot their duty, husbands and fathers their 
loyalty to home, and virtue forsook all classes, high and low, 
producing a state of degeneracy both moral and intellectual. 

In India Vedaism had yielded to the subtle approaches of 
Brahmanism, and Brahmanism in turn was being undermined 
by a growing tendency to Atheism. The idea of one God, 
absolute and eternal, had given way to the theory of many 
deities of limited power and jurisdiction. The Hindu mind 
was now being repelled from these ideas, and was being rapid- 
ly carried to the opposite extreme, namely, a belief in no God. 
With Brahmanism developed caste, but at this time the desire 
seemed to be to break away from such trammels of social dis- 
tinction. Such facts as these constituted the occasion for and 
the foundation of the new system about to be inaugurated by 
the expected reformer. 

As in India, so also in China, the pure monotheistic ideas 
of the earliest ages had been observed, and the worship of the 
unseen Supreme Ruler had degenerated into a mere ritual ob- 
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servance. At the same time an exaggerated veneration for 
departed ancestors had led to a multiplicity of objects of wor- 
ship. But now, according to the popular notions of the times, 
the visible universe, including all that makes up man, was an 
emanation from an eternal existence at once material and im- 
material. Floating through the popular mind was the idea of 
a dualism emanating from this existence or non-existence, from 
which dualism all things were evolved. There existed a be- 
lief, too, in a time long past of simplicity and purity, and to 
all the grave seemed to be the end, no allusion being made to 
a state of existence hereafter. 

Such, in brief, was the condition of these two great nations. 
Both were smarting under oppression, either religious or polit- 
ical, and both needed a reformer. - To India he came first, 
and in the person of one quite in harmony with the precon- 
eeived notions of the people. It was BuppHa, “ the enlight- 
ened,” “the man who knew.” 

He was born in the city of Kapilavastu, the capital of a 
country of the same name in India, near the borders of 
Nepaul, whence the Himalayas rise to their mighty altitudes. 
Suddhodana, his father, was the king; his mother was the 
daughter of a neighboring monarch, and he himself was the 
first-born and heir-apparent to the throne. He was of the 
family of Sakya, a branch of the powerful tribe of Gautama, 
and of the second or Kshatriya caste. The date of this event 
is shrouded in uncertainty; it is supposed to have been about 
623 B.C. He was named Siddharta.* He was called also 
Gautama, Sakya-Singha, and Sakya-Muni. His character and 
disposition are spokeu of as being gentle, and yet ardent. He 
is also represented as being of a pensive and philanthropic 
nature. When sixteen years of age he + was married to a 
prineess named Yasodhara, and every precaution was taken by 
his father and family to keep him from influences that would 
tend to unfit him for the position of ruler, which he would be 
expected to assume on the decease of the king. These pre- 
cautions were the more carefully attended to, because it had 
been foretold that he would be a recluse. In the event, how- 


* Siddharta or Siddhartha, signifying in Sanskrit “ The Establisher.”’ 
+ According to Schlagintweit, “he married Gopa, the daughter of Dandapani, 
of the race of the Sakyas.” 
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ever, they all proved unavailing. At different times he saw a 
decrepit old man, a leper with loathsome sores, a dead and 
putrid body, and from these things he learned the vanity of 
all existence. On the other hand, he saw one day a priest 
gravely clad, gentle in manner, and of placid countenance, 
walking quietly along the road. Hence he reasoned that the 
escape from the miseries of existence were to be found in a 
life of contemplation. He determined to become a reeluse. 
When he was twenty-nine years of age his first child was 
born. In the midst of the festivities consequent upon the 
event, and at a time when the attractions of home would seem 
the more binding, without warning, he left the palace for the 
forest. ‘‘ He exchanged his royal diadem, with all its attend- 
ant attractions, for the alms bowl of the mendicant and its 
privations.” This was the beginning of a life of extreme as- 
ceticism which he practiced in the wilderness, and which he 
consistently followed until death overtook him. 

Shortly after leaving home he sought the society of the 
Brahmans, and remained with them much of the time for six 
years. The result of these years of retirement was a complete 
subjugation of self, and the attainment of perfect enlighten- 
ment. He came forth at thirty-five a BuppHa. He was now 
“ wiser than the wisest and higher thar the highest,” and eer- 
tainly no one could be better adapted to the mission upon 
which he was about to enter. He combined in himself the 
refinement of a prince, the knowledge of a Brahman, the 
power of a subtle reasoner, and the self-eontrol of an ascetic. 
At first he hesitated to declare the truths he had learned, but 
the persuasion of his friends soon overcame his unwillingness. 
When he began to preach the law (Dharma) it was to five old 
friends, Brahmans, residing near the city of Benares. Hence- 
forth this city was to be the sacred city to all the millions of 
votaries who, in the centuries that have followed, have become 
his disciples. Here Gautama himself started on the work of 
proclaiming the law, preaching to all classes, and in all places 
wherever, in his itineraries, he might find those who, like him- 
self, were seeking rest from the uncertainties and changes of 
finite existence. Large crowds in Northern and Central India 
followed after him. His beauty attracted them, his manners 
pleased them, and all were influenced -by his zeal, his auster- 
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ities, and his eloquence. His doctrines were mild and philan- 
thropic in their character, and these he also taught in a lan- 
guage that the people could understand. Not only common 
people followed him, but royalty also swelled his train. Bin- 
sara, the king of Magada, was among his earlier converts: 
and while he was opposed by some of his own kinsmen, yet 
upon his return to his native city his own father and many of 
his relations embraced the new faith. Tradition has it that 
he died at the advanced age of eighty-three, having instituted 
a religious system which has increased in its influence, until 
it sways the minds of more millions than any other religion 
known to history. 

The condition of China called forth two reformers—Lao-tzii 
and Confucius; the latter subsequent to the former, and yet 
contemporaneous with and a pupil of him. Of the life of 
Lao-tzii very little is known. “He was mysterious both in 
his birth and his death, and through all his life he seems to 
have courted obscurity.” But by digging beneath the rubbish 
of superstitious and fabulous accounts we find reason for the 
belief that he was born about B. C. 604. Unlike his princely 
contemporary of India, his parents were poor. They are sup- 
posed tu have lived in the kingdom now inclosed within the 
limits of what is called the Province of Hupeh. Unless we 
believe the fanciful legends which the priests of the system 
would impress upon the credulous, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that his life was plain and unromantic. It is probable 
that he made himself familiar with the fragmentary histories 
and ballads of his time, and which it was afterward the work 
of Confucius to collate. ‘His type of mind was rather syn- 
thetic. He liked to sum up particular virtues and existences, 
and refer them to one all-embracing whole.” He was accus- 
tomed to derive many beautiful lessons from nature, but in 
his manner of so doing he showed himself to be more of a poet 
than a scientific observer. But his life and his book were 
both characterized by a depth and independence which was 
far superior even to the style of Confucius. He was less prac- 
tical, however, than either Confucius or Gautama. He was 
the “philosopher at home,” rather than the “school-master 
abroad.” His disposition, if we can judge from his teachings, 
was marked for humility. He was charitable, even to “ rec- 
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ompensing injury with virtue.” Such, at least, was the dis- 
position he sought for in others, and yet there seems to be no 
memory of his having applied his principles to himself, and to 
have devoted himself to the benefit of others. 

For a long time he resided at the court of Chou in the capac- 
ity of historiographer. While thus engaged he was grieved at 
the misery of the people and the corruption of the court, and 
strove to recall those in authority to a noble and generous gov- 
ernment. “He saw the hollowness of education and govern- 
ment, and went to the expense of condemning all systematic 
education, all legislation, all official rank, and all executive 
government.” In lieu of these, he would have governed and 
instructed by means of a purer example. As might be ex- 
pected, he did not prove successful as a reformer. His theories 
were emanations from a kind and honest heart, and his own 
example inay have been faultless; but, notwithstanding, the 
morals of the people were not raised, nor was the State re- 
formed. The fortunes of the court of Chou waned, and, so 
soon as the prestige of the dynasty was lost, Lao-tzii withdrew 
and retired into obscurity. Whither he went no one knows. 
Reliable tradition follows the old man as far as the Han-ku- 
Kuan—the present Ling-pao—a mountain pass in the extreme 
west of the Province of Honan. Just before taking his final 
leave he yielded to the importunities of the keeper of the Pass, 
and wrote the book known as the “ Tao-té-King,” a work de- 
claring the meaning of Tao (reason?) and Té (virtue.) After 
completing this work our philosopher passed on toward the 
west. His end is unknown. It is supposed that he died when 
about eighty-one years of age, having lived during the greater 
part of the sixth century before Christ. 

Such was Lao-tzi, a man of generous impulses, possessing 
true nobility of character and great profundity of intellect. 
The only prominent point of resemblance between him and 
Gautama was their purpose to benefit their fellows. One was 
of humble extraction, the other was a prince; one sought the 
society of kings and their courts, the other retired from his 
palace and sought poverty. Lao-tzii was apparently discour- 
aged at his failure to produce reformation where reform was 
needed, and then left the world and fell into a nameless grave ; 
but Gautama came forth from his retirement to lead the 
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masses, and in his death, as in his life, was an example to those 
who accepted his teachings. 

As to the doctrines of these two philosophers there are points 
of marked agreement, and they are such as to give rise to the 
query whether about this time the Hindu and Chinese mind 
did not come in contact. Gautama embodied in his system 
the essential principles of a school of philosophy already ex- 
isting.* The creed of Lao-tzii likewise was but a development 
of popular Chinese ideas as they existed at that period. On 
the part of both Hindu and Chinese minds there was a failure 
to keep distinct the ideas of spirit and matter. To the mind 
of Gautama there was no God. Lao-tzii, while he does not 
seem to have denied the existence of a God, yet makes no 
mention of a personal Deity. Gautama did not trace the 


‘ beginning, being satisfied with the idea that this present 


world is one of a succession which extends back eternally. 
Lao-tzi seems to have considered the source of all existence as 
a power which existed, and yet did not exist—it is, and yet is not. 
It was indefinite, impersonal, and unconscious. It was eter- 
nal. It existed before heaven and earth and Deity. It was 
void, shapeless, and immaterial—capable of neither thought, 
judgment, activity, nor intelligence. It was fixed and impas- 
sible, and yet it contained the potentiality of all substance and 
shape, and from itself produced the universe, diffusing itself 
and permeating all space. Our sage cannot find a name for 
this something which is nothing, and so be ealls it Tao.* All 
existences are evolved from Tao, are sustained by it, and return 
to it. Buddha would teach that the universe comes from and 
ends in nothing, at least such is the clear implication. His 
Chinese contemporary would say that it comes from and will end 
in something—but this something is nothing! Perhaps the 
tendency of the Chinese mind was toward Pantheism rather 
than Atheism, and yet it seems to have been distinctly neither. 
The process, as taught by both Lao-tzii and Confucius, and as 
held in China to-day, is that Zao (the 7°ai-Chi, or Great Ex- 
treme of the Yi-King) generated the Yin, (the female prin- 


* The Sankhya School. 
* This word Zao is as untranslatable as that to which it is applied is incompre- 
hensible. It is rendered variously as “ Nature,” “ Reason,” “The Way,” “The 


Word,” and “ The Aoyog.” 5 
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ciple in nature.) The Y%n produced the Yang, (the male or 
active principle.) And the union of the Yin and the Yang 
resulted in //6, or harmony, whence come all existences. As 
remarked by James Freeman Clarke, it is a “duad with a 
monad breeding behind it.” But it should be added that back 
of the Z’a-Chi (Great Extreme) is the Wu-Chi, (the Extreme 
which does not exist.) 

According to Buddhism and Taoism, man is never the sin- 
ner. He is rather the unfortunate victim of sin. Sin itself’ is 
a necessary thing, inherent in the nature of things. It is a 
moral disease to which he is subject and from which he must 
shield himself. It is an inconvenience, and to be abhorred 
simply because its commission will result in personal injury. 
There is no moral pollution in it, but it assumes the form of mis- 
fortune to be shunned. And then, if there be no responsibility 
for sin, atonement is made impossible, and hence no sacrifice - 
is required. Such was the evident teaching of Gautama, and 
from various passages in the Zwo-té-King, it may be inferred 
that Lao-tzi believed the same. He certainly regarded the 
infant as good by nature. The idea inculcated by his teach- 
ings is that the spirit of the child comes pure and perfect from 
the “ Great Mother;” but it is susceptible to these evil influ- 
ences, and they may operate upon it and lead it astray. After 
Lao-tzi, Confucius taught the same, and we find the same doc- 
trine held in China to-day by all religionists. 

Both of these philosophers agreed as to the occasion of suffer- 
ing in this life, and taught a similar method of escape, refer- 
ring to an end essentially the same—extinction of conscious 
being. Gautama, however, retained in his system an inter- 
mediate stage, or succession of stages, borrowed from Brahman- 
ism, namely, transmigration. According to both, our desires 
are at the foundation of all sorrow. We are enslaved by them, 
and are, by our own acts, to get free from them. Thisis done by 
making void the human heart, draining away from it whatever 
ministers to passion, casting off the bondage of particular af- 
fections, and converting our principal occupation into virtual 
inactivity. In other words, we are to vanquish self by letting self 
alone! To the Taoist the consequent reward is an extension 
of life, together with an exemption from its ills. To the Bud- 
dhist there is the hope of a better condition in subsequent 
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births, with Nirvana, or ultimate extinction at the goal. The 
Taoist likewise returns whence he came. Tao receives and 
identifies him with her own mysterious self. In both cases 
man labors hard to attain it, and when obtained it is nothing. 

Both systems were rationalistic. Gautama through the 
Dharma, and Leo-tzii by his teachings, appealed to the intel- 
lect. Both systems, though apparently benevolent in their 
conceptions, were in their radical thoughts essentially selfish, 
each man’s thought being to save his own soul. 

These two religions, thus instituted at about the same time 
in the two leading nations of Eastern Asia, spread far and 
rapidly. The doctrines of Gautama met with a ready ac- 
ceptance in Northern and Central India, but were after 
ward, in the fifth century after Christ, overcome by the in- 
fluence of Brahmanism, so that now, among the millions of 
Hindus, he has not a single follower. But the greatest con- 
quests of Buddhism have been in other tields. “At one 
time,” says Hardy, “ its influence extended throughout nearly 
three fourths of Asia—from the steppes of Tartary to the 
palm groves of Ceylon, and from the vale of Cashmere to the 
isles of Japan.” But its spread was not confined to Asia, 
for some authorities assert that about the same time that it 
was being supplanted from its native soil in India some of 
its priests crossed to America, and Buddhism was introduced 
in Mexico.* To-day it is the prevailing religion, under varions 
modifications, in Thibet, Nepaul, Siam, Burmah, Japan, and 
South Ceylon; and in China, it is equally prominent with 
both Taoism and Confucianism. Professor Neumann has 
estimated that in China, Thibet, the Indo-Chinese countries, 
and Tartary, there are 369,000,000 Buddhists, and by some 
the figures are placed still higher. 

The character of the teachings of Lao-tzii were not so well 
adapted to make their influence felt so far, and yet they 
have been the ruling principles, under popular modifications, 
of millions. For nine centuries Taoism remained the religion 


* The following is a foot-note found in Schlagintweit’s “ Buddhism in Thibet :” 
“ Buddhism had also become known in Mexico by Chinese priests in the fifth cen- 
tury A. D., and had followers in that country until the thirteenth century. But 
the victorious Aztecs, who took possession of Mexico in the beginning of that 
century, put an end to Buddhism.”—Lassen, Ind. Alterth., vol. iv, p, 749 et seq. 
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of Thibet, at the expiration of which time it was supplanted 
by Buddhism; and it was the religion of Japan before the 
introduction of its more popular rival. In China it several 
times enjoyed the patronage of the Government, and even 
the emperors of the T’ang dynasty (seventh to tenth centuries, 
A.D.) were proud to claim the hoary-headed sage as their 
lineal ancestor. 

The teachings of both of these men have been corrupted and 
popularized during the centuries that have followed their 
death. Buddhism is so liberal and tolerant that it not only 
never persecntes, but it adopts the most valuable ideas of all 
religions with which it cotnes in contact. And it enters 
into a compromise with almost every form of superstition ; 
hence the present intermixed form in which we find it in 
countries where it has gained a footing. Many of the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism to-day are not only out of harmony with, 
but are absolutely opposed to, the system as promulgated by 
Gautama. He would have no God, but now he himself 
stands foremost from amid a myriad gods. To him there 
was no way of accumulating merit except by the suppres- 
sion of desire; but now, in the majority of cases, the passions 
are unrestrained, while many and artificial means have been 
devised for the accumulation of merit. To him the end to 
be desired was extinction of conscious being, if not annihila- 
tion; but now millions of his disciples hope for rest in the 
“‘ western heavens,” and think with dread of a series of hells 
whose horrors are described in minutest detail. He aimed 
at reform, but the countries overrun by his system are left 
the prey of superstition and demon worship. 

The system of Lao-tzii exists in the same degenerate con- 
dition. After many years the original conception of Zao 
became gradually obscured, and was finally reduced to a 
deity. As early as the fourth century, in order to compete 
with Buddhism, the followers of the sage “raised him from 
the rank of ordinary mortals, and even represented him as 
an incarnation of deity; and here, strangely enough, the two 
systems reach a point of contact, for in the Boddhisatva 
Manjusiri of Northern Buddhism we find a striking resem- 
blance to Lao-tzii. The reward of merit, namely, extension 
of life, gave rise to the superstitious belief in the so-called 
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elixir of life, for which so many Taoists are now searching 
in vain. From the absolute nothing which Lao-tzi called 
Tao, there have been evolved innumerable gods, and there 
has been constructed a “ Pantheon, including genii, devils, 
inferior spirits, and numberless other objects of worship.” 
What was once a philosophy has degenerated into a system 
of necromancy, and it is now the prerogative of the priests 
to reconcile the living and the dead. It appeals to the very 
lowest wants of the people, and does not hesitate to invent 
divinities to promote the physical well-being of the people. 

Lao-tzii wrote but a single work that has come down to 
posterity, and the Zwo-té Ching is regarded as sacred by all 
Taoists, and edited, and even reverenced, by both Buddhists 
and Confucianists. Gautama himself wrote nothing, but his 
sayings were carefully treasured in the memories of those 
who heard him, and it was at least two centuries before they 
were written out, having been handed down by oral tradition. 
From time to time additions have been made to the teachings 
thus recorded until, in some parts of Asia, the sacred canon 
is specitied, not by volumes but by camel loads. 

With this brief survey of the lives and teachings of these 
two men we take leave of them. Much was done by them 
toward shaping the thought and religious sentiment of hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings, and, although over twenty- 
four centuries have elapsed since they taught, this influence 
to-day is waning in its power only because of the advance of 
a purer Gospel as committed to man by a perfect Saviour— 
very God and very man. In God’s economy both have had 
their place. The condition of millions has been bettered 
because of them, but it has been despite their errors. We can 
only pray that every devout Buddhist may be “ born again,” 
but this time of the Holy Ghost; and that every disciple of 
the venerable sage of China may find the “elixir of life,” but 
may find it in Him in knowledge of whom is life eternad. 
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Art. V.—THE COSMIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. By JoHN Fiske. Second Volume. Boston: 

Osgood & Co, 

Mr. Fiske has been before the public for some time as the 
disciple and interpreter of Mr. Spencer, and needs, therefore, 
no introduction. The work before us is, in brief, a popular 
exposition of the Spencerian philosophy. Nor could Mr. Spencer 
wish for a more sympathetic interpreter. Mr. Fiske has re- 
produced the evolution philosophy, and that, too, with all the 
freshness of griginality. The style leaves nothing to be desired. 
The obscurity, if there be any, is in the thought, and not in the 
expression. Our plan is to give some general hints whereby 
the reader may judge of the Spencerian philosophy in general, 
and of Mr. Fiske’s work in particular. This philosophy, as 
based upon sensational psychology, is open to all the objections 
against sensationalism. Hume proved, once for all, that a 
sensational philosophy must end in utter skepticism. The dis- 
ciples have not disproved the master’s conclusion; they have 
ignored it, a procedure which is creditable to neither their con- 
sistency nor their insight. We will not delay, however, upon 
these general considerations, but proceed at once to the more 
specific features of the doctrine. 

The student of the Spencerian philosophy. is met with a puzzle 
at the outset in the theory of the unknowable. This theory 
was originally intended to reconcile science and religion by 
forbidding both to speculate concerning the ultimate cause of 
things. It is commonly understood as meaning that we can 
make no positive affirmations whatever concerning the ground 
of the universe. “It is forever inscrutable,” and all our aftirma- 
tions concerning it land us in insoluble contradictions. This is 
the common conception of the doctrine, and the greater part of 
Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Fiske’s language supports this view. 
The difficulty is, that both of these philosophers have written 
great works concerning this ultimate ground, and have made 
divers positive affirmations about it; in all of which, too, they 
seem to have unlimited faith. Throughout their systems this 
unknowable appears as a mechanical cause working according 
to mechanical laws, and having sundry attributes and not 
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tat having sundry others. Now, it is plain that if we are to take 

the word unknowable in its strict sense, we should forever 

ft hold our peace after having laid down this know-nothing 
t theory; for if it be strictly unknowable, then all theories, 


scientitic as well as religious, are without objective validity. 
To set them up is a waste of time; but to claim for one greater 
authority than the other is a wanton impertinence. Now, as 
these philosophers have written books in favor of their views of 
things, and inasmuch as these views include sundry theories 
concerning the ground of things and its modes of activity, we 
must conclude that by unknowable they do not mean un- 
knowable. Mr. Fiske has a passage (vol. ii, p.. 469) which 
seems to give up the literal meaning of the word. Our notions 
are not false, but symbolic. But here a new difficulty arises. 
aT Ifa symbol is not false, it must represent, at least approximately, 





r the true nature of the thing. If this is the theory, the un- 
.) knowable becomes a mere commonplace, and the reconcilia- 
“i tion between science and religion which it was intended to 
a bring about vanishes. For, now that we admit that our relig- 


ious and scientific symbols may approximate the truth, the 
question arises, Which of these symbols best represents the 
objective fact of the universe? That is, the old quarrel 
between science and religion breaks out as fiercely as ever. 
There is another theory, which we merely mention, namely, 
ui that when they say, We know nothing of the nature of things, 
' the we is the we editorial, and means the opponents of the 
| i doctrine. Many passages could be brought in support of this 
j view, as the unknowable is not unfrequently used as a sort of 

( Medusa’s head to petrify antagonists. We merely mention this 
Mh theory, without pretending to support it. The real dilemma is 
this: if the ground of things be strictly unknowable, we must 


. vq all keep still—scientist and theologian alike. If it is not un- 
“RG . . 

i knowable, why, then, it is not unknowable, and every one must 
“4 | be allowed to bring forward his views and support them by 


evidence. So much for the unknowable in general. A word 
remains to be said concerning its value in a scientific system. 

# The problem of science is to find a comprehensive ground for 
a definite body of phenomena, and the unknowable is postulated 
as such a ground. But it needs no argument to show that an 
indefinite unknowability is worthless for this purpose. As long 
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as # in mathematics is brought into no definite relations to 
known quantities, it may stand for anything, and is nothing. 
But as soon as this indefinite is pnt into a determinate equation 
it acquires a fixed value. In the same way, when we attempt 
to solve the equation expressing the relation between the 
absolute and the known body of phenomena, we must either 
give that absolute a definite value, or throw away the equation. 
We must either postulate it as a definite cause with definite 
attributes and definite ways of working, or we must not postu- 
late it at all. What these attributes are can be settled only by 
a careful study of the facts; but it is clear that there are cer- 
tain conditions to be fulfilled, and a first cause which will not 
fulfill them must be dismissed without further ado; first, as a 
logical impostor, and, second, as philosophically and scientific- 
ally worthless. The Positivist doctrine, which refuses to admit 
anything behind phenomena, is intelligible and consistent. The 
opposite view, which insists upon a definite cause with assignable 
attributes or ways of working, is also intelligible and consistent. 
But the Spencerian theory, which is not content to stop with 
phenomena, but affirms a cause = 2, is neither intelligible nor 
consistent; and neither Mr. Spencer nor Mr. Fiske have suc- 
ceeded in being true to the theory. Here, again, our previous 
conclusion emerges that the term unknowable is not to be taken 
in a strict sense; that is, it degenerates into the philosophic 
commonplace that we do not know every thing. 

But what is it to know? This question is vital to the whole 
discussion, and its answer describes the element of truth in the 
nescience doctrine. The problem of knowledge is not to tell 
how being is made, or to give a recipe for creation. It is 
rather to comprehend the manifold of existence under the vari- 
ous categories of thought. If any one demand how the essence 
of being is constituted, we cheerfully admit that we do not 
know. If creation were our business it might be an important 
question, but otherwise not. To know in the only sense possible 
to men is, first, to be sure that a thing exists; and, second, 
that it falls under certain categories, or has certain definite 
attributes or ways of working. Assuming, for example, that 
the soul exists, our knowledge thereof would consist, not in an 
insight into its substance, but in our certainty: first, that it 
exists ; and, second, that it has certain definite modes of activity. 
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In this way we gain all our knowledge. Going out from the 
facts of experience, we are forced to assume, first, that a thing 
exists; and, second, that it has certain properties. This con- 
stitutes our knowledge of the thing. Plainly, a knowledge of 
the first cause in this sense must be possible, because phenomena 
force us to assume its existence, and to attribute to it definite 
properties. What these properties may be, must be determined 
from a study of the facts; but when the facts force us to assume 
such a first cause, and force us to attribute to it certain definite 
properties, then we know that first cause in precisely the same 
sense in which we know anything. This theory of knowledge 
leaves “the mystery of being” just where it was; and in so far 
the know-nothing is right, but no further. “ How being is made, 
or how action is possible, we do not know. The fact that 
things exist and that interaction is possible, is the great and 
omnipresent mystery. But to say we cannot tell how being is 
made is one thing; to say that we know nothing about it when 
it is made is quite another. Is knowledge in this sense possible ¢ 
If so, we are content. 

Mr. Fiske’s main objection against such knowledge of the 
ground of phenomena is the contradictions into which reason 
falls whenever it ascribes any attributes whatever to the ab- 
solute. He reaches this conclusion in the regular way, namely, 
by analyzing the idea of the absolute, of the infinite, and of 
first cause. It is somewhat disheartening to find this sophism 
reproduced with so much confidence, resting, as it does, purely 
upon the etymology of the words, and not upon an analysis of 
their psychological content. The etymological absolute cannot 


‘co-exist with the relative, for the word means cut off and 


separate. No more can the etymological infinite co-exist with 
the finite, for etymologically the infinite is the all; and it is 
absurd enough to suppose that there should be something out- 
side of the all. Hence the first cause, which we must conceive 
of as absolute and infinite, cannot be conceived as co-existing 
with the finite and relative without insoluble contradiction. 
Mr. Fiske makes his task still easier by defining the absolute 
as that “ which exists out of all relations,” (vol. i, p. 95) and, of 
course, an absolute which never comes inte any relations with 
anything could never come into knowledge. How the absolute 
thus defined could be the cause and support of phenomena, as 
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Mr. Fiske assumes it is, does not appear. In this way Mr. 
Fiske routs all theistic philosophies. Unluckily, however, 
etymologizing is not philosophizing ; and the etymological ab- 
solute and the etymological infinite are not identical with the 
real absolute and the real infinite. Upon a study of nature we 
find that its manifold of forces and things are all conditioned 
and limited. Weare carried, then, by the laws of our thinking, 
to affirm an unconditional and unlimited being. This being is 
not unconditioned in the sense of being out of relation, but as 
being the source of the conditions and limitations of things to 
which it stands in causal relation. It is not infinite in the 
sense of being the all, but as limiting finite things without 
being in turn determined by them. This is the true content 
of the notion of the absolute and the infinite. The absolute is 
not unrelated, but unrestricted by anything external to itself; 
the infinite is not the all, but the independent something upon 
which the finite depends. If the know-nothing claims that 
absolute and infinite are not proper terms for the being thus 
described, we have no objection; we only insist that the true 
content of these notions be kept in mind by whoever attempts 
to reason upon them. Grammatical exegesis is good in its 
place, but it cannot do the work of psychological analysis. 
One need not be told that Mr. Fiske is far from faithful to 
his own logic. After having objected to theism because it in- 
volves the contradictory notions of the absolute, infinite, and 
first cause, and after having shown that the absulute cannot 
come into relation, he tells us, “The cosmic philosophy is 
found upon the recognition of an absolute power, manifested in 
and through the world of phenomena.”—Vol. i, p. 263. When 
the theist said “theistic philosophy is founded upon a recognition 
of an absolute power (God) manifested in and through the world 
of phenomena,” Mr. Fiske protested with all his might, “ The 
absolute exists out of all relations;” “it can be known only 
by ceasing to be the absolute;” it cannot come into relation 
without losing its absoluteness. And yet, when, instead of 
theistic philosophy, we read cosmic philosophy—that is, Mr. 
Fiske’s philosophy—the refractory and recalcitrant absolnte 
kindly consents to be known, to enter into relations, to mani- 
fest itself in space and time—the very thing which, by 
the way, Mr. Fiske says it cannot do, at least for theistic 
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philosophers. We have failed to find any satisfactory expla- 
nation of this peculiar partiality of the absolute for the cosmic 
philosophy. 

Again, in treating of theism, Mr. Fiske, following in the 
wake of Mr. Spencer, objects to it as teaching a self-existent 
God. The idea is declared to be viciously unthinkable, and 
any system involving it is found to be untenable. But here, 
again, the same peculiar partiality of the absolute for the cos- 
mic philosophers appears. The fundamental reality which they 
postulate as the support of phenomena, turns out to be self-ex- 
istent, infinite, absolute, and first cause—the very notions which 
were declared to be fatal to theism. The explanation is, doubt- 
less, that the absolute is not subject to the law of non-contra- 
diction, and if it chooses to do for the cosmists what it will not 
do for the theists, why the latter must grin and bear it. Of 
course, Mr. Fiske is serious, but his use of the absolute is strik- 
ingly like the heathen Chinee’s use of the right bower. Per- 
haps, however, Mr. Fiske is like that old Church father whose 
faith was so strong that the contradictions of a doctrine were 
the strongest reasons for belief. It is certain that the pride of 
sinful reason could not be more effectually mortified than by 
an acceptance of the cosmist’s creed on this point. 

Another strong support of the know-nothing doctrine is the 
theory of relativity. The insufficiency of this doctrine as a theory 
of knowledge, so far as it is any thing but the baldest truism, has 
been abundantly shown, and by no one better than by Profes- 
sor Martin.* We pass over this discussion, therefore, and content 
ourselves with pointing out the utter irrelevancy of the doctrine. 
For it is plain that whatever discredit this doctrine casts upon 
our faculties, it must be impartially distributed over them all. 
Such discredit, therefore, belongs as much to scientific as to re- 
ligious theories. Considering, therefore, the prophecies of 
peace on the philosophic earth, and of good-will between scien- 
tists and theologians when once this doctrine should be recog- 
nized, it is quite disheartening to find only another instance of 
the mountain’s being in labor and bringing forth a mouse. 
For universal skepticism is none—a doctrine which discredits 
all our beliefs and notions, leaves them all in the same relative 
position, and really discredits none of them. A skepticism 


* See “ Methodist Quarterly Review,” July, 1875, 
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which builds upon the more immediate intuitions, and then 
proceeds to discredit those which lie at a greater distance from 
direct certainty, is the only dangerous one. For example: A 
skepticism which should go out from our mathematical and 
mechanical notions, and claim to deduce from them the moral 
and religious sentiments, would be absolutely fatal if it could 
make out its thesis. But askepticism which discredits all alike 
is harmless. If the theologian can show that religious ideas 
have as much evidence as scientific ones, he is perfectly con- 
tent to allow the skeptic to vapor as he pleases about the un- 
certainty of human knowledge. ‘The healthy trust of the mind 
in itself, and daily contact with reality, will speedily cure these 
eruptions. It is too evident to need any proof that peace be- 
tween science and religion can never be secured in this way, 
for either this doctrine reduces us all to silence, or else it al- 
lows all to speak. In the former case all theories, scientific as 
well as religious, are subjective delusions; in the latter case 
the doctrine gives us no means of deciding between rival the- 
ories. Even granting that all our notions concerning the first 
cause are but symbolisms, if we are to think at all, we must 
think in terms of those symbolisms; and the question arises 
whether religious or scientific symbolisms better represent the 
fact—shall we think of it as a mechanical cause, or as a free cre- 
ator? as a blind force, or as a conscious person? Thus the 
problem emerges at the end of the discussion in just the same 
form as at the beginning, while, as in the case of the sheared 
pig, the amount of serviceable wool secured from the transac- 
tion is far from atoning for the discomfort of the attending out- 
ery. This conclusion can be escaped only by saying that all 
our ideas are utterly false, in which case the notions of evolution 
and of mechanical science, as well as those of philosophy and 
religion, must vanish into delusion and dream, and all theorizing 
must cease. When Mr. Fiske claims that certain mechanical 
conceptions of the primal activity are the only tenable ones, 
and seeks thereby to deprive the theistic argument of its force, 
it is simply a monstrous inconsistency. 

The determined skeptic may say, in criticism of our theory 
of knowledge, that although certain conclusions may be neces- 
sary for us, it does not follow that they are true in themselves. 
Our thinking comes necessarily to certain ways of regarding 

Fourtn Srries, Vor. X X VIII.—42 
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the cause of things, but we can never prove that those ways 
are objectively real. The subjective necessity does not prove 
objective fact. It is admitted that the laws of our thought 
make the conclusion necessary, but no proof can ever be given ; 
that this conclusion represents objective fact. To refute this 
objection is impossible. If there be any objective necessity it 
can only appear in knowledge as a subjective necessity. But 
we may test its value by applying it. The mathematician says, 
“The radii of the same circle are all equal;” or “a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points ;.” or “if equals 
be added to equals the sums will be equal.” The relativist 
says, “ How do youknow that?” The other replies, “ I cannot 
think them otherwise.” The answer is, of course, “ Ah, yes! 
but it is only a subjective necessity which forces you to think 
so; it may well be that in fact your mathematics have no ob- 
jective validity.” This skepticism is always possible, but the 
mathematician is not at all dismayed, nor do mathematics run 
any very serious risks from such attacks. Now the skepticism 
which objects to our affirmations about the first cause or any 
other cause on the ground of their subjectivity, has just as much 
value and no more; it is forever irrefutable and forever barren. 
It is merely gratuitous skepticism ; it can offer no reasons, and 
so long it is a mere impertinence which busy and earnest men 
may justly ignore. The natural healthy trust of the mind in 
itself will never allow one to trouble himself long with such 
doubts as these. We must, therefore, regard the theory of the 
unknowable as a worthless piece of philosophic lumber. The 
psychologist rejects it as resting upon a false theory of knowl- 
edge; the scientist rejects it as coming into no intelligible re- 
lations to phenomena, and therefore useless in scientific expla- 
nations; the thealogian rejects it as worthless in religion, and 
finally Mr. Fiske and Mr. Spencer themselves reject it by the 
most expressed contradictions of the theory. The only mode 
of escape is the one to which we have several times referred, 
namely, to say that the word unknowable is not to be taken in 
its strict sense, in which case the theory loses all meaning and 
importance. 

It is interesting to know that the theory is rapidly fall- 
ing into discredit even among scientists. A writer in the 
“ Fortnightly Review ” declares, in a review of Mr. Fiske, that 
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it is high time to save the evolution doctrine from its best 
friends, adding that this ontological abstraction of the unknow- 
able which cannot be brought into intelligible relation to our 
physical theories is of no use to any one. Mr. Lewes, also, has 
felt called upon to repudiate Mr. Spencer’s physics and meta- 
physics. This is an advance, and is prophetic of further prog- 
ress. Hitherto, owing to the scientific language of this philos- 
ophy, every attack upon it was apt to be resented as an outbreak 
of theological hostility. It is gratifying, therefore, to find a 
growing recognition of the fact that a system does not become 
science by merely calling itself scientific. 

We pass now to the scientific part of Mr. Fiske’s system 
with the full understanding that the theories therein advanced 
shall not be allowed to take advantage of the doctrine of the 
unknowable to cover up weak logic, but shall be subject to 
the same rules of evidence and conceivability as every other 
system. We have seen that any discredit which Mr. Fiske’s 
metaphysics may have thrown upon the knowing mind, must 
be impartially distributed all around ; and, therefore, scientific, 
philosophic, and religious doctrines remain all in the same rela- 
tive position which they had at first. We have gained, there- 
fore, nothing from the doctrine of the unknowable except an- 
other and unusually sad instance of wasted effort. We have 
now to inquire whether Mr. Fiske’s mechanical theory of the 
universe agrees better with the facts and the laws of our think- 
ing than does the theistic theory. 

We mention, in passing, a huge gap which Mr. Spencer 
left in his system at this point, and which Mr. Fiske has 
not filled up. Their unknowable in both works is left, like 
the gods of Epicurus, without any thing to do beyond gor- 
gonizing opponents. This scientific exposition is based al- 
most entirely upon the atomic conception of matter. Their 
deduction of the universe demands only a manifold of 
atoms. This granted, they are ready for unlimited deduction. 
These atoms, interacting according to the known laws of 
mechanics, must, it is proved, build up the actual universe. All 
phenomena are proved, with painful elaborateness, to be but 
special cases of molecular mechanics. Now, in all this the un- 
knowable one plays no part; and it is plain that it is useless, 
unless it can be shown that the atoms necessitate the assump- 
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tion of a primal unity. But this is a proof which we are 
unable to find in either Mr. Spencer’s or Mr. Fiske’s writings. 
3oth have, indeed, pronounced the atomic conception incon- 
ceivable ; but, then, they have pronounced every other concep- 
tion equally inconceivable; and as we must form some con- 
ception, it may as well be the atomic as any other if scientific 
facts seem to render it necessary. Moreover, if we should 
strike out from their works the arguments based upon this 
conception, there would be next to nothing remaining. His 
scientific argument, therefore, demands only the assumption 
of a primitive plurality and not a primitive unity. Both Mr. 
Fiske and Mr. Spencer have taken it very easy in this matter. 
It does not follow because nowmena are inaccessible to our in- 
telligence that they are, therefore, one. Oxygen, hydrogen; 
carbon, might well be unknowable in their essence without 
being identical in essence. Arguments might possibly be 
found to necessitate such an assumption, but neither Mr. Fiske 
nor Mr. Spencer have given them. Admitting the justice of 
their metaphysics, we reach a plnrality of unknowables and 
not an unknowable one. This they have simply assumed 
It might possibly be said that the correlation of the forces 
proves the unity of the ground of phenomena; but no one 
will say so who knows what the doctrine means. 

Mr. Fiske reproduces Spencer’s doctrine of evolution, and 
adopts his famous definition, as follows: “Evolution is an 
integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion 
during which the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion.” Of this definition much might be said. The word in- 
definite must not be taken strictly for that which is strictly 
indefinite—that is, without definite attributes or powers—is 
incapable of any thing. First of all, then, we must assume a 
definite agent or agents, with definite lawn i in place of the in- 
definite homogeneous. The homogeneous, too, must not be 
strictly homogeneous, for, remembering that this homogeneous 
represents the all, it is clear that strict homogeneity would 
make change impossible. Next, we replace the indefinite 
homogeneous by a definite heterogeneous in order to make 
change conceivable. The formula then reads: Evolution is a 
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change from a definite heterogeneous to another definite hetero- 
geneous. Moreover, it is difficult to tell precisely what is 
meant by this indefinite homogeneous, One would expect the 
unknowable to play some part in it; but the most of the 
argument upon it assumes it to be the original nebula of ma- 
terial atoms with all their definite powers and relations, which 
is far enough from being an indefinite homogeneous, or even a 
homogeneous of any kind. Finally, Mr. Spencer’s formula is 
a description, and not an explanation. It is not, by any means, 
self-evident that things must take the course here described. 
It is necessary, therefore, to prove that this original homo- 
geneity must originate the present orderly system: This Mr. 
Spencer attempts to do by establishing the three principles of 
the “ instability of the homogeneous,” the “ multiplication of 
effects,’ and the “integration of correspondences.” Three 
very formidable looking principles which certainly ought to be 
able to accomplish something. 

It has been a frequent boast of Mr. Spencer’s admirers that 
his critics have not ventured to grapple with these principles, 
and they have further remarked that so long as these doctrines 
stood, Spencerism was invulnerable. Mr. Fiske, too, has great 
faith in them, though he refers the reader to Mr. Spencer for 
their full development and proof. Let us see, then, what these 
doctrines may have to say for themselves. And, first, we ex- 
amine the alleged instability of the homogeneous. The doc- 
trine is, that the homogeneous being unstable, must fall into 
heterogeneous forms, and some of these heterogeneities will be 
worlds, and solar systems, and forms of life, and these will go 
on improving until things look as if they had had an intelli- 
gent maker. The doctrine looks amazingly like the old doc- 
trine of chance; but has this principle itself any warrant? 
Remember, this homogeneous is to be considered mechanically ; 
and now suppose the original force perfectly homogeneous, 
what will follow? If homogeneous, it must be in equilibrium, 
and change could never result. The mathematician knows 
this, and proves that if the world be merely a mechanical sys- 
tem, it must have been in motion with a certain direction and 
velocity from all eternity, because no interaction of any systera 
of material bodies can affect the sum of their motion measured 
in any direction whatever. The examples given by Mr. Spen- 
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cer and Mr. Fiske consist invariably of seeming homogeneities 
in the presence of heterogeneous forces, and the resulting ac- 
tion is offered as an illustration of the instability of the homo- 
geneous :— 

In the impossibility of balancing an accurately made pair of 
scales, in the equal impossibility of keeping a tank of water free 
from currents, in the rusting of iron, and in the uneven cooling 
of heated metals, is exemplified the principle that the state of 
homogeneity is an unstable state. Universally the tendency of 
things amid the conflict of unlike forces is toward heterogeneity.— 
Vol. i, p. 353. 

This is as good as any thing that either Mr. Spencer or Mr. 
Fiske has upon the subject. “Things amid the conflict of un- 
like forces” are universally adduced as illustrations of the 
homogeneous! The rusted iron is a composite effect depend- 
ing on the interaction of iron and nascent oxygen; the two to- 
gether being far enough from homogeneous. If instead of 
oxygen one should put nitrogen in contact with the iron, the 
homogeneity would not be diminished, and yet it would be 
stable enough. The light bearing either is assumed to be 
homogeneous, but it shows no signs of instability. Even our 
own atmosphere is sufficiently homogeneous to allow the prin- 
ciple a fair chance to work, but it does not evolve any thing to 
speak of. 

Mr. Spencer, however, is not content with an induction of 
this principle. It is not sufficient to point out that mortar gets 
lumpy, that iron rusts, and that jelly is very apt to candy; it 
must be rationally deduced from some ulterior principle. And 
here the hopeless helplessness of the doctrine appears. The 
principle upon which the instability of the homogeneous rests 
is the persistence of force. Force is forever at work producing 
changes, and hence the instability of the homegeneous. But it 
is plain that instability in general, both of the homogeneous 
and of the heterogeneous, ought to result from such a principle. 
Force is ever weaving, and force is ever unweaving ; hence all 
things pass. But how in the face of this notion Mr. Spencer 
ean erect the stability of the heterogeneous into a principle is 
one of the many mysteries which he has bequeathed to the 
philosophic world. One can easily understand how necessary 
the assumption is to fit out the new philosophy; but where it 
finds its warrant in any mechanical system is more than we 
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can tell. Mr. Spencer offers it as a fact, however, and points 
out that it is exemplified in the paths of the planets, none of 
which are circles (homogeneous) but rather ellipses (heteroge- 
neous.) We are not quite sure of the principle by which the 
ellipse is determined to be heterogeneous and the circle homo- 
geneous; but the pretended stability of the elliptical orbit lies 
in the fact that a curve may go through any number of varia- 
tions and still be an ellipse, while the circle cannot change at 
all without ceasing to be a circle. The orbits of the planets 
are never the same ellipses from one hour to another ; but since 
the ever-changing orbit remains an ellipse, the common name 
is made to cover the variability, and the result is held up as an 
example of the stability of the heterogeneous! Finally, the 
other principle of the integration of correspondences is the 
direct contradiction of the instability of the homogeneous. The 
aim of that principle is to get like with like, that is, to produce 
the homogeneous—a procedure against which the instability 
of the homogeneous must resolutely set its face. Hence, the 
three great creative principles are at war with one another, 
and no one can be true without destroying the rest. It is pos- 
sible enough that here, as elsewhere, wisdom is justified only 
of her children, and that some peculiar insight is vouchsafed to 
the disciples of this school which is denied to the outside world. 
There seems to be no other way of explaining the enthusiasm 
which they seem to feel. 

In fact, this whole attempt to make the order of the world 
mechanically intelligible is an unpardonable sin against the 
first principles of the mechanical theory. The notion of a me- 
chanical system is not very clearly defined, but this certainly 
belongs to it: any given event flows with necessity from its 
antecedents. Hence, if at any point whatever in the flow of 
things we make a cross section, we find the actual balance and 
disposition of things which must in time bring forth the present 
order.. If now, with Mr. Spencer and Mr, Fiske, we view na- 
ture mechanically, there never was a time when the present 
order was not given, or when any other order was possible. It 
is plain, therefore, that a mechanical system does not really 
explain the order of the universe, but assumes it at the start. 
The fundamental fact of such a system is an orderly ongoing 
of the universe, and all that appears in the course of that 
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ongoing must be regarded, not as explained by science, but as 
the several phases of the first fact thus assumed. The seeming 
indeterminateness of lower forms, instead of explaining the 
harmony and order of the higher ones, is only a preliminary 
stage through which the universal unfolding has passed in its 
onward march. The elements are assumed in definite relations, 
with definite powers and definite direction, so that no other 
order than the present is possible. By and by, the implicit 
assumption becomes the explicit fact, and then the whole is 
held up as a miracle of constructive reasoning. Teleology is 
forthwith warned off, and word goes round that intelligence is 
no longer needed to explain the harmony and order of the 
universe. If it could be shown that the physical order is suffi- 
cient unto itself, and that every thing can be explained by ref- 
erence to it, then, and only then, would teleology be finally 
overthrown. In that case, however, nothing would be ex- 
plained; every thing would be assumed. The error of Mr. 
Spencer in attempting a mechanical explanation of the universe 
lies in the assumption that the elements were once a chaos, 
without definite law, order, or relation. Science, however, 
knows of no such time. The present forms of things have not 
always existed, but science knows of no time when the present 
order of law and of definite relation did not exist; and science 
knows of no point in the physical flow of things which was not 
determined by its antecedents. As science, therefore, it knows 
nothing of a first moment or of a chaos. If, however, an in- 
definite and chaotic condition of things were thinkable, the 
chances are infinity to one against any production of harmony 
or order therefrom. A font of type, knocked into pi, and 
shaken, would sooner produce a reasonable discourse, than a 
chaotic mass of atoms would build up the harmony of creation. 
Mr. Spencer has completely missed the true conception of me- 
chanical science, and his objections to teleology on the author- 
ity of his speculations are the weakest possible. The same is 
to be said of Mr. Fiske’s attempt to play off the Darwinian 
theory against teleology. A mechanical science which under- 
stands itself does not go behind phenomena, but rather below 
them ; and if the aim is to dispense with a God, it does not talk 
of a first moment or of a primal chaos—neither of which are 
thinkable—but rather of a self-centered world-order, of which 
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the changes of things are the several phases. Such atheistic 
science recognizes that it explains nothing, but assumes every 
thing. When, however, the teleologist objects that that order 
must be explained, the just reply is, Every system must assume 
something to start with, and why may not a primal order be 
that first fact? What better right has chaos to existence than 
harmony? It is the everlasting wonder of the world that it 
should be so, but then it isso. This reply, which is the strong- 
est one that atheistic science can make, renders the ordinary 
teleological argument worthless. It points out that nature is 
driven from behind and not led from before, and that, therefore, 
final causes are rendered needless by the demonstrable sufli- 
ciency of the physical causes to explain phenomena. To meet 
this argument teleology must reconstruct its argument and 
choose another stand-point. It must show that this world- 
order is not independent; and it must show that the very no- 
tion of science involves the doctrine of final cause. This, how- 
ever, is not the place for this discussion. It is plain that Mr. 
Spencer’s and Mr. Fiske’s attempt to do away with final causes 
involves a pitiable lack of insight into the conditions of the 
problem. From this stand-point their formula of evolution re- 
duces to this: Evolution is evolution. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske both claim that this 
doctrine is not atheism; for although all phenomena, mental 
and physical alike, can be expressed in terms of matter and 
motion, and although the seeming intelligence of the universe 
is but a necessary result of simple mechanical laws, still the 
fundamental reality is neither matter nor spirit, but a something 
above both. To be sure, both philosophers habitually speak 
of this reality in terms of matter and motion; but both are 
equally emphatic in denying that it can be identified with 
matter and motion. Mr. Fiske declares that if he had to 
choose between saying that God is a force and God is a spirit, 
he would prefer the former expression. However, there is no 
need of choice, for the fundamental reality is above both matter 
and spirit. We cannot, indeed, conceive of it; but, then, it 
lies in the very notion of the unknowable to be unconceivable ; 
and to say that there can be nothing higher than spirit and 
intelligence, is to confound the inconceivable with the impossible. 
This is the gist of their argument upon this point. Mr. Spencer 
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further illustrates it by reference to the impiety of the pious, 
and dressing up an old satire of Xenophanes. The position is, 
nevertheless, untenable, for whatever we think of must be 
thought of in either terms of matter or spirit; there is no room 
in thought for this third something which is neither. Very 
good, says Mr. Fiske; but do you not see that you are erecting 
the limits of thought into the limits of being? You are assert- 
ing that a thing is impossible because you cannot think it. 
I occupy a much more modest position, and I find it entirely 
possible that there may be orders upon orders of being above 
either material or spiritual existence. It is quite possible, says 
Mr. Spencer, that there may be forms of being as far above 
intelligencé as intelligence is above mechanism. We answer, 
we are not concerned about the limits of possibility at all. If 
they choose to solace themselves with dreams of possible orders 
of being, we have no objection; but when such an assumption 
appears as a factor in a philosophical system, we do mean to 
have it proved, and an appeal to possibility is no proof. The 
possible is not necessarily real. Remember, we are trying to 
explain a definite body of material and mental phenomena, 
and not to invent hypotheses. A spiritual cause will furnish 
such an explanation; but what help do we get from postulat- 
ing this third something which is neither material nor spiritual, 
conscious nor unconscious? It merely doubles our difficulties 
and removes none. Besides, the notion is nothing new in 
philosophy. Spinoza adopted it, Schelling adopted it, and 
neither sueceeded in making anything out of it. It was pure 
assumption to start with, and pure assertion to end with; of no 
value to science, and impossible in thought. We rule it out, 
therefore, as both useless and unprovable, and return to see 
what objections Mr. Fiske has to offer concerning the cause of 
things as a living intelligence. 

Although Mr. Fiske claims to have shown that intelligence 
is needed to produce the harmony of the universe, he, neverthe- 
less, says that this problem of an intelligent God is incapable 
of demonstrative solution either way :— 


I believe that it is beyond the power of science to prove that 
the Divine Power immanent in the cosmos, either does or does 
not work by anthropomorphic methods. We cannot expect, there- 
fore, to obtain a result which, like a mathematical thecrem, shall 
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stand firm through mere weight of logic; or which, like a theorem 
in physics, can be subjected to a crucial test.—Vol. ii, p. 378. 


It would seem at first sight as if the explanation of the uni- 
verse by mechanical causes would render the assumption of 
intelligence needless; possibly, however, Mr. Fiske has doubts 
concerning the thoroughness of his mechanical explanation, and 
orders up the following reinforcements :— 


Here we are upon the brink of the abyss into which the anthro- 
pomorphic hypotheses must precipitate us, if instead of passively 
acquiescing in it as a vague authoritative formula, we analyze it 
with the scientific appliances at our command. To those who 
have acquired some mastery of the physical truths upon which 
our cosmic philosophy is based, the doctrine not only ceases to be 
intellectually consoling, but becomes a source of ungovernable 
disturbance. For to represent the Deity as a person who thinks, 
contrives, and legislates, is simply to represent him as a product 
of evolution. The definition of intelligence being the continuous 
adjustment of specialized inner relations to specialized outer rela- 
tions, it follows that to represent the Deity as intelligent, is to 
surround Deity with an environment, and thus to destroy its 
infinity and its self-existence. The eternal Power, whereof the 
web of phenomena is but the visible garment, becomes degraden 
into a mere strand in the web of phenomena, and the cosmos is 
exchange for the loss of the infinite and inscrutable God, receives 
an anomalous sovereign of mythologic pedigree.—Vol. li, p. 398. 


As the result, Mr. Fiske says :— 

Our choice is no longer between an intelligent Deity and none 
at all: it lies between a limited Deity and one that is without 
limit. For, as the foregoing discussion has plainly shown, and as 
it must appear in every similar discussion of the subject in terms 
of the doctrine of evolution, an anthropomorphic God cannot be 
conceived as an infinite God. Personality and infinity are terms 
expressive of ideas which are mutually incompatible. The pseudo 
idea, “infinite person,” is neither more nor less unthinkable than 
circular triangle.—Vol. ii, p. 401. 


We doubt if Mr. Fiske would have been quite so dogmatic if 
he had been a little surer of his position. The extra emphasis 
seems to flow from an uneasy, half-consciousness that the posi- 
tions are armed chiefly with Quaker guns. Merely noting, by 
the way, that the fundamental reality appears in this quotation 
as self-existent, an impossible idea according to Mr. Fiske, the 
objections urged are two: God cannot be intelligent, first, be- 
cause intelligence is the ‘ continnous adjustment of specialized 
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inner relations to specialized outer relations;” and, second, 


because intelligence is only thinkable as a product of evolution. 
It is quite a favorite method with the philosophers of the new 
school to define their terms in their own interests; thus Mr. 
Spencer, in arguing against Mr. Martineau, that mind cannot 
be the cause of things, quietly defines mind as “a series of 
states of consciousness,” and calls upon Mr. Martineau to show 
how a series of sensations could account for the universe. Mr. 
Fiske also appears with a definition framed in the interests of 
his philosophy, and having defined intelligence as “the con- 
tinuous adjustment of specialized inner relations to specialized 
outer relations,” there is no more to be said upon the subject. 
Still, victory by definition is so cheap as to arouse suspicion. 
A philosopher of the old school might object that by an intel- 
ligent being he means one capable of conscious thought, knowl- 
edge, and action; and for aught we see, this definition would 
be full as consonant with experience as the other about inner 
and outer relations. Moreover, Mr. Fiske’s definition does not 
cover the greater part of our intellectual life. It applies, if at 
all, only tosense perception ; but gives no account of the abstract 
and creative action of the mind, in which there is no trace of 
adjustment to outer relations. Besides, the definition itself 
needs explanation. What is meant by “inner relations?” 
There is really no place for true inwardness in the mechanical 
scheme. The expression means nothing, unless it means a 
knowing subject, and then the definition runs, “ Intelligence is 
the continuous adjustment of the knowing subject to the various 
objects which surround it.” This adjustment, however, appears 
to be only the subject’s knowledge of objects, for any other 
adjustment presupposes conscious intelligence ; that is, the sub- 
ject’s conscious adjustment of himself to his surroundings would 
imply a previous knowledge of those surroundings. The defini- 
tion, then, becomes “ Intelligence is a continuous knowing,” a 
very safe proposition, but not a very valuable one. The philos- 
opher of the old school might further point out that although 
our intelligence is developed, it does not lie in the notion of in- 
telligence that it must be developed. An eternal intelligence 
is, metaphysically, as possible as an eternal non-intelligence. As 
to the objection that intelligence and consciousness are incom- 
patible with infinity, we may remark that the denial of those 
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modes of being to the fundamental reality is even more fatal to 
its infinity. Intelligence and consciousness are higher modes 
of being than unintelligence and unconsciousness; and to deny 
them to the infinite is to limit it both qualitatively and quan- 
titatively. Mr. Fiske declares that the infinite must have all 
power, include all modes of being, and yet it cannot fulfill the 
conditions of conscious intelligence. But Mr. Fiske’s argument 
on this point is mainly a quibble, based upon a false notion of 
the infinite. The really weighty objections against the per- 
sonality of the infinite are not those which he gives. . 

This question concerning the personality and the intelligence 
of the first cause has been s0 twisted and inverted by modern 
philosophers that it has passed into a philosophical dogma that 
the notion is self-destructive. It may, therefore, be worth while 
to leave Mr. Fiske for the moment, and inquire whether this 
traditional philosophic dogma is any thing but a prejudice. 
The question is whether this infinite power back of phenomena 
exists for itself? whether its activity is attended with conscious- 
ness? In affirming personality of that power we merely mean 
to give an affirmative answer to these questions. The objec- 
tions thereto, we conceive, are mainly logical rather than psy- 
chological. First, it is said that consciousness involves the dis- 
tinction of subject and object. The destruction of either fac- 
tor is fatal to consciousness. The reply is, that though the 
subject may not be thought, except in distinction from an ob- 
ject, it can certainly be experienced without any such distinc- 
tion. The developed self-consciousness of the mature man ac- 
quires form and fullness through this distinction, but it rests as 
a fact upon an immediate feeling of self. There has never been 
any successful attempt to deduce this immediate feeling itself 
from any interaction of a subject and object. It is an ultimate 
and primal fact of our soul life. It is, too, just as strong in the 
child as in the developed man. The child knows nothing of 
ego and non-ego, of subject and object; but he certainly has as 
lively a feeling of himself as could be desired. The conscious 
antithesis, then, of subject and object, is not necessary in order 
to experience one’s self. Besides, logically, the notion of self 
must have a positive content if the notion of not-self is to have 
any meaning whatever. To make each the mere negation of 
the other is to reduce both to zero. 
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It is further urged, that though our consciousness is not 
caused by the outer world, it is, nevertheless, occasioned 
by it. The soul may well contain in it the laws of its de- 
velopment, so that upon proper occasion it shall develop only 
in certain directions; yet this development depends both 
for its impulse and for its continuance upon the co-working 
of an external world. Externality is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary for the production of consciousness; hence it is 
concluded that the first cause, for whom there is no objective 
world, cannot he conscious. The reply is, first, that the contin- 
uance of our intellectual life does not depend on external im- 
pulse. When once the stream of association is formed, and the 
constructive powers of the mind are awakened, there is thence- 
forth no further need of external impulse to maintain the stream 
of conscious life at its full. In the second place, while our con- 
sciousness has a beginning, it does not liein the notion of con- 
sciousness that it should have a beginning. To the question, 
Whatoriginally started the stream of thought in the eternal mind? 
we reply, It never was started. Of course, the objector’s hands 
go up at this, but before he breaks out we beg leave to call one 
or two points to his attention. Credit is very unequally divided 
between scientists and theologians. The metaphysical difticul- 
ties involved in scientific statements are generally overlooked 
or taken on trust; while the moment statements are made on 
the other side, which involve no greater difficulties, these objec- 
tions are brought out ina mass. Every system of the world 
must begin with something of which it is impossible to give any 
further account than that it is. The necessary assumption of 
every materialistic or mechanical system is an eternal motion 
either in the world substance or among the physical elements. 
The theistic system, on the contrary, postulates as its primal fact, 
back of which it cannot go, an eternal mind, whose conscious- 
ness and whose thoughts, like itself, are from everlasting. Now 
it is plain that the metaphysical objections against the latter 
doctrine are at least no greater than those against that of an 
eternal mechanical motion ; and we object, therefore, to bring- 
ing them forward as fatal in one case, while every thing is taken 
on trust in the other. The objections against it are merely 
the incomprehensibility of all ultimate facts, or they consist in 
transferring to the infinite the limitations of our finite minds. 
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The objection that consciousness implies finiteness is a mere 
quibble based upon the mistaken notion that the real infinite must 
be the all. It is, in brief, a striking proof of the inverted po- 
sition of our philosophy that it is necessary to prove that the 
conditions of self-knowledge, and of knowledge in general, are 
not lacking to the infinite power which we are told contains the 
fullness of being and transcends all limitations. Indeed, we 
must say with Lotze,* that full personality is possible only to 
the infinite. We ourselves are more passive than active. But 
a small part of the powers that work within us are our own. 
We are the theater upon which mysterious forces appear. We 
have but the scantiest insight into our own nature. In so tar 
We are machines rather than persons. Pure personality exists 
only where the nature is transparent to self; where all the 
powers are under absolute control; where the spirit remains 
ever by itself, and where past and present are equally transpar- 
ent. Such personality is not ours; it can belong only to the 
infinite, of whose full personality ours is but the faint and im- 
perfect image. 

Returning to Mr. Fiske, his solution of the materialistic ques- 
tion demands attention. He fairly labors in repelling the 
charge of materialism to find words to express himself; we 
must, therefore, believe that Mr. Fiske does not mean to be 
a materialist. In attempting to determine, however, what Mr. 
Fiske’s doctrine is, the chronic difficulties of his exposition still 
beset us. We understand that his formula of evolution is in- 
tended to cover the whole field of mind as well as of physics, 
and according to that formula the development of mind is only 
a special case of the “redistribution of matter and motion.” 
Mental phenomena appear only in connection with material 
phenomena, and both disappear together. The mental action 
is a function of nervous organization, and disappears along with 
it. This is undoubtedly the doctrine of a good part of Mr. 
Fiske’s exposition, and this is what common people mean by 
materialism. The name is indifferent so long as the matter be 
understood. If the redistribution of matter and motion in- 
cludes and accounts for all phenomene, then the world will 
continue to regard this system as materialistic in spite of Mr. 
Fiske’s protest. On the other hand Mr. Fiske’s views, like 
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those of Mr. Spencer, appear to have undergone an evolution 
in the course of the discussion, and we find toward the close of 
his work the most emphatic denial of the possibility of express- 
ing mental phenomena in terms of material ones.* In a 
recent work, “ The Unseen World,” Mr. Fiske has the following 
emphatic passages :— 

Modern discovery, so far from bridging over the chasm between 
mind and matter, tends rather to exhibit the distance between 
them as absolute... . But what has been less commonly remarked, 
is the fact that when the thought and the molecular movement 
thus occur simultaneously, in no scientific sense is the thought the 
product of the molecular movement... . To be sure, the thought 
is always there when summoned, but it stands outside the dynamic 
circuit as something utterly alien from and incomparable with the 
events which summon it.—Pp. 41, 42. 

We think Mr. Fiske quite correct in these statements; in- 
deed, we doubt if the relation of the mind to the brain has ever 
been so clearly expressed. But who does not see that the orig- 
inal evolution formula has hopelessly broken down? The mind 
refuses in any way to be brought into line with matter, and the 
whole mental world lies outside of the-redistribution of matter 
and motion ; and the dreaded dualism of mind and matter re- 
mains an impassable gulf. An attempt is made to bridge it 
by an appeal to the unknowable—that is, by an appeal to a, 
which is, in fact, an abandonment of the problem. Besides, the 
attempt to find a common cause for these incommensurable 
sets of phenomena is a sin against the first principles of empir- 
icism. The great rule of empirical induction is, that like effects 
indicate like causes. The converse of this proposition is, that 
irreducible difference in the effects indicates difference in the 
causes, and the attempt to unite them in one is a failure. It 
may be possible to other philosophies, but never to empiricism. 

Of the numberless other points that have puzzled us we will 
mention only one. Iu the chapter on Causation, Mr. Fiske 
expressly teaches that causation is nothing but unconditional 
and invariable sequence. The notion that the antecedent ex- 
ercises any controlling force whatever upon the consequent is 
distinctly repudiated. We have really labored to imagine 
what need there is of a fundamental reality in such a scheme’ 
For as every phenomenon is really independent of every other 


* Vol. ii, part iii, chap. iv. 
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a self-creation, in fact—there is no need to assume a funda- 
mental reality for its support. Besides, if we assume such a 
fundamental reality, it can contribute nothing to the produc- 
tion of the phenomenon, being itself only one more powerless 
antecedent. Plainly, if we are to abide by this notion of 
causation, we can get along as well without this new antece- 
dent as with it; and inasmuch as the sum of phenomena has 
no real causal connection with this reality, their existence can 
never be any reason for postulating it. The same difficulty 
returns when we read the chapter on freedom of the will. 
There Mr. Fiske finds himself called upon in the name of 
causation to reject the notion’ of freedom. There would seem 
to be some warrant for this, if a compelling external force con- 
trolled all volitions; but surely there need be no difficulty 
with the doctrine of freedom if every phenomenon, as well 
those of volition as of the outer world, is strictly independent 
of external control. We have never been able to see what 
possesses empirical philosophers, after denying the reality of 
interaction, to lug in the notion when they treat of mental 
phenomena. Upon their principles, there is no more reason 
for assuming uniformity in either the outer or inner world, 
than there is for assuming non-uniformity. There can be no 
a priort reasoning upon the subject; and if experience point 
to freedom of the will, they can consistently urge nothing 
against it. The solution of this mystery, as well as of many 
others in Mr. Fiske’s exposition, must be left to posterity. 
Possibly, however, posterity will never hear of the work; 
and in that case the secret will probably be buried with its 
author. 

Thus we have touched upon the principal peculiarities of the 
cosmic philosophy. It goes without saying that its sensational 
psychology cannot stand the strain which the system makes upon 
it. Pure sensationalism undermines the possibility of science 
and system, and its legitimate outcome is nihilism. Whenever, 
therefore, any one attempts to build up a system on such princi- 
ples, it is inevitable that he should contradict his own theory at 
every step. The cosmic philosophers are no exception to tliis 
rule, and their contradictions are more numerous and glaring 
than others in proportion as their system is more ambitious. 
But this lies in the nature of the case, as we said at the beginning, 
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those of Mr, Spencer, appear to have undergone an evolution 
in the course of the discussion, and we find toward the close of 
his work the most emphatic denial of the possibility of express- 
ing mental phenomena in terms of material ones.* In a 
recent work, “ The Unseen World,” Mr. Fiske has the following 
emphatic passages :— 

Modern discovery, so far from bridging over the chasm between 
mind and matter, tends rather to exhibit the distance between 
them as absolute. .. . But what has been less commonly remarked, 
is the fact that when the thought and the molecular movement 
thus occur simultaneously, in no scientific sense is the thought the 
product of the molecular movement... . To be sure, the thought 
is always there when summoned, but it stands outside the dynamic 
circuit as something utterly alien from and incomparable with the 
events which summon it.—Pp. 41, 42. 

We think Mr. Fiske quite correct in these statements; in- 
deed, we doubt if the relation of the mind to the brain has ever 
been so clearly expressed. But who does not see that the orig- 
inal evolution formula has hopelessly broken down? The mind 
refuses in any way to be brought into line with matter, and the 
whole mental world lies outside of the-redistribution of matter 
and motion ; and the dreaded dualism of mind and matter re- 
mains an impassable gulf. An attempt is made to bridge it 
by an appeal to the unknowable—that is, by an appeal to a, 
which is, in fact, an abandonment of the problem. Besides, the 
attempt to find a common cause for these incommensurable 
sets of phenomena is a sin against the first principles of empir- 
icism. The great rule of empirical induction is, that like effects 
indicate like causes. The converse of this proposition is, that 
irreducible difference in the effects indicates difference in the 
causes, and the attempt to unite them in one is a failure. It 
may be possible to other philosophies, but never to empiricism. 

Of the numberless other points that have puzzled us we will 
mention only one. Iu the chapter on Causation, Mr. Fiske 
expressly teaches that causation is nothing but unconditional 
and invariable sequence. The notion that the antecedent ex- 
ercises any controlling foree whatever upon the consequent is 
distinctly repudiated. We have really labored to imagine 
what need there is of a fundamental reality in such a scheme’ 
For as every phenomenon is really independent of every other 


* Vol. ii, part iii, chap. iv. 
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—a self-creation, in fact—there is no need to assume a funda- 
mental reality for its support. Besides, if we assume such a 
fundamental reality, it can contribute nothing to the produc- 
tion of the phenomenon, being itself only one more powerless 
antecedent. Plainly, if we are to abide by this notion of 
causation, we can get along as well without this new antece- 
dent as with it; and inasmuch as the sum of phenomena has 
no real causal connection with this reality, their existence can 
never be any reason for postulating it. The same difficulty 
returns when we read the chapter on freedom of the will. 
There Mr. Fiske finds himself called upon in the name of 
causation to reject the notion’of freedom. There would seem 
to be some warrant for this, if a compelling external force con- 
trolled all volitions; but surely there need be no difficulty 
with the doctrine of freedom if every phenomenon, as well 
those of volition as of the outer world, is strictly independent 
of external control. We have never been able to see what 
possesses empirical philosophers, after denying the reality of 
interaction, to lug in the notion when they treat of mental 
phenomena. Upon their principles, there is no more reason 
for assuming uniformity in either the outer or inner world, 
than there is for assuming non-uniformity. There can be no 
ad priori reasoning upon the subject; and if experience point 
to freedom of the will, they can consistently urge nothing 
against it. The solution of this mystery, as well as of many 
others in Mr, Fiske’s exposition, must be left to posterity. 
Possibly, however, posterity will never hear of the work; 
and in that case the secret will probably be buried with its 
author. 

Thus we have touched upon the principal peculiarities of the 
cosmic philosophy. It goes without saying that its sensational 
psychology cannot stand the strain which the system makes upon 
it. Pure sensationalism undermines the possibility of science 
and system, and its legitimate outcome is nihilism. Whenever, 
therefore, any one attempts to build up a system on such princi- 
ples, it is inevitable that he should contradict his own theory at 
every step. The cosmic philosophers are no exception to this 
rule, and their contradictions are more numerous and glaring 
than others in proportion as their system is more ambitious. 
But this lies in the nature of the case, as we said at the beginning, 

Fourts Srriszs, Vor. XX VIIL—43 
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and we may therefore pass the point in silence. The peculiar- 
ities of the system we find unsatisfactory enough. They are 
expressed throughout in an ambiguous language which gives 
one a high idea of the advantages of a judicious looseness of 
statement; but when forced to speak one tongue, they either 
destroy themselves, or sink to commonplaces. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske really think that they 
have furnished a higher and truer conception of the world than 
that given by theistic philosophy; but unfortunately the theol- 
ogy of the unknowable contains so many affronts to reason, and 
still worse, its logi¢ is so partial or amphibious, that we doubt 
if the new doctrine will much advance the interests of either 
religion or science. 


Art. VIL—THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
IN INDIA. 


The History of Protestant Missions in India, from their Commencement in 1706 to1871. 
By Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B., London. London: Tribner & Co., Lud- 
gate Hill, 1875. 

Ir was the small but willing hand of Denmark that first laid 

hold of the long lever of the Gospel in attempting to raise to a 

better life the benighted millions of India. It was this “little 

one” of the Protestant nations of Europe that stepped forth to 
sow broadcast the good seed of the word in this rich but neg- 
lected field, belonging then, as it has since, chiefly to England. 

It seems marvelously strange now, with near a thousand foreign 

missionaries, occupying more than a thousand stations and sub- 

stations of this great land, and representing various Churches in 

England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Denmark, Canada, the 

United States, and Australia, with the Gospel preached in every 

dialect and printed in every tongue ; with Christian schools, col- 

leges, orphanages, and hospitals scattered over the land; with 

India so near London (thanks to the energy of the French canal- 

maker) that the heir apparent of the throne of Great Britain 

makes a pleasure trip to and through it, traveling thousands 
of miles in his palace car, and speaking every morning by sub- 
marine cable with her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales at 

Windsor Castle; it seems very strange that with the East India 

Company holding the keys to this vast empire so many scores 
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of years, the Churches of England did nothing to save their 
heathen brethren of this eastern land Even eighty years after 
the beginning of missionary operations in India, the leaders of 
the English and Scottish Churches, those whose sermons were 
longest and whose published volumes were thickest, kept their 
faces firmly set against all missionary work among heathen 
nations. As has been truly remarked, we are 


Forced to wonder now how these venerable pillars of the Church 
could go on reading from their pulpits those glorious Messianic 
psalms and prophecies which speak of the spread of Messiah’s 
kingdom to earth’s remotest bounds, and of the ingathering of the 
heathen, as fellow-heirs in all its hght and liberty and joy; who 
could go on reading the Saviour’s last command to his disciples, 
in virtue of which they themselves were commissioned as ministers 
of his word, without catching a single glimpse of the meaning 
wrapped up in these pregnant words, or being fired with one spark 
of zeal for the speedy advent of the Saviour’s kingdom. That 
they did so, that they continued so long to read with “the vail 
upon their hearts,” reads to us a most emphatic and important 
lesson—this, namely, that men can only find in the Bible and take 
out of it that which they have spiritual insight to see and com- 
prehend; that the man of small heart and contracted sympathies 
will altogether fail to see and grasp truths that sparkle on the 
sacred page, and lie revealed in Heaven’s own light to the man 
of large heart and broader sympathies.* 


The author of the work whose title stands at the head of this 
article devotes the opening pages of an interesting and timely 
volume to the missionary operations begun and carried forward 
by the Danes, and we may begin with him at the beginning. 

On the 17th of November, 1705, Frederick IV., king of Den- 
mark and Norway, gave royal letters to Henry Plutschau and 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, who had been students at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, appointing them missionaries to Eastern 
India; exhorting them to labor earnestly among the pagans 
they should find, to specially betake themselves to God’s word, 
to follow the Saviour’s example in preaching repentance and 
remission of sins, and to show themselves patterns of good 
works in order to win over “the poor, blind heathens.” Twelve 
days later the enthusiastic students left Copenhagen on their 
long journey, “with faith in an all-powerful God and confi- 
denée in the promises of his holy word:” The vessel in which 


* “Indian Evangelical Review,” p. 205, (1875.) 
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they sailed was the “Sophia Hedewig.” On the 9th of July, 
1706, they arrived at their desired haven, Tranquebar, the 
chief town of the Danish colony, on the Coromandel coast, 
distant from Madras one hundred and forty miles. 

They at once entered upon their appointed work :— 

Both had zeal; that of Plutschan was patient and calm, but 
that of Ziegenbalg was fiery. One followed, the other led. One 
had the gift of organization, and enthusiasm to face and surmount 
all difficulties; the other, besides courage, had the faculty of la- 
boring steadily and well. Both could endure much; but Ziegen- 
balg endured hardship longer than his fellow-laborer. 


In beginning their work they met with little sympathy from 
the European residents, who, like most persons in England and 
elsewhere, regarded the enterprise as visionary and absurd. 
Notwithstanding the king’s injunctions opposition was shown 
them, especially by the governor of the Colony, a Norwegian 
by birth. Ziegenbalg was thrown into prison, and kept in close 
confinement for four months :— 

There he pined in solitude forbidden the use of pen and paper, 
and prohibited from holding intercourse with the outer world. 
On regaining his freedom, he found, to his dismay, that the small 
community of converts from the heathen, which he and his col- 
league had gathered together, had been scattered to the winds by 
persecution and terror. Some were in prison; others were ban- 
ished ; and the mission seemed in ruins. Nothing daunted, Zie- 
genbalg, in spite of bodily weakness and disease, recommenced his 
work. Being in great need of money, four thousand crowns were 
sent to him from home in two ships, one of which was wrecked, 
and although the money was recovered, it was taken back to Co- 
penhagen. The other ship reached Tranquebar in safety, but as 
the money was being brought to shore, the boat, which was in 
charge of drunken sailors, upset, and the whole was lost. Still, 
these two brave men kept at their post, undismayed by disappoint- 
ment, hardship, and loss, 

3efore many years had passed other missionaries arrived, and 
new stations were occupied. But as the work spread the op- 
position on the part of those in authority increased, and in 1714, 
when Ziegenbalg returned to Europe, he proceeded at once to 
represent the state of affairs to the king. He found him at the 
siege of Stralsund, in Pomerania, taking part in the great strug- 


gle with Charles XII. :— 


One evening there was evidently a profound movement among 
the Danish troops. A stranger of note had had an audience of the 
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king, who had shown him singular favor, and for hours, it was 
said, they had been closeted together. The soldiers, who had 
gathered round, may have been disappointed when they saw that 
he was only a clergyman, a man indeed of a commanding presence, 
of a wonderful dignity and fire, resolute and calm, with a keen eye, 
a bronzed and almost swarthy face seamed with deep lines of care, 
and a winning courtesy and lovableness of manner; but when he 
opened his lips and preached to them, and they heard it was Mr. 
Ziegenbalg, the missionary from Tranquebar, there were some, at 
least, who ceased to wonder at his welcome from the king. To 
the camp Ziegenbalg had hurried with all speed. Letters had 
given no warning of his journey, and he seemed to have dropped 
out of the clouds. He was accustomed to rapid movement, and 
the mission had no time to spare; but he got his story told to the 
king, and he was content. Some days were snatched from war for 
this work of peace; changes and arrangements were proposed in 
the management of the mission; Ziegenbalg was informed that his 
patent of superintendent had already been sent to India, and for 
details he was referred to Copenhagen, Thither he journeyed 
with restless speed; and then into Germany, to Francke and Halle, 
halting little at any place, but preaching to vast crowds, who filled 
the churches and swayed out into the street, “ very weak,” we are 
told, yet kindling, by his presence, the zeal of all the mission 
friends, and moving his audiences as he would, by his glowing 
appeals.* 


After visiting England, where he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, this great leader returned to India. But his work was 
about ended, and he came back only to die:— 


He had overstrained his powers, and had spent himself before 
he had attained to middle age. In the autumn of 1718 he was 
smitten by disease, from which he rallied for a time, but which 
reappearing he sank to rest February 23, 1719. Three hundred 
and fifty-five converts, and a numerous body of catechumens, 
mourned over his loss. He had been the guiding spirit of the 
mission, every department of which, through all the vicissitudes 
which it had undergone, having felt the influence of his enthusi- 
asm, his patience, and his love. He labored with the inspiration 
of an apostle, and with the elasticity of a man determined to rise 
above every obstacle. 


The work extended from Tranquebar to other cities along 
the sea-coast, and into the interior. In 1726, Schultze, an ear- 
nest and scholarly missionary, proceeded to Madras, where he 
established a mission and gathered in a number of converts. 
Between 1736 and 1746 near four thousand persons were bap- 


* From ‘Good Words,” for December, 1872. 
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tized, and the knowledge of Christianity was scattered through 
Tranquebar, portions of Tanjore, and cities, towns, and viliages 
on the Coromandel coast from Madras to Ramnad. 

On July 80, 1750, occurred an event which was of great mo- 
ment in the history of Indian missions, the arrival in India of 
Christian Frederic Schwartz :— 


Thenceforward for many years, the missionary enterprise in that 
land, in its progress and development, was intimately associated 
with the life and labors of this distinguished man. Both Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic missions are able to boast of a long list 
of earnest and zealous men, from their first establishment in India 
down to the year in which this testimony is recorded; and they 
are especially proud of individual men, who by their transcendent 
ability and devotion shone with brilliant luster, reflecting a divine 
light far and near, and who for a long period were powerful cen- 
ters of attraction and influence, and, on finally passing away, left 
a long line of light behind them. ‘The history of the British pos- 
session of India is remarkable for great names. Men of uncom- 
mon force as soldiers, civilians, and statesmen, rising far above me- 
diocrity into the regions of true genius, have never been wanting. 
They have not only imparted imagination and vivacity to this 
otherwise dul! tropical life, but have likewise contributed largely 
to the success of those stupendous movements which the Govern- 
ment has occasionally undertaken. Each period of British Indian 
history is connected with great names, which figure conspicuously 
in its foreground, give to it its brightest colors, and prevent it 
from becoming uninteresting and tame. In like manner, in the 
history of Christian missions in India, the eye rests with pleasure 
on celebrities like Schwartz, Carey, Martyn, and Duff, and others 
of equal rank, whose varied talents and accomplishments have ele- 
vated the missionary body in India to a position of intellectual 
greatness inferior to none. 

This “Apostle of India,” as he has well been called, after 
forty-eight years spent uninterruptedly in the mission-fold, 
passed from labor to reward. At his death in February, 1798, 
‘a long and bitter ery of lamentation arose from multitudes, 
and the rajah (of Tanjore) shed a flood of tears over his body, 
and covered it with a gold cloth.” 

With the death of Schwartz the first period of Protestant 
missions in India may properly be said toend. After this date 
but a few Danish missionaries arrived, and although several con- 
tinued to labor at Travquebar and elsewhere during the early 
part of the present century, the interest decreased, and the mis- 
sions were either abandoned, or incorporated with those of the 
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Church of England. After the lapse of several decades the 
people of Denmark were aroused to renewed activity in mis- 
sionary work, and for the past thirty years they bave been send- 
ing laborers to Tranquebar and other of the old stations. Had 
this revival occurred in 1800, instead of 1845, there would not 
have been the sad and deplorable cessation in the mission work 
begun so many years ago, and carried so vigorously forward 
for nearly a hundred years. 

After Tranquebar—the Plymouth Rock of Indian Missions— 
stands Serampore, the memorable working place of those ear- 
nest laborers, Carey, Marshman, and Ward. It was here that 
the Baptist Missionary Society (forced into existence by the 
irresistible enthusiasm of the Northamptonshire shoemaker) 
began its operations in India. Mr. Carey came to India in 
1793 along with Mr. Thomas, who had formerly been a sur- 
geon in the service of the East India Company. The two 
labored for a few years to the north of Calcutta among the in- 
digo factories, preaching and translating the Scriptures. In 
1799 four new missionaries from England arrived, and, owing 
to the hostility of Government, it was decided to establish the 
head-quarters of the mission at Serampore, a Danish settlement 
fifteen miles from Calcutta. The new missionaries encoun- 
tered violent opposition from Government. 

When the ship’s papers were presented to the government offi- 
cial in Calcutta, it was at once determined to send the mission- 
aries back to England, and to seize the ship until they should com- 
ply with the demand of the Government by returning to their na- 
tive land. Fortunately, Colonel Bie, the Danish governor of 
Serampore, was not the man to yield to an unjust interference 
with his authority; and as he had taken the missionaries under 
his protection, he was not inclined to give them up. The Marquis 
of Wellesley, who was then governor-general, after some hesita- 
tion let the matter drop, and the missionaries were left to them- 
selves. 


It soon became apparent that the men who had thus barely 
escaped being sent out of the country, asif they were rebels or 
breakers of the peace, had come to India with a grand purpose 
in view, and with clear heads, warm hearts, and willing hands. 
The story of Serampore is interesting indeed, and has been 
written again and again. The first attention of the mission- 
aries was given to the printing-oftice :— 
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With the exception of two books of the Old Testament, the 
translation of the whole Bible in the Bengalee language was 
completed. Mr. Ward set the first types with his own hands, 
and presented Mr. Carey with the first sheet of the New Testa- 
ment on the eighteenth’of March, 1800, The feeling of exultation 
with which it was contemplated, and the great prospects which it 
opened up, may be more easily imagined than described. The 
twenty-fourth of April was selected as a day of thanksgiving for 
the establishment of the mission in circumstances so favorable. 
At this meeting the missionaries voted an address to the king of 
Denmark, expressing their warmest gratitude for the generous 
protection which his servants had extended to their undertak- 
ing, and soliciting his permission to continue the settlement and 
prosecute their labors. In the ensuing year His Majesty, Fred- 
erick VI., signified the gratification he felt at the establishment of 
the mission in his dominions, and informed the missionaries that 
he had their institutions under his special protection.* 


The first convert was baptized in the presence of the gover- 
nor and a vast multitude of Hindus and Mohammedans, Por- 
tuguese and English. Its effect upon Mr. Thomas, who was 
present at the ceremony, was such that his mind lost its 
balance from sheer thankfulness and joy, and he remained as 
one insane for the space of a month. One can testify that the 
years have not been barren, nor the word of God void, when 
he looks at this single convert standing on the banks of the 
sacred Ganges at the opening of the century, and turns to 
another scene which occurred in January, 1876, at Madras, the 
ordination at one time of fifteen native preachers, members of 
the Church of England. 

But as converts were gained, and the Gospel message pro- 
claimed by tract and living voice, Satan cast many hinderances 
in the way. 

The opposition of the Indian Government and of the Court of 
Directors to missionaries and their work had been gradually in- 
creasing, until at last it attained to fever heat. The former came to 
be regarded as firebrands, who were sowing the seeds of discon- 
tent in the country and jeopardizing British rule and authority ; 
the latter as a mischievous attack upon time-honored institutions. 
This opposition reached a climax when, on the arrival of two new 
missionaries from England, in August, 1806, they were peremptori- 
ly ordered to quite the country immediately. They, like others 
who had preceded them, promptly placed themselves under the 


* Carey, Marshman, and Ward, pp. 60, 61. 
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special protection of the Danish governor of Serampore, and al- 
though the governor-general and his council tried hard to en- 
force their threat of expulsion, yet they were finally overawed 
by the firm stand made by the captain of the American vessel 
which had brought the missionaries, and Colonel Krefting, the 
governor of Serampore, both promising that the Governments 
which they represented would call the British Government to ac- 
count for the tyrannical course its agents in India were adopting. 


The result was that the missionaries remained at Serampore 
and pursued their work. 

Speaking of the energies of these pioneer laborers, our 
author says :— 


In no country in the world, and in no period in the history of 
Christianity, was there ever displayed such an amount of energy 
in the translation of the sacred Scriptures from their originals into 
other tongues, as was exhibited, by a handful of earnest men in 
Calcutta and Serampore in the first ten years of the present cent- 
ury. By their own industry, and that of other persons in various 
parts of India, who had caught from them the inspiration for the 
work, during this short period, portions of the Bible, chiefly of the 
New Testament, had been translated, and actually printed in thir- 
ty-one Indian languages and dialects. One is amazed, and almost 
overwhelmed, at the stupendousness of this undertaking. It can- 
not be supposed that these first attempts are to be compared with 
the versions which have been subsequently made in these lan- 
guages. But this must not diminish the intense admiration we 
ought to feel toward men of such boldness of design, and such 
astounding energy of execution. Not content with their labors 
in this direction, they also published a great multitude of tracts, 
the Serampore press alone issuing them in twenty languages, and, 
in addition, books for schools and colleges. 


The violent opposition from those in authority at last defeated 


itself and died away :— 


In 1812 the Government first ordered two missionaries to be ex- 
pelled the country, and then all others brought to their notice, 
excepting, as they always did, the brethren at Serampore. Two 
missionaries from the United States, the Rev. Messrs. Judson 
(afterward the “ Apostle of Burmah”’) and Newell, having reached 
Calcutta, proceeded to the police-office, and stated to the presiding 
magistrate their purpose to establish a rission to the east of 
Bengal, at the same time presenting their passports, which they 
had received from the governor of Massachusetts. Presently six 
more missionaries arrived, three of whom were British subjects, 
amd three American. Of the five Americans, three, including 
Messrs. Judson and Newell, were forthwith expelled ; but permis- 
sion, obtained after great entreaty, was allowed them to proceed 
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to Mauritius. The other two escaped to Bombay, having secretly 
left Calcutta through the connivance of European residents, who 
felt outraged at the despotic course the Government was pursuing. 
But thither they were followed by a peremptory dispatch order- 
ing their immediate deportation to England. ‘Two of the three 
English missionaries were residing in Serampore, and the third 
was in the Dutch settlement of Chinsurah. The two former, 
together with Mr. Robinson, a missionary who had been in India 
six years, after a long discussion, and after the Serampore brethren 
had exhausted every effort in trying to overcome the scruples of 
Government, and to retain them, were ordered to quit the country. 
Mr. Robinson bafiled the authorities, however, by leaving for 
Java, where he founded a mission. A second was permitted to 
remain, as it was shown that he could be useful in the literary 
work of the press. But the third, Mr. Johns, in spite of all pro- 
testations, was sent home to England, at an expense to the mission 
of tive hundred pounds. This was the last of the missionary ex- 
pulsions ; for the same year, 1813, in which Mr. Johns was banished 
trom India, was also the year of the new charter which was to re- 
move all restrictions on missionaries entering the country. 


One is simply astounded as he turns the pages of the dark 
record of these years, and sees how fiercely even liberty-loving 
Englishmen endeavored to prevent missionaries entering India, 
and also how persistently they encouraged idolatry and other 
evils native to the land :— 


Colonel Stewart, who received the sobriquet of Hindu Stewart, 
resided at Berhampore, where he worshiped idols and the Ganges ; 
he built a temple at Saugur, and on his return to Europe took idols 
with bim to perform puja, (worship.) Warren Hastings sent an 
embassy to the Grand Lama to congratulate bim on his incarnation. 
Mr. Lushington, a director of the Kast India Company, stated pnb- 
licly in 1793 that “ were one hundred thousand natives converted 
he should hold it as the greatest calamity that could befall India.” 
In the same year a member of the Court of Proprietors declared 
at the India House that “ the sending missionaries into the eastern 
territories is the most wild, extravagant, expensive, unjustifiable 
project that was ever suggested by the most visionary speculator ; 
that the project would affect the ultimate security of our eastern 
possessions.”” Major Scott Waring wrote in 1805: “I never met 
with a happier race of men than the Hindus when left to the un- 
disturbed performance of the rites of their own religion; and it 
might truly be said that if Arcadian happiness ever had existence, 
it must have been rivaled in Hindustan.” * 


And this in the days of the funeral pile, the car of Jug- 
gernaut, the swinging festival, the horrid Meriah sacrifices, and 
* “ Hand-book of Bengal Missions,” by Rev. J. Long, p. 14. 
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the merciless, diabolic infanticide! But it was not in India 
alone that these sentiments were entertained. As late as 178: 
the Bishop of St. Asaph stated in the House of Lords that 
“the obligation said to be incumbent on Christians to promote 
their faith throughout the world, had ceased with the super- 
natural gifts which attended the commission of the apostles.” 
Five years later, at a meeting of ministers held at Northampton, 
Mr. Carey proposed, as the topic of discussion, the duty of 
Christians to attempt the spread of the Gospel among heathen 
nations, when Mr. Ryland, Sen., sprang to his feet and de- 
nounced the proposition. ‘ Young man,” said he, “sit down ; 
when God pleases to convert the heathen, he will do it without 
your aid or mine.” * 

Next, after the Baptist missionaries, came those of the London 
Missionary Society. The first missionary, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Forsyth, was unable to find a field of labor in the Company’s 
territories, and established himself in Chinsura, under the pro- 
tection of the liberal government of the Dutch. It was not un- 
til 1816 that this society was enabled to establish a mission in 
Culcutta. 

Meanwhile the Serampore missionaries continued their ex- 
ertions with untiring zeal :— 

With the progress of education manifest in every direction 
they conceived the idea of establishing a college, in which knowl- 
edge was to be imparted in English, Hebrew, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Chinese, and a multitude of Indian languages ; and lectures 
were to be delivered by qualified professors in mathematics, 
medicine, jurisprudence, ethics, and theology. And this brilliant 
conception they fully carried out. The governor-general of India 
and the governor of Serampore gave the scheme their sanction 
and support; and the king of Denmark, with his accustomed 
generosity, presented the missionaries with a valuable estate, the 
rent of which was to be appropriated to the expenses of the college, 
and also granted them a royal charter of incorporation, giving to 
the college the privilege and authority of conferring literary and 
honorary degrees. In addition to this central institution for 
affording a high-class education to the natives, numerous schools 
were formed in the villages and towns of the neighborhood, con- 
taining the enormous number of ten thousand children under the 
superintendence of Mr. John Marshman, eldest son of the mission- 
ary of that name. Moreover, they established a savings bank at 
Serampore, with the view of teaching the people habits of sav- 
ing, in coutradistinction to the universal custom of extravagant 


* Carey, Marshman, and Ward, p. 8. 
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expenditure prevalent among all classes, Carey also founded at 
Calcutta an Agricultural and Horticultural Society, which has 
grown up to be one of the great institutions of the country, and 
still cherishes with reverence the memory of its distinguished 
originator. 


No history of missionary work in and about Calcutta 
would be complete without some mention of the great 
mission colleges which have wisely been founded there, and 
which have done so much toward the spread of Christianity 
ainong the educated classes of the native population. Proper 
credit is given by the author to Dr. Duff, whom he styles 
“the great champion of Indian education.” This earnest 
missionary, whose eloquent words have done effective service 
in the three capitals, London, New York, and Calcutta, 
left Engtand in October, 1829, and after an eight-months’ 
voyage, during which he was twice shipwrecked, reached Cal- 
cutta in May, 1830. With characteristic zeal he at once set to 
work to carry out the object of the society he represented 
(that of the Church of Scotland) by establishing “a collegiate 
institution which should confer the highest education on native 
youths.” Dr. Duff opened the institution on the 12th of July, 
1830. “He commenced with five young men, but before the 
end of the first week he had more than three hundred appli- 
cants. Others daily came pouring in, and, consequently, on 
account of the narrowness of the hall, he was obliged to make 
a selection from among them. The number selected amounted 
to two hundred and fifty, with whom the institution was actu- 
ally opened. <A simple, yet thorough course of instruction in 
the English language for all the classes was laid down, and an 
hour was devoted daily to the study of the sacred Seriptures in 
the same language. Strict discipline was also enforced, which 
was at that day a novelty in native schools. The success of 
the institution and of its peculiar system of tuition soon became 
a common topic of conversation in Calcutta both among Euro- 
peans and natives. With the latter it achieved a wonderful 
popularity, which, indeed, it never lost.” 

It showed both faith in God and a commendable courage 
when, in 1812, the American Board, then in its infancy, sent 
to the far East the five missionaries who were destined to be 
the pioneers of such a noble company, and the founders of 
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such important missions. They landed at Calcutta in June, 1812, 
and were at once ordered to depart. As has been seen, two of 
them, the Rev. S. Nott and the Rev. Gordon Hall, escaping 
from Calcutta, found their way to Bombay, where they arrived 
in February, 1813. 


They were discovered, however, and a peremptory demand 
came from the supreme Government to Sir Evan Nepean, the 
governor of Bombay, to send them to England forthwith. For- 
tunately for the missionaries, Sir Evan was a man of deep relig- 
ious feeling, who set an example of Christian conduct to the 
European residents of the city by his scrupulous attention to re- 
ligious duties and obligations; and, therefore, instead of treating 
the missionaries harshly, showed them kindness and sympathy. 
He received a memorial from them requesting to be allowed to 
remain in Bombay, and permitted them to continue there, pend- 
ing a reference which he made to the governor-general in their 
behalf. The document which .he wrote represented the motives 
and objects of the missionaries so forcibly, that the govervor- 
general was convinced of their integrity and peaceableness, and 
would have suffered them to take up their residence permanently 
in Bombay, but at this juncture war broke out between Great 
Britain and the United States, and consequently a fresh order 
came to Sir Evan to deport them from the country. Before, how- 
ever, it could be carried out, they fled secretly in a coasting 
vessel, intending to proceed to Ceylon, whither they had been in- 
vited by the Rey. Mr. Newell, one of their former colleagues in 
Calcutta, and another missionary. On their way they touched at 
Cochin, where they dwelt for a month. Meanwhile, the English 
magistrate, who behaved with them with much ‘conside ration, and 
gave them accommodation gratuitously, received orders from 
Bombay to send them back. And they returned to Bombay. 
Sir Evan, although vexed and displeased at their flight, yet 
showed them all kindness on their return, and provided them 
with apartments in the Admiralty House. A new governor-gen- 
eral, Lord Moira, arrived in India in October, 1813, to whom the 
friends of the missionaries in Bengal applied for his sanction to 
their continuance in India. Sir Evan Nepean also brought the 
matter before his own council, and was so zealous in it that he 
wrote home to the Court of Directors in their favor. The decis- 
ion which they came to was promoted by Mr. Charles Grant, the 
chairman of the court, who found it difficult to overcome the 
Opposition of some of the members. ‘The directors, in their 
dispatch, expressed themselves satisfied with the object of the 
missionaries, and permitted them to remain in Bombay. The 
mission was at once established, and has continued to the present 
time. 

The missionaries of the American Board were, after a few 
years, joined by others, (Scotch and English,) and by their 
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combined earnestness and enthusiasm stirred up a violent oppo- 
sition. Quoting from Newcomb,* our author says :— 


In 1843 the more wealthy Hindus commenced printing by 
subscription a series of their most popular religious books in 
monthly numbers. None of these books had ever before been 
printed, and the manuscripts were scarce and costly, but in the 
yrinted form they were afforded at little cost. A Hindu at 
3ombay expended nearly £400 in printing and circulating one of 
the sacred books of his religion. Thus a new and extraordin: ary 
eifurt to sustain idolatry showed that the presence and power of 
Christianity were beginning to be felt. This was still further felt 
a year later, when the periodical press was, for the first time, 
brought to the aid of Hinduism. ‘lhree weekly newspapers and 
one monthly magazine, all in the Mahratta language, and bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, were published at Bombay. A paper 
was also issued at Poona, and a monthly journal and three weck- 
lies in the Gujeratee language, spoken by seven or eight millions 
in the region north of Bombay, besides two papers printed in the 
Persian language. ‘The Gujeratee papers especially attempted to 
refute Christianity by quotations from the writings ot Paine and 
Voltaire, and other infidels. Thus ten papers and magazines in 
and around Bombay, armed not only with all that heathen learn- 
ing could furnish, but with the most approved weapons of infi- 
delity, were brought to bear against the religion taught by the 


: missionaries, But meanwhile the Christian press in Bombay was 


never more efficient. It had the means of issuing periodicals, 
tracts, and portions of the Scriptures, in English, Sanskrit, Mah- 
ratta, Gujeratee, Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic; and thus the 
issues of the idolatrous and infidel presses were met face to face, 
and their influence in great measure counteracted. It was with 
great joy and thanktulness that the missionaries at Bombay were 
able to say in 1845, “ Thirty-three years ago the docurine of Christ 
crucified was unknown to the peopie of the Mahratta country. No 
portion of the sacred Scriptures had been given to them in their 
own language. Nota single tract trom which they could learn 
the way of salvation was in existence. Unbroken darkness coy- 
ered the land. Now the sound of the Gospel has gone out into 
all the land. The people of the most distant villages have heard, 
at least, that ‘there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we can be saved, but the name ot Jesus.’” 


One cannot read the chapter devoted to the remarkable 
spread of the Gospel in the Province of Tinnevelly without 
being devoutly thankful to God for the triumphs there achieved, 
“If the same proportion of Protestant Christians which this 
Province possesses existed throughout India, there would be in 


* “ Cyclopedia of Missions,” p. 386. 
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the country not less than twelve millions and a half.” The 
records of the last ten years truly show how the word of God 
ean “run and be glorified” even in the midst of the darkest 
heathenism. This field (Tinnevelly) was visited by Schwartz 
and Jenicke about 1788, the latter laboring in it most earnest- 
ly and successfully until his death, in 1800. He left “ multi- 
tudes of people ripe for baptism,” and when Gericke visited 
the province shortly after, in one brief season he baptized 
one thousand three hundred persons. When he left eighteen 
new congregations were formed, and the native brethren, car- 
rying on the work which he had commenced, baptized the 
large number of two thousand seven hundred, thus making in 
all an increase of four thousand converts. The revival con- 
tinned ; and we read that in five years (from 1820 to 1825) the 
Christian community was increased by four thousand three 
hundred persons, who were separated into thirteen circles, 
with a catechist appointed to each. By 1830 the number of 
Christians had increased to seven thousand five hundred, be- 
longing to two thousand families, and living in two hundred 
and forty-four villages; and by 1835 to eleven thousand one 
hundred and eighty-six persons. Ten years later great gen- 
eral movements of the natives toward Christianity began to 
take place :-— 

One was at Sawyerpuram in 1844, “when many villages ex- 
pressed their desire to receive Christian instruction, and many 
hundred natives were at once admitted as catechumens.” Another 
was at Christianagramy in which, and at the same time, a similar 
result to that which had been seen at Sawyerpuram was ex- 
hibited. In 1849 there were at the station one thousand tive 
hundred and seventy-nine persons under Christian instruction. 
So likewise at Edeyenkoody and Nazareth multitudes embraced 
the Gospel, for we find that by 1850 the former had two thousand 
Christians, and the latter nearly four thousand. 


When the census of 1871 was taken it was found that the 
native Christians of the various missions of Tinnevelly 
amounted to fifty-eight thousand eight hundred and forty-one, 
living in one thousand one hundred and sixteen villages ; 
there were also six hundred and three mission colleges and 
schools in the province, attended by nineteen thousand two 
hundred and forty-two pupils. The progress since has been 
steady and encouraging. The Church of England, whose mis- 
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sionary work, carried on by two great societies, has spread 
throughout the land from Cape Comorin to Peshawar, has 
very properly taken the lead in South India, Its adherents 
have so Jargely increased that it has decided to set apart two 
missionary bishops to superintend its wide-spread operations ; 
and this in addition to three bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, who, like their predecessors, have given more or less 
attention to the missionary Churches. There is manifest wis- 
dom in this procedure on the part of the mother Church, and 
it wonld be well if other episcopal Churches who have marked 
out, and are carrying forward great campaigns in India, would 
follow the example. A missionary bishop must be a great 
unifier of weak, growing, scattered Churches. 

Missionary work in the native State of Travancore was 
commenced in 1806 by the Rev. Mr. Ringeltaube, a German 
missionary. He visited all the chief cities of that region, bap- 
tizing many, both adults and children, and laboring with un- 
wearied devotion. Of this zealous and eccentric missionary 
the Rev. J. Hough remarks :— 


Scarcely an article of his dress was of European manufacture. 
He seldom had a coat to his back, except when furnished with 
one by a friend in his occasional visits to Palameottah. Expend- 
ing his stipend upon his poor people, his personal wants seem 
never to have entered into his thoughts. But simply and heartily 
as this singular man appeared to be given to the instruction of 
the poor people while he remained among them, in the year 1815, 
in the full tide of his useful labors, he suddenly left them, no one 
seemed to know why, only that something“appeared to have come 
into his strange head of other more hopeful work somewhere to 
the eastward. While at Madras, whither he went to embark for 
that place, he called on the Rey. Marmaduke Thompson, with 
whom he spent an evening, in a very ordinary costume, for he had 
no coat even then, though about to undertake a voyage to sea. 
The only covering for his head was something like a straw hat 
of native manufacture; yet wild as was his appearance, Mr. 
Thompson was greatly interested in his conversation. No one 
ever knew whither he went, nor was he heard of again. 


The seed thus early and widely, thoroughly scattered, has 
yielded a rich harvest, and the London Society’s missions of 
Travancore stand second only to those of the Church of En- 
gland in Tinnevelly. In 1871 they contained thirty-two thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-two native Christians. 
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In the Province of Cuddapah missionary work was begun as 
early as 1817, but for near twoscore years the field, though 
faithfully cultivated, yielded no’ fruit. The laborers were at 
Jength rewarded, and suddenly had the privilege of reaping a 
great harvest. In this province is a tribe of low-caste Hindus 


called Malas. 


They are a degraded race, and worship chiefly rude stone 
images. In 1851 several villages of these Malas to the north and 
north-west of Cuddapah became strongly impelled to renounce 
idol.worship and caste, and to embrace Christianity. After in- 
struction and due preparation many families were baptized. The 
spirit of inquiry gradually spread to other villages, and in 1853 
extended to the Malas in the neighboring Province of Karnool. 
As an instance of their eagerness and sincerity, some of them in- 
habiting the villages of Poloor and Jotoor, eighty miles north 
of Cuddapah, came to that city seeking Christian instruction. 
“They brought with them their idol, Narku Simhum, an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu,” says the Rey. E. Porter, “ with an umbrella and 
other paraphernalia of its worship, and surrendered it into the 
hands of the missionary, saying that they needed instruction in a 
better way. Two of the head men, after being instructed in the 
main doctrines of the Christian faith, were, at their earnest re- 
quest, baptized in the presence of a large congregation. They 
returned to their village, and through their influence upward of 
one hundred Malas in the same and neighboring villages came 
forward and placed themselves under Christian instruction.” 
The year closed with an addition of two hundred and seventy- 
four persons to the Christian congregations of the mission, most 
of whom belonged to villages in the country. All these were 
baptized after a twelvemonth’s training, while there were many 
more remaining as catechumens. In three years eight hundred 
persons received the rite of baptism. 


At Nellore, on the sea-coast, a great religious movement 
has been witnessed. 


A Christian community of more than six thousand six hundred 
persons has suddenly sprung into existence. In 1861 there were 
only forty-six Christians in the Province; but in ten years they 
have increased to the number just stated. Most of them belong 
to the missions of the American Baptist Missionary Union, which 
opened a station in Nellore in the year 1840. At the end of ten 
years only ten converts had been gained, and at the end of twenty- 
one only twenty-three; but at the end of the next decade, that is, 
in 1871, this society possessed upward of six thousand four hun- 
dred Christians. The seed sown took Jong to germinate and spring 
up; but how abundant the fruit! The converts are, as usual, 
trom the lower castes, and it is gratifying to find that as many as 
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two thousand one hundred and seventy-five are communicants, 
showing a most healthy condition of the native Church. They 
are separated into twenty congregations, and are scattered among 
two hundred and seventy-eight towns and villages, from which it 
is manifest that the rural population is principally «ffected. In 
the year 1871 alone as many as eight hundred and seventy-five 
persons were admitted into the Christian brotherhood, and the 
good work is still going on. The schools for the children of the 
Christians are very few, being only seventeen in all. But the 
mission has six theological and training schools, a circumstance 
sufficiently significant, as indicating that the great and pressing 
want of the missionaries now is properly-trained Christian natives, 
who shall be able to take charge of congregations, and minister 
to the religious necessities of both converts and catechumens. 
They have already prepared a staff of sixty-four Christian preach- 
ers and teachers, and one ordained native pastor, which speaks 
well of their labors in this direction, in as quickly as possible 
preparing from among the Christians themselves qualified men 
for the various departments of Christian work which have so 
recently been formed. But as this work increases other cate- 
chists and teachers will be needed, as well also a strong body of 
ordained native ministers. 


One gets an insight into the difficulties which beset 
missionaries, especially in conducting schools, in the fol- 
lowing account of the Free Church (of Scotland) Institution 
at Madras. This was opened, under the presidency of Mr. 
Anderson, on April 3, 1837, with fifty-nine scholars, who be- 
fore the end of the year had increased to two hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

But then it was suddenly broken up by the agency of that hydra- 
headed monster, Caste. Two Pariah boys had been admitted into 
the institution. They came spontaneously seeking instruction, and 
Mr. Anderson felt that, at whatever sacrifices, the principles which 
he had laid down for his guidance, one of which was the perfect 
equality of all in the school, must be unswervingly maintained. 
The despised Parial.s were accordingly admitted to a full and equal 
share of all the advantages of the institution. The result was that 
immediately the school was broken up, and the missionary was left 
to empty walls and a sorrowful heart. Petitions and deputations 
from the parents of the late scholars followed. They besought 
Mr. Anderson to dismiss the hated Pariahs; or, at least, to place 
them on separate benches, so that their sons might not be polluted. 
Bit all was vain. The missionary had taken a stand; he planted 
himself on the firm rock of principle ; and, whatever might be the 
issue, he was not to be moved. And, as might have been antici- 

ated, he gained the victory. By and by the youths returned. 
he .institution flourished more than ever; and the Pariah and 
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Brahmin might be seen sitting together on the same bench, learn- 
ing the same lessons, and struggling together for the mastery. 


Of the work carried on in the Province of Arcot by the 
noble Scudder family, and of the more recent awakening 
among the Santhals, (begun in 1862,) which has attracted so 
much attention and awakened so much interest, both in Britain 
and India, our author gives detailed accounts. He also tells 
how “step by step Christian missions have been spreading 
among the hills on the northern flank of the Punjab: ”— 


More northerly still, in the region of frost and snow, the Mora- 
vians (United Brethren) established their mission at Kyelang, in 
British Lahoul, in 1855. Here, exposed to the intense cold of that 
region, far away from civilized life, the missionaries have labored 
in a lofty spirit of self-abnegation from that time to the present. 
They have translated portions ofthe Bible, Barth’s “ Bible Stories,” 
and a Harmony of the Gospels; and have written a grammar, 
a geography, a short history of the world, and other books, to- 
gether with several tracts, in the Tibetan language. Most of these 
works were printed by Mr. Heyde with his own hands, on a litho- 
graphic press. They now occupy two stations, and have had the 
honor and gratification of forming two Christian Churches among 
the Mongolians. 


Besides tracing the gradual spread of missionary work in 
India from its two starting-points, Tranquebar and Serampore, 
and taking up the growth of the native Church in the various 
Provinces and native States, our author does not hesitate to 
express his own convictions upon various subjects. As he is 
now about finishing a quarter century of missionary work, his 
expressions are of weight and his conclusions important. Hav- 
ing had much to do with edneational measures, he very naturally 
indorses, with great warmth, the plan of the Church and Free 
Church of Scotland, (as well as of the London Society,) of 
establishing large English schools in the metropolitan cities of 
the land. He expresses himself plainly on the leading ques- 
tions connected with the great work, the history of which is 
recorded in his volume. His views on bazaar-preaching, itiner- 
ating, concentration of effort, school-work, medical missionaries, 
the statns of the Native Church, the selection of agents, and 
the.general policy to be observed by missionary societies, are 
universally approved by the missionaries of the land. 

Of course, such a volume has not escaped criticism. The 
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severest criticism that has appeared is that made in the “ Sat- 
turday Review,” that the style is “ Missionese.” It has also 
been urged that the author is too lavish in his praises of the 
older missionaries; and that such a work should have been 
prepared by an impartial author, not a missionary. But these 
are trifling objections. The volume is not extravagant in style, 
but tells in plain, though glowing language, the progress of the 
Lord’s work in India, connected with which there have been 
thousands of most thrilling incidents. That the work was 
needed is shown by its popularity ; “it supplies an undoubted 
want in missionary literature.” But few persons in India 
were as well qualified for the task as Mr. Sherring, his experi- 
ence having given him a peculiar preparation for it. And we 
are quite certain that he may be pardoned for glorying in the 
remarkable industry, the unflagging zeal, and the sublime 
earnestness of some of his contemporary missionary brethren, 
especially those advanced in years, like Drs. Duff, Wilson, 
Mather, Morrison, and others, who gave themselves to India 
near half a century ago, when coming to India was to the 
Church at home a hiding one’s talent in the earth, and to the 
authorities here making one’s self an unwelcome intermeddler. 
We would not withhold an iota of the praise due these self- 
denying veterans, these grand pioneers: it cannot harin them, 
and it may prove the needed stimulus to those who have come 
to take their places and carry on the work so well begun by 
them. 

Referring to the conflict between the two systems, Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism, which has been going steadily forward, 
Mr. Sherring eloquently says :— 

The aggressive spirit of Christianity has never been more strongly 
exhibited than in its conflict with the various forms of Hinduism 
in India during the present century. It has had a wide field to 
exercise itself upon, and it has entered upon the struggle with its 
numberless foes with pertinacious eagerness. It has combated 
superstition in its wildest forms. It has attacked Brahmanism in 
its famous seats of learning. It has contended with bloody rites, 
with foolish customs, with caste prejudices. It has followed idol- 
atry to its most sacred spots. The silver sound of the Gospel has 
been heard wherever the pundit has chanted his shasters, and the 
priest has blown his shell. Within these seventy years the hills and 
valleys of India have been made to echo and re-echo with the 
praises of Christ, the Son of God and Saviour of the world. Under 
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the persistent assaults of Christianity, continued with sustained 
vigor from year to year, Hinduism has become fairly wearied ; and 
as the 1 range of its attacks and the directness and potency of its 
strokes increase, the ancient systems of paganism are in all direc- 
tions showing signs of feebleness and decay. At one time strenu- 
ous resistance was shown, and controversy raged throughout the 
land. But that day is past. Idolatry is not an ‘active foe ; and any 
unusual energy which it may occasionally put forth is necessarily 
impulsive and transitory. Christianity is looked upon as a young 
giant with whom it is dangerous to contend, and whom it is best 
to leave alone. 


In the closing chapter of the volume, reviewing the work of 
these years and the progress made, our author speaks as follows 
of the direct results achieved :— 


They are results which may be tested by any one, for they are 
tangible and visible. They are scattered over a wide extent of 
country among the cities, towns, and villages of India, each of 
which felt, and to some extent yielded to, those elevating and 
enlightening influences which Christianity, in one or other of its 
numerous phases, has exerted upon them. The missions exist to 
make converts, and converts they have made. Every mission 
has its converts, who are increasing numerically from year to year. 
Most missions have their schools and colleges; and these, too, are 
multiplying continually... . Almost all schemes of. usefulness, 
having for their object the intellectual, religious, or temporal wel- 
fare of the people, have either been origin: ited by the mission: wiles, 
or have received their countenance and support. The native 
Christians are a power in the country ; and united with the mis- 
sions with which they are connected, constitute an ethical agency su- 
perior to all other such agencies in the good which they are accom- 
plishing, and are destined to accomplish. ‘The land is spread over 
with a network of Christian congregations, which, like the stars in 
the sky, are so many small luminaries shedding light upon the 
surrounding darkness. 


The indirect results of Indian missions are greater and more 
wonderful still :— 


As they were the pioneers in the work of national education, 
so they continue to the present day in the front rank of this im- 
portant enterprise. They have striven every-where to civilize 
the people, and to make them happier in their social relations, 
more honest one to another, wiser, holier, and better. They have 
soothed the harshness of foreign rale, and drawn the natives closer 
to their alien governors. They have awakened the sy mpathy and 
secured the confidence of a large portion of the various Hindu 
races scattered over the peninsula, in a manner and degree sur- 
passing all other humanizing agencies existing in the country. To 
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them mainly is to be attributed the zeal now exhibited on many 
sides in the cause of female education and elevation. It is 
their agents especially who enter zenanas, teach native ladies, 
and superiniend girls’ schools, and who are almost the only per- 
sons who are intimately acquainted with the domestic life of 
native women and hold intercourse with them. These missions 
have loosed the bonds of caste, have made it easier for the lower 
castes to bear the yoke of the upper, and have resisted strenuously 
the authority of this inveterate enemy of human society wher- 
ever they have been able. They have led many Hindus to aban- 
don idolatry, though they may not have embraced Christianity. 
By the reflection of the higher spiritual sentiments which they 
teach on the minds of the people, new religions, molded more or 
less by Christian traths, have sprung into existence, leading not 
a few away from superstition to clearer, though it may be not to 
perfect, views of God and their relations to him. They have 
brought all India to reverence the Christian religion, and to recog- 
nize its lofty, if not its divine, character. They have given essen- 
tial aid in the abolition of gigantic national evils which filled the 
earth with horror, such as the burning of widows on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, female infanticide, drowning the aged in 
the Ganges, swinging festivals, and many inhuman practices at 
Juggernaut and elsewhere; and in the introduction of enlightened 
usages from the West, such as the re-marriage of Hindu widows, 
and the education and more considerate treatment of women. 
These Christian laborers have scattered knowledge of every kind, 
both secular and religious, over the land with marvelous prodi- 
gality, have written books, edited newspapers and other journals, 
and have toiled with unwearied perseverance in the production 
of an extensive literature in at least twenty spoken languages 
and dialects. 

With our ever-hopeful author we rejoice at the gracious 
results which God has vouclisated to his unworthy servants in 
this land, and we trust that those whose happy privilege it is 
to-day to preach the great Gospel to the people of India may 
appropriate the wisdom and shun the mistakes of those who 
have gone before. May the glory of the Lord cover the face 
of this mighty land from the mountains to the sea, and make 
the closing years of the century memorable in the history of 
India in the salvation of millions of precious souls! 
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Art. VII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


Baptist QuaRTERLY, July, 1876. (Philadelphia.)}—1. The Pioneer Baptist 
Statesman. 2. Unitarianism in New England. 3. The Messiah. 4. James 
Cudworth. 5. The Fourth Kingdom. 6. As to Roger Williams. 7. A Re- 
trospect in the Life of Tischendorf. 8. The Sick, and the Prayer of Faith. 

BrBLiotHECA SAcRA, July, 1876. ,(Andover,)}—1. Natural Basis of our Spiritual 
Language. 2. Baptismal Regeneration; as Supposed to be Taught in the 
Words of Jesus: “ Born of Water and Spirit.” John iii, 5. 3. Jonathan Ed- 
wards's Last Will, and the Inventory of his Estate. 4. Recent Works Bearing 
on the Relation of Science to Religion. 5. A Professorship of Missionary In- 
struction in our Theological Seminaries. 6. An Exposition of the Original 
Text of Genesis i and ii. 7. Horw Samaritanz; or, a Collection of Various 
Readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch compared with the Hebrew and other 
Ancient Versions. 8. Ministerial Education and Training in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, July, 1876. (Cincinnati.)—1. Fifty Years of Religious 
Reformation, 2. The Law of Love. 3. Involution before Evolution. 4. About 
Law and Sin. 5. The Christ—Whose Sonis He? 6. Progress of Ideas. 7. Work 
and its Conditions. 8. Christianity and Miracles. 9. An Exposition of Reve- 
lation VI. 10. Justification by Faith. 

CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, July, 1876. (Boston.}—1l. Dexter Clary. 2. Con- 
gregationalism in Kansas. 3. David Bacon. 4. Vital Statistics of the Congre- 
gational Ministers who Died in 1875. 5. Congregational Necrology. 

NEw ENGLANDER, July, 1876. (New Haven.)—1l. The Educational Force of 
Mathematics. 2. Kuropean Writers on India, 3. Condillac and the Principle 
of Identity. 4. The Eleusinian Mysteries. 5. A Record of “The Old Domin- 
ion.” 6. Logos and Cosmos: Nature as Related to Language. 17. The Unity 
of the Professions. 8. College Athletics. 9. Fifty Years of Home Missions in 
Illinois. 

New ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, July, 1876. (Boston.) 
—1. Memoir of Samuel Adams. 2. Hollis, N. H., in the War of the Revolution. 
3. Notes on American History. 4. Letters of Capt. Thomas Mighill of Rowley. 
5. Letters and Signers of the Declaration of Independence, Military Men and 
others during the Revolutionary War. 6. Knox’s Diary during his Ticonder- 
oga Expedition. 17. Did the American Colonists desire Independence? 8. Bi- 
ographical Sketch of Joseph P. Martin, a Revolutionary Soldier. 9. Documents 
and Letters by Actors in the American Revolution. 10. A Yankee Privateers- 
man in Prison, 1777-79. 11. Sketch of Col. John Allan of Maine. 12. Letter 
of Capt. John Preble to Col. John Allan. 13. Major-General Henry Knox. 
14. Gen. Stark’s Horse lost at Bennington. 15. Boston Town Meeting for 
granting leave to erect Faneuil Hall. 16. Letter of Samuel Paine upon Affairs 
at Boston in October, 1775. 17. Donations to the People of Boston Suffering 
under the Port-Bill. 18. Record of the Boston Committee of Correspondence, 
Inspection and Safety, 1776. 

NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, July, 1876. (Boston.)—1. The Proposed Charter for 
the City of Boston. 2. Italian Popular Tales. 3. Houses of the Mound- 
Builders. 4. Recent Astronomical Progress. 5. The Life of Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuurcH, July, 1876. (Get- 
tysburgh.)—1. Union of the Humanity and Divinity of Christ. 2. The Genesis 
of Christian Society. 3. The Mission among the Jews. 4. Two Cammon Ob- 
jéctions. 5, The Lord’s Prayer. 6. Lutheran Church Polity. 17. Home Mis- 
sion Work in the General Synod. 8. The Care of the Young of the Church. 
9. Necessities to Manful Life. 
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SoutHern Review. July, 1876. (Baltimore.)—1. The late William Sparrow, D.D. 
2. Martin versus Tappan. 3. Native Races of the Pacific Coast. 4. Mind and 
Matter. 5. Manners and Customs of Europe. 6. Java and the Javanese. 7. The 
Triangular Fight. 8. Taxation of Church Property. 9. Thorvaldsen. 10. A 
Distinction in Mental Science. 

On this Quarterly we have three notes to make: — 

1. The editor furnishes a notice of Dr. Myers’s book on 
Disruption, in which he predicates in the course of eleven 
lines, “* wrath,” “ wormwood and gall,” “theological venom,” 
“ sectional hate,” “ venomous,” “ bile and bitterness,” “ animos- 
ity,” “rave,” of the editor of this “ Quarterly,” 
that he purposes a full article on our book notices of Dr. Myers. 
We have simply to say, that as Dr. Myers’s book was issued to 
denounce the proposal to “let by-gones be by-gones,” and to 
induce the Southern delegates to make inadmissible conditions 
of fraternity, our notices of it were written to defeat that aim 
and secure the presentation of proposals that would attain 
fraternity. For all our severities of statement that able but 
uncalled-for book, without which they would never have been 
uttered, is responsible. We had again and again assured our 
Southern brethren that we desired oblivion of all unpleasant 
recollections ; we protested against re-quarreling the quarrel ; 
but we had equally assured them that if they came to us with 
a bill of indictment, they would get one back worth two of it. 
Dr. Myers, nevertheless, opened his broadside, and we reversed 
the battery. Whether our notice had any infiuence in securing 
our intended result or not we cannot say, but the result has been 
secured. Dr, Myers’s book was defeated. “ Let by-gones be 
by-gones,” which he styled “a farce,” is the platform, just as we 
wished. And now if Dr. Bledsoe is pleased to start up and 
affix a long discussion to the matter, it is certainly his right. 
But as our interest in the matter ceased when our end was 
gained, it is very probable that our paper-cutter will not sever 
the leaves on which his article is printed. 

2. Dr. Bledsoe thinks our eternal salvation is in danger from 
the fact that we have misrepresented him by never stating that 
he admitted that the right of secession is closed by the late war 
as a result of “ conquest,” and he refers to and quotes from a 
book of his own a passage to the effect that the war terminates 
the once-existing right of secession. That book is entitled, “ Is 
Jefferson Davis a Traitor?” The editor promises in this num- 


and announces 
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ber to send us the book forthwith ; but, to prevent all misunder- 
standing, we here say that it has never been received at this of- 
fice, and has never beén seen by the editor of this “ Review ;” nor 
have we ever before seen one syllable giving us notice that Dr. 
Bledsoe held the question of secession to be closed by the right 
of war. The very fact that he is obliged to furnish it from his 
book evinces that it could not be furnished from his “* Quarter- 
ly.” The moment has never been when we should not have been 
glad to know and to say that such was Dr. Bledsoe’s ground. 
And now, to do justice to all sides, we very cheerfully give Dr. 
Bledsoe’s own words :— 


We did write a book with this title: “Is Davis a Traitor: or was 
Secession a Constitutional Right previous to the Wur of 1861?” 
In the Preface of this work we said: “ J¢ is not the design of this 
hook to open the subject of secession. The subjugation of the 
Southern States, and their acceptance of the terms dictated by the 
North, may, if the reader please, be considered as having shifted 
the Federal Government from the basis of compact to that of 
conquest; and thereby, [as we have since uniformly held and 
maintained, ] extinguished every cluim to the right of secession for 
the future. Not one word in the following pages will at least be 
found to clash with this supposition or opinion.” 

No question of moral right can, it is true, be settled by the 
arbitrament of war; but it is otherwise with questions of consti- 
tutional law. Half of the constitutional compacts in Christendom, 
if not more, have been determined and established by conquest, 
The Northern theory of.the Constitution of 1787, whether tenable 
or not on the arena of logic, has been definitely established by 
the war of 1861. The tssue was then fought ont; the North con- 
quered; and we have since abandoned, in good faith and forever, 
the right of secession for the future, Hence, in our humble 
opinion, it becomes our legis!ators, and statesmen, and politicians, 
and people, to acquiesce in this decision of the war; and never 
more think, speak, or dream of the right of secession. What 
more can we do? We have surrendered the great point in con- 
troversy; we have foresworn, for all future time, the right of 
secession; and we now proclaim the Northern view of the Con- 
stitution as the establised and true one for all law-abiding and 
peace-loving citizens. Is not this enough? Must we admit, not 
only that we have been beaten in arms, but also in debate ? 


Most assuredly that is “enough,” so long as every thing else 
said and done is in consistency with it. Every true Northerner 
would readily offer his hand to the man who ex animo says that, 
meeting magnanimity with magnanimity, and asking that per- 
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petual peace shall be established on terms of fraternity and equal- 
ity. Nor do we ask any admission that our Southern brethren 
have “been beaten in debate,” for abundantly did we declare 
in our notice of Dr. Myers that we asked no adoption by them 
of our opinions. Let each side hold its own views of the entire 
past, and seek for a peaceful present and prosperous future for 
both. Nor is this by any means the first time that we have 
said in this “Quarterly” that never was a braver people 
“beaten” in war than the men of the South. 

3. Dr. Bledsoe proposes that we either write, or get some 
one else to write, an answer to his defense of Mr. Davis. It is 
Dr. Bledsoe’s right to defend his associates in the late struggle. 
It is equally our right to emphasize the present and future 
rather than the past. And we express the earnest opinion that 
the sooner such antagonizing defenses cease, the sooner will the 
North feel free to do generous justice to the great abilities and 
virtues of men like Richard Henry Lee and Stonewall Jackson. 





And now we have a word or two to offer to our editorial breth- 
ren generally of the Church, South. Not many months ago, 
during the Kuklux discussion, we called the attention of the 
“ Nashville Advocate” to the fact that, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, there had never been one unequivocal condemnation of Ku- 
kluxism in a Southern Methodist paper. Slight disapprovals there 
had been, but so mixed with apologies, and with curses against 
the Government and the North, that to any Northerner, and to 
any Kuklux, it would be apparent that the editor held the out- 
rages to be about right, and was himself at heart a Kuklux. We 
offered to the editor that if any such unequivocal condemnation 
could be found and forwarded to our office we would, as an act 
of justice, publish it. None was forwarded. But there did soon 
thereafter appear in the “ Nashville Advocate ” an editorial which, 
with the disadvantage of appearing to be a consequent of our 
suggestion, had the advantage of being entirely unequivocal. 
Soon after the Hamburg massacre there did appear in the South- 
ern and St. Louis Advocates articles unquestionably sincere and 
likely to be effective. But the following specimen, from the Rich- 
mond “Christian Advocate,” is one of the kind, above described, 
that would cheer the heart of a Kuklux :— 


The homicide in Hamburgh, 8S. C.. where some colored militia men were killed 
after surrendering, has met with universal condemnation. The South, however, 
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is denounced from partisan pulpits and a partisan press for the crime of a few 
lawless men which all regret and abhor. While we wish prompt and full punish- 
ment inflicted upon all bad citizens, we don’t forget that the Cotton States are 
under great provocation to violence. The same irritation from corrupt govern- 
ment would produce an outbreak in the North or West in twenty-four hours. 


Now, the effect of all these outbreaks between the two races 
is destructive to the best interests of the South. They paralyze 
the prosperity of the South, and consequently of the whole coun- 
try. They repel the northern immigrant who would otherwise pour 
his industry into the southern waste places. They drive out north- 
ern capital. They turn the national elections into northern victo- 
ries. The editor of the “Florida Agriculturist ” proudly boasts 
that Florida is the only State in the Union in which real estate is 
rising in value. For what reasons ? She is under the same national 
government as all the other States. Had she, like Louisiana and 
Mississippi, indulyed in riots, massacres, and general turbulences, 
led by angry politicians, ecclesiastical and secular, she would have 
been in the same wretched condition. But she accepted the re- 
sults of the war, maintained public tranquillity, welcomed the 
northern immigrant irrespective of hispolitics, turned herself to 
industrial pursuits, and now she has started on a career of new 
prosperity. She accepted in good faith the restored government, 
and she has, consequently, no complaints of oppression by the 
Government. There is not a Southern State that might not have 
done the same. Who isto blame? The States themselves; but 
specially the Southern press, and not least of all the Southern 
Methodist press. It may be asked, Is not the Government also to 
blame? Very wrong things, we reply, have in the strifes that 
have ensued been done by Government agents; but it is the re- 
fusal of those States, unlike Florida, to keep the peace which has 
given rise to these governmental repressions. The Government 
has dealt rudely with rude opposers. The Government would 
have been as right in Louisiana as in Florida had Louisiana her- 
self been as right. When the South comes right the Government 
will be right. 





Since most of the above was in print we have received a copy 
of the Address of the Commissioners of the two Churches to the 
authorities and members of both. From it we learn the terms 
on which both Commissiens agreed with, as we are informed, 
perfect unanimity on every point. On the common basis of har- 
mony the following paragraph is explicit :— 
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As to the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and their co-ordinate relation as legitimate branches of 
Episcopal Methodism, each of said Churches is a legitimate branch of Episcopal 
Methodism in the United States, having a common origin in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church organized in 1784; and since the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was consummated in 1845, by the voluntary exercise 
of the right of the Southern Annual Conferences, ministers and members, to 
adhere to that Communion, it has been an evangelical Church, reared on scriptu- 
ral foundations, and her ministers and members, with those of tlie Methodist 
Episcopal Church, have constituted one Methodist family, though in distinct 
ecclesiastical connections. 

Into the details of the property settlement we need not enter. 
No property question, of course, can be allowed to stand in the 
way of the fraternity of the two Churches. In the following con- 
gratulatory paragraph we heartily join:— 

We cannot restrain the expression of our united congratulations to both of the 
great Churches, whose commissions we have executed in uniting between them 
the broken cords of affectionate and brotherly fraternization. Henceforth they 
may hail each other as from the auxiliary ranks of one great army. The only 
differences they will foster will be those friendly rivalries that spring from earnest 
endeavors to further to the utmost the triumphs of the Gospel of Peace. What- 
ever progress is made by the one Church, or by the other, will occasion general 
joy. They will rejoice in each other’s success as a common good; and, amid the 
thousand glorious memories of Methodism, they will go forward devoted to their 
one work of spreading “ Scripture holiness over these lands.” 

And now it would seem that it is in order to think of inaugurat- 
ing a Centennial Union of all American Methodism, including, if 
they will, our Canadian brethren, We would say an Ecumenical 
Union if we supposed that English Methodism would take inter- 
est in the movement. It would be graceful in the next General 
Conference of the Church South to initiate propositions and pro- 


gramme. 





Since the above was in type, again, we have read in the “ Nash- 
ville Advocate” a liberal notice of M’Clintock’s life, in which no- 
tice the allusions to slavery in the book are reprehended as unfra- 
ternal, How far fraternity prohibits any condemnatory allusion to 
slavery we will not now discuss. No doubt it requires that such 
allusions should not be made with purpose of direct insult. But as 
Dr. Summers has repeatedly complained of such allusions in our 
“ Qnarterly,” we will for the present content ourself with this one 
reply. So long as the “Southern Review” is allowed to pour 
forth its broadsides, “ under the auspices of the Church South,” 
without protest from the authorities, or rebuke from his fellow- 
editors, we submit that Dr. Summers has no right to complain of 
any thing in our “ Quarterly,” nor of any thing issued under our 
editorship. 


Synopsis of the Quarterlies. 


English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL Review, July, 1876. (London.)—1!. The 
Basis of Religious Belief. 2. The ‘ Unions-Conferenz” at Bonn. 3. Pioneer 
Presbyteriauism. 4. The Progress of Old Testament Studies. 5. Jesus Christ, 
the Center of History. 6. On Historical Evidence and the Miracle of the Holy 
Thorn. 7. The Place of Foreign Missions in the Work of the Church. 8. The 
Mherubim. 9. Priestly Life in Ireland. 

“BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, July, 1876. (London.)—1. The Illyrian Emperors 
and their Land. 2. The Unseen Universe. 3. The Revolution and Catholi- 
cism. 4. The Independence and Integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 5. Drunken- 
ness and Proposed Remedies. 6. Cycles in Trade. 1. Political Career of Mr. 
Disraeli. 

EpinpurGH REVIEW, July, 1876. (New York: The Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company, 4] Barclay-street.)—1. The Growth of the German Naval Power. 
2. Haydon’s Correspondence and Table-Talk. 3. Ranke’s History of England. 
4. The Comte de Paris’ Campaign on the Potomac. 5. The Letters and Works 
of Michael Angelo. 6. Mr. Swinburne’s Erechtheus. 7. The Rajpit States 
of India. 8. Two Chancellors, 9. Moresby’s New Guinea and Polynesia. 10. Sir 
Denis Le Marchant’s Memoir of Lord Althorp. 


Lonpon QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1876. (New York: The Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, 41 Barclay-street.)}—1. Lord Macaulay. 2. Ornamental and 
Useful Tree-Planting. 3. John Wilson Croker. 4. The Orkneys, and Rude 
Stone Monuments. 5. Ticknor’s Memoirs. 6. Modern Philosophers on the 
Probable Age of the World. 7. South-Sea Island Mythology. 8. Social Rela- 
tions of England and America. 9. The Cost of the Navy. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REvIEW, July, 1876. (London.)}—1. The Final Document of 
Revelation, 2. Classical Sanscrit. 3. The Term Ministry in the New Testa- 
ment. 4. Millbank Penitentiary. 5. The Opium Traffic with China. 6. Ben- 
jamin Robert Haydon. 17. Jules Michelet. 8. The Great Social War. 


Dr. Rigg, one of the English delegates to our General Con- 
ference, presented to that body a topic somewhat obscured 
under the title “Contagious Disease Act,” the momentous 
importance of which seems not to have been appreciated by 
our Methodist periodical press, nor by our own mind until the 
perusal of the last stirring article of this Review entitled Zhe 
Great Social War. It is a subject upon which the American 
mind has slumbered, because as yet the American people have 
not been victimized, and are yet unconscious of the approachi- 
ing danger. That danger is 
GOVERNMENTAL LEGALIZATION OF PROSTITUTION, 

For eighty years prostitution has heen “regulated” in 
France. No courtesan is by law allowed to ply her trade with- 
out license. The whole body of prostitutes is, so far as gov- 
ernment power can accomplish it, organized, registered, and 
placed under a general supervision, who in this country would 
analogically be styled Secretary of Prostitution. The illegal 
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prostitute is arrested and punished; the institution of prosti- 
tuteism is placed upon a respectable basis; the health of the 
licensed is diligently cared for; and every due effort is used 
to preserve the self-respect of the sexual practitioner, thus 
giving the whole system of salable sensuality the position of 
an organized and recognized profession. . The obvious results 
take place. Marriage and the family are depreciated and de-’ 
moralized ; from respectable families a large number of female 
recruits enter the registry ; clandestine prostitution, instead of 
being checked, is increased ; male sensuality is encouraged and 
increased, and a gross enslavement of women and degradation 
of womanhood into an object of impulsive lust are the ever- 
growing consequences. It is by this route that the base ma- 
terialism of the age is spreading a gross animalization through 
Christendom. “QO besotted nation,” said Alexandre Dumas, 
“to turn all these lovely women, who should be our compan- 
ions in life’s work—wives and mothers—into prostitutes !” 
The tendency of the whole system is to transform the men 
into tyrants and Turks, holding the women in a common 
harem, collectively supported by public funds, and individu- 
ally purchasable, while youth and bloom last, by the transient 
sensualist. 

Insidiously and by parliamentary trickery, from the years 
1864 to 1869, a junto of villains succeeded in a great degree 
in inaugurating the same system in England. The same “ Con- 
tagious Disease Acts” which befogged our Conference de- 
ceived the British nation. It was not until near 1870 that 
British Christians awoke to find that the net was spread over 
the whole surface of England. An agitation arose unequaled 
since the days of the abolition contest, the Methodists now, 
as then, giving a bold lead. But, very suitably, the chief leader 
in the movement was a woman, Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, of 
Liverpool, a Quaker lady of rare piety and talent. The Brit- 
ish associations in due time found it important to take a 
survey of the continent of Europe upon this subject, and Mrs. 
Butler was sent upon that mission, The facts disclosed by her 
reports form a very important part of the matter. Mrs. Butler 
met recognition and aid from the noblest Christians and phi- 
Janthropists of Europe. M. Jules Favre, M. and Madaine 
Jules Simon, Pressensé; and in Italy, Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
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gave her their heartiest co-operation. The result was the for- 
mation of “ The British, Continental, and General Federation ” 
for the abolition of government regulation of prostitution. The 
following extract shows the nature of 


The Cvntinental Legalization of Prostitution. 


In the summer of 1874, the leaders of the English movement 
became suddenly aware that their familiar opponents at home 
were only the advanced guard of a powerful Secommlensi Med- 
ical Congress, which was vehemently demanding an international 
organization of immorality. The first International Medical Con- 
gress was held in Paris in 1867. The grave subject before us 
occupied a chief place in its deliberations, but a standing order 
of the Congress expressly excluded all moral considerations, and 
rigidly confined readers and speakers to the purely physical as- 
pects of the question. This arbitrary and violent attempt to sep- 
arate the inseparable, deprived the deliberations of the Congress 
of nearly all practical value, but it afforded a striking illustration 
of the narrow and defective ba-is on which specialists are ever 
prone to build conclusions as dangerous as they are far-reaching. 
The Paris Congress did not commit itself finally to any definite 
proposals, neither did the second International Congress, which 
took place at Florence in 1870, It was then resolved, however, 
that the third International Congress, to be held at Vienna in 
1873, should prepare a sugested international law for the san- 
itary regulation of immorality. This was accordingly done in a 
paper drawn up by Professor Sigmund, with the assistance of Pro- 
tessors Zeiss] and Reder. This document, which was officially 
signed by the President and General Secretary in the name of 
the Vienna Congress, is one of the most singular and signiticant 
ever issued, It is, in fact, the syllabus of the Infallible Council 
of the medical priesthood, and, like the syllabus of the infailible 
pope, it vitally affects freedom and morality. Inter alia it de- 
mands (1.) That the administration of the suggested law shall be 
in the hands of the Central Government, municipal and provincial 
authorities being unfit to carry it out. The friends of local gov- 
ernment will notice that this centralized despotism is a striking 
feature of the existing English Acts. (2.) That the strictest med- 
ical surveillance shall be exercised over all organized bodies, such 
as soldiers, the national and mercantile marine, gendarmes, police- 
men, and the Civil Service, over the different classes tor whom 
marriage is difficult or impossible, such as domestic servants, and 
the men employed in factories and workshops, and over all gath- 
erings in which the sexes are mingled, such as pilgrimages, fairs, 
markets, etc. ‘The male supporters of the Engtish laws may be- 
gin to see this question in a new light, when they learn that the 
doctors of Europe are anxious to inflict upon them those peculiar 
sanitary attentions which they have so kindly and so chivalrously 
imposed upon the helpless poor women of England. “ With what 
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measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” (3.) That 
the fullest printed instructions in reference to the treatment of 
disease shall be disseminated in every possible way among adults. 
This proposal to force the foul medical details upon all adults, 
throws a remarkable light upon the virtuous indignation with 
which “the obscene literature” of the anti-regulationists has been 
received. Those who swallow camels generally choke over gnats. 
(4.) That in any measures taken to heal the sick there shall be 
nothing of a humiliating character, no penalty, and no trace of 
condemnation. (Toutes les mesures prises au début de la maladie, 
ne doivent avoir aucun caractére @humiliation, de menace, ou de 
censure.) The sufferers, in fact, are to be educated into feeling 
no more shame or condemnation than the innocent victims of 
small-pox or scarlet fever. Such is the new morality of which it 
is hoped every State in Europe will make itself the ardent apos- 
tle. (5.) That this is a question which belongs essentially to the 
medical profession, that therefore there should be in existence a 
permanent international medical committee, as well as a national 
committee in every country, and that this elaborately organized 
medica] hierarchy should periodically revise and improve the in- 
ternational law. The exclusive claims of the Ultramontane and 
every other priesthood are naturally exhibited in this proposition. 
(6.) That the expenses of the proposed system should be paid out 
of the State budget, local rates being inadequate to bear the cost. 
This statement is explained by the last—but not least—proposi- 
tion, which we propose to quote: (7.) That a “ sufficient number” of 
medical men should be employed, and that they should be “ hand- 
somely paid,” (4 en avoir suffisamment, a les payer largement.) 
The striking resemblance between the Romish and the medical 
priesthood is completed by this touching and beautiful provision 
for the collection of a medical Peter’s Pence.—Pp. 462-464. 


The French Secretary of Prostitution. 


Mrs. Butler paid a visit to Lecour, the prefect of the French 
brothel-police, euphemistically called ‘Police des Meurs,” of 
which visit the following extract from a letter to the Right Hon. 
James Stansfeld gives a graphic account :— 


I think I told you that I spent a part of my last afternoon in Paris at the Pre- 
fecture of Police. The memory of that interview is so exceedingly painful to me 
that 1 feared I should be unfitted for my work if I dwelt upon it. I was struck 
by the grandeur of the externals of the office, and by the evidence of the irrespon- 
sibility and despotic sway over a large class of the people possessed by the man 
Lecour. I ascended a large stone staircase, with guards placed at intervals, and 
many people coming and going, apparently desiring audiences. The prefect’s 
outer door is at the top of the staircase, and over it, in conspicuous letters, are 
engraved the words, ** Arrests—Service of Morals,” (the arrests being of women 
ouly.) In looking at these words, the fact (though I knew it before) came before 
me with painful vividness, that man, in this nineteenth century, has made woman 
his degraded slave, by a decree which is heralded in letters of gold, and retains 
her in slavery by a violent despotism which, if it were applied to men, would soon 
set all Paris, and not-merely a few of its buildings, in flames. The phrase, * Serv- 
tice des Meewrs,” is the most impudent proclamation of an accepted falsehood. Too 
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clearly and palpably is the true meaning of it, “ Service de Déhauche;”’ and M. 
Lecour’s conversation throughout showed and contirmed most powerfully the fact 
(though he himself may be blind to it) that it is immorality, not murality, for which 
his office makes provision. I was kept waiting some time in the handsomely- 
furnished room of the prefect, while he finished his interviews with people who 
had preceded me. While seated by the fire, with the newspaper in my hand, 
which had been given to me by a liveried servant, I heard the whole of the con- 
versation (it was impossible not to hear it) which passed. It left a very sorrow- 
ful and terrible impression on my mind. An elderly man was there, who appeared 
to be pleading the cause of a woman, perhaps a near relation, or in some way dear 
to him. M. Lecour spoke of the woman as one whom he had full power to acquit 
or condemn, and there was a lightness in his tone which contrasted strikingly 
with the troubled gravity of the other, who more than once interrupted the volu- 
bility of the prefect with the words, spoken in a voice of sulleu repressed emotion, 
“* But you have accused her.’ I thought of the words, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye re- 
mit they are remitted, and whosesoever sins ye retain they are retained.” 

Such a powerin a merely human, but most awful sense, is possessed by that irre- 
sponsible ruler of the women of Paris, but his credentials are not Divine. Mrs. 
Butler then gives an account of her own conversation with M. Lecour, in the 
course of which it was evident that he considered that there is only one 
guilty party in the sin which is the curse of great cities, and that is the 
woman; and that the only force with which the criminality on that side can be 
dealt with is the force which he himself represents. ‘ Always arrests,” he said; 
“more and more arrests. That is the only hope.” When Mrs. Butler reminded 
him of the profligacy of men, and spoke of the male seducers and destroyers of 
female virtue, he replied with a smile, “Ah! but that belongs to the region of 
romance, We cannot touch that.” Mrs, Butler concludes her letter by saying, 
“ As L left his place, I felt oppressed with a great sadness, mingled with horror; 
and, in thinking of M. Lecour, I recalled the words about “man, dressed in a lit- 
tle brief authority,” who “ plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven as makes 
the angels weep;” and not only that, butas make women die, cursing God, in 
horror and despair.— Une Voix dans le Desert, p. 22. 


Admitted Increase of Unlicensed Debauchers. 


In 1868, Dr. Jeannel, one of the most distinguished physicians 
in France, the author of many medical works, aud an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, published an erudite and exhaustive work,* the 
great object of which was to prove that clandestine immorality— 
z.¢., immorality which evades the vigilance of the police and the 
control of the Government surgeons—was constantly and most 
dangerously increasing. An equally remarkable bookt from the 
pen of C, J. Lecour—the chief of the fiyst division at the Pretect- 
ure of Police, in other words, the head of the French system— 
entirely confirms the statements of Dr. Jeannel. He declares that, 
in spite of all his vigilance and energy, clandestine immorality 
yearly assumes vaster and more menacing proportions. He ad- 
mits that women whom his lynx-eyed agents utterly fail to catch, 
are to be found “every-where, in the liquor-shops, the concert- 
rooms, the theaters, and the balls. One meets them in the pub- 
lic buildings, in the railway stations, and even in the trains. 
They are on all the promenades, in front of most of the cafés. 
Until a late hour at night they circulate in great numbers in the 
most beautiful boulevards.” Lecour states that there are at least 


* De la Prostitution dans les grandes villes au Dix-neuviéme Siecle. 
+ La Prostitution a@ Paris et d Londres, 1189-1871 
Fovurtu Seriges, Vor. XX VIIL—45 
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30,000 fallen women in Paris, but that he cannot succeed in bring- 
ing more than 5,000 of them into his sanitary net. Dr. Jeannel 
lays the blame of this hopeless failure upon Lecour and bis 
agents. Lecour, in a recently issued pamphlet,* admits and re- 
affirms the fact of failure: “I said in 1869, I repeated in 1870: 
‘Prostitution is increasing, and becomes daily more dangerous 
to the public health.’ Since the Siege and the Commune the evil 
has assumed such proportions that it has upset all careless indif- 
ference.” But Lecour indignantly repels the accusation that he 
and his subordinates are responsible for the breakdown. We will 
not interfere in this pretty quarrel between the police and the 
surgeons engaged in the administration of the French system. It 
is sufficient for us to know that both sides admit the fact that, 
after a long and full trial, the system in Paris ix a gigantic and 
miserable failure. A similar result has followed similar legisla- 
tion in every country where the system has existed long enough 
to produce its natural results.—P. 457. 


How the French Commonalty view the Matter. 


On her return from the Sonth, Mrs. Butler, accompanied now 
by M. Humbert, paid a second visit to Paris. Their desire to 
call a meeting of workmen was abandoned for a profoundly sig- 
nificant reason. 


Nothing has interested me so much as the glimpses I have had of the lives and 
character of the French workmen. There is surely much excellent material there, 
if it were rightly used. I asked some workmen if they could get together a meet- 
ing of their class, to confer on our subject; they told me, and a working man also 
informed M. Humbert, who made inquiries for me, that it would be easy enough 
to get a hundred together, (I believe more cannot be called together without the 
leave of the minister of public instruction.) but that it would be dangerous to do 
so. And why, do you suppose? Because, said these men, out of that hundred 
there would probably be twenty-five, or thirty, or more, who had a daughter, or 
a sister, or some one connected with them, in the St. Lazare, or in one of the 
licensed houses, and that any words spoken on the subject, however cautious, 
might act like a spark upon a train of gunpowder. When asked, “ But how so?” 
the reply was, “There ‘is too much hatred—hatred of the police authorities, and 
of the whole régime which drjlls the daughters of France, like soldiers, in the 
service of debauchery.” It is evident that many of the blue blouses of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and Belleville Quarter, are honest, sober, home-loving men. How 
little understood by us in England was the meaning of that noble proclamation 
of the Commune which, being “hostile to slavery,” proclaimed the abolition of 
every house of prostitution in Paris, and the freedom of the miserable slaves in- 
habiting them, and which called on the citizens to recognize the necessity for 
women of freedom to labor with their hands for an honest livelihood. Such an 
act might “cover a multitude of sins,’’ I think. 


We may add that as it was one of the first acts of the grossly 
misunderstood Communist workmen to abolish licensed pros- 
titution, so it was one of the first acts of the “respectable” 
Government which superseded them, to restore the infamous 
system. 


* De Vétat actuel de la Prostitution Parisienne. 
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St. Lazare the Prison for Unlicensed Prostitutes, ete. 


The most important event during Mrs. Butler’s second stay in 
Paris was her visit to the great prison of St. Lazare, the Bastille 
of the system of vice. St. Lazare is under the immediate admin- 
istration of the Prefecture of Police. The eleven hundred female 
prisoners with which it is always crowded, are a striking proof of 
the impotence of the despotic system to furnish licentious men 
with victims as submissive and abject as they desire. The un- 
happy inmates of St. Lazare are divided into three classes: 
1. Those who have been arrested on suspicion of practicing 
prostitution without a license, and are either awaiting their trial 
or have already been condemned for that offense. 2. Licensed 
prostitutes who have not conformed to the minute regulations 
contained in their licenses, or who have been found diseased at 
the periodical medical examination. 3, Young girls imprisoned 
either conformably to Articles 66 and 67 of the Penal Code, or by 
request of their parents.* 

Mrs. Butler is the first person who has been permitted to reveal 
some of the secrets of this modern Bastille. Her graphic and heart- 
rending description is so important, and furnishes such a picture 
of the impotence, the cruelty, and the wickedness of the system 
of which St. Lazare is the key-stone, that we must reproduce at 
length an account which she wrote to a friend :— 


I must tell you when we meet of that world contained within the walls .of St, 
Lazare. I went to the great prison. Just as I arrived at the stone archway lead- 
ing out of the street to the big gates of the prison, a hnge prison-van rolled in 
under the areh drawn by stout horses with clattering hoofs, and followed by 
gensdarmes, also on stout clattering horses, and grandly dressed and armed. The 
van was on high wheels, and had apparently no window at all; strongly secured, 
and dismal to look at—like a big hearse, only* yellow. People fell back as if. 
rather awed, and the great iron gates rolled open. The cortége rattled in, and in 
a moment the gates rolled back again. I tried to make my way through the gates 
in the wake of the prison-van, but there was no time—they closed so quickly, 
and looked inexorable when shut. What powerful ruffians. do you think—what 
dangerous strong-sinewed criminals were they conveying with all this show of 
armed force into the prison? The van contained only a few poor weak, helpless 
girls, guilty of not ministering to impurity in accordance with official rules. O 
manly, courageous Frenchmen, ever athirst for “ glory,” how well it looks to see 
you exercising your brave military spirit against the womanhood of your own 
country! You cannot be expected to govern your own passions, but you can at 
least govern by physical force the poor women of your streets, and swagger to 
your heart’s content in your hour of triumph as you proudly enter the prison 
gates with your trembling caged linnets. But no, miserable men, you cannot even 
do this; you are beaten by your own women! They cannot meet you on stout 
horses with helmets and military swagger and police tyranny, but they beat you 
with other and more deadly weapons. We speak much of women, under the 
vicious system we oppose, being the slaves of men, and we realize all the tyranny 
and oppression which has reduced women to so abject a state. But since I have 
been in Paris I begin to see the picture somewhat reversed, in a strange and awful 
way. You can understand how the men who have riveted the slavery of women 
for such degrading ends become, iu a generation or two, themselves the greater 
slaves—not only the slaves of their own enfeebled and corrupted natures, but of 


* La Prostitution d@ Paris et d Londres, Par C. J. Lecour. 
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the women whom they have maddened, hardened, and stamped under foot. Bow- 
ing down before the unrestrained dictates of their own lusts, they now bow down 
also before the tortured and fiendish womanhood which they have created. Till 
now I never fully realized Nemesis in this form. I was reading Whittier’s de- 
scription of an insurrection of negro slaves brutalized by servitude :— 


“ And, painted on the blood-red sky, 
Dark, naked arms were tossed on high; 
And round the white man’s lordly hall, 
Trod, fierce and free, the brute he made; 
Those who, erst, crept along the wall, 
And answered to his lightest call 
With more than spaniel dread— 
The creatures of his lawless beck 
Were trampling on his very neck!” 


Just as truly, though it is less perceived, are the men of the modern Babylor. 
the slaves of the “brute they have made,” who is trampling on their very neck, 
and in fear of whom they plot, and plan, and scheme in vain for their own phys- 
ical safety. Possessed at times with a sort of stampede of terror, they rush to 
International Congresses, and forge together more chains for the dreaded wild 
beast they have so carefully trained, and in their pitiful panic build up fresh bar- 
ricades between themselves and that womanhood which they proclaim to be a 
“permanent source of sanitary danger.” If it were not too awful, one could al- 
most smile to see these brave men trembling at the very thought of any “ female” 
being at large who is not the property of some man. M., Lecour, in his last book, 
appears to regard every woman who is not under the immediate rule of some 
man, as he would a volcano ready to burst forth under his feet. You will see 
how his terror has driven him to contrive a scheme by which all these terrible 
single women shall be netted by the police, and held fast. His scheme is too ter- 
rible to speak of. Take the case of a mau who abuses the good gifts of nature 
to brutalize himself by excess in wine: that passive agent, in itself unconscious, 
and incapable of motive for good or evil, becomes to him a fiery scourge, his 
tyrant, and he its slave; “in the end it biteth like a serpent.’ Much more, 
and in a far more awful sense, does abused womanhood become the fiery scourge, 
the torment, and the tyrant of the men who systematically outrage, in her, God's 
best gift. Just so far as the soul of a woman is above all inanimate things which 
are susceptible of abuse, so far is the punishment of the man who outrages it 
increased. It is true he does net become the slave of the woman, but merely 
of the female. Yet, inasmuch as she is not a mere inanimate thing, like intoxi- 
cating drink, nor a mere animal, but is endowed with intellect, affections, will, 
responsibility, an immortal spirit, and inasmuch as men have turned all this to 
poison, so is the vengeance suffered by them in exact proportion. The men of 
this day who are guilty of the deliberate and calculating crime of organizing and 
regulating the ruin of women, are preparing for themselves an enslavement, an 
over-mastering terror and tyranny, compared with which the miseries and en- 
slavements brought about by other vices, terrible as these are, are but as the 
foreshadowing of a reality,— 

“The curse which through long years of crime 
Is gathering, drop by drop, its flood.” 


Already they cringe. abject slaves of the tyrant they have created; they are 
ruled, cajoled, outwitted, mocked and scourged by her. They rave at and curse 
her, as a wretched dipsomaniac will curse his intoxicating drink, madly grasping 
it all the time; and they will continue to curse until their emasculate race be- 
comes extinct. 


The Success of the Abolition Movement. 


The progress made since the formation of the Federation is so 
great that it would require a separate article to relate it. We 
must satisfy ourselves with the barest outline. 

The movement in Italy has surprised the most sanguine. Mem- 
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bers of the highest aristocracy, such as Prince Francesco Pallavi- 
cini, Duke Torlonia, and the Marquis of Cassibile, the professors 
and students of the universities, and especially the working 
classes of both sexes, from one end of Italy to the other, have 
espoused the “holy cause” with astonishing readiness and enthu- 
siasm. Ladies’ committees exist in all the principal towns. A 
majority of the leading journals have pronounced in favor of the 
movement, and the Left of the Italian Parliament, now in power, 
have incor porated it into their progeeneee, So ex xtraordinary has 
been the progress in Italy that Signor Nathan—to whom, as we 
have already said, it is, humanly speaking, chiefly due—was able 
to write at the close of last year, “I do not think I could name a 
single town in Italy in which we have not at present some one 
working for our cause.” It is quite possible that this great coun- 
try, now rising so gloriously from the dead, may even anticipate 
England, and be the first European nation to emancipate itself 
trom the fatal servitude of legalized debauchery. 

The movement in Switzerland, guided by the organizing genius 
of M. Humbert, has been especially distinguished by the prompt- 
itude with which the preventive and constructive work of the Fed- 
eration has been undertaken. Asylums in which destitute and 
friendless girls will be sheltered from the licentious until suitable 
employment is found for them, have already been opened at 
Chaux-de-Fonds, Berne, Lausanne, Geneva, Neuchatel, Bienne, 
and Vevey 

A most providential opportunity of inaugurating the movement 
in Germany occurred last autumn in connection with the seven- 
teenth Congress of the famous “Inner Mission” of the German 
Evangelical Church. At the special request of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Inner Mission, the Federation sent a delegate, M. 
Rollier, to advocate its principles from their conspicuous and com- 
manding platform. There can be little doubt that this vast or- 
ganization will ultimately marshal its enormous forces in support 
of the movement in Germany. 

The first victories of the Federation have been already won. 
An effort to introduce the English system into South Australia 
has been signally defeated, largely through the zealous efforts of 
Mr. Rowland Rees, M.P. In Cape ( ‘olony, where the system had 
existed for some years, it has, after a prolonged struggle, been to- 
tally abolished. The chiet promoter of repeal was Mr. Saul Solo- 
mon, M.P., a member of the General Council of the Feder ‘ation. 

The chief interest is now centered in the United States, where bold 
efforts are being made to introduce the system of vice. The sur- 
viving leaders of the antislavery movement, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, W endell Phillips, the Hon. Samuel Sewall, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, 
and other distinguished persons, have already joined the Federa- 
tion, and are uttering loud protests against the “ white slavery.” 
Mr. H. J. Wilson, of Sheffield, and the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, of 
Chesterfield, have been sent across the Atlantic to encourage and 
advise the “ New Abolitionists ” in the States.—P. 475 
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For other historical details we must refer our readers to “The 
New Abolitionists,” an important and profoundly interesting vol- 
ume compiled by Professor James Stuart, of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, the author of the University extension scheme. All 
the newspapers called into existence by the movement—* The 
Shield,” “The Medical Inquirer,” “The Working Men’s League 
Journal,’ “The Bulletin Continental,” and “The Methodist Pro- 
test ”—carefully describe the current progress of the Federation. 

We eonclude our narrative of the Great Social War with the 
record of one other event. The first Annual Congress of the Fed- 
eration was held in London on the 19th of last May. It was 
numerously attended by representatives from every part of the 
United Kingdom, and by some distinguished foreigners. M, Aimeé 
Humbert was able to report almost incredible progress on the 
Continent. M. de Pressensé delivered an address of remarkable 
eloquence and power. Pére Hyacinthe had come to England ex- 
pressly to take part in the Congress, but being prevented by tem- 
porary indisposition, he subsequently addressed a crowded au- 
dience in St. James’s Hall. A valuable letter of adhesion was 
addressed to the Congress by M. de Laveleye, the distinguished 
Belgian publicist and political economist. A communication of 
characteristic spirituality was received from M, Theodore Monod, 
under whose influence the whole evangelical Protestant Church 
of France is rallying to the standard of the Federation. But the 
most significant circumstance of all was the decision of the Fed- 
eration that it would hold its International Congress next year 
at Geneva, immediately after the fourth Intern: ational Medical 
Congress had concluded its sessions, “so that if our cause gain a 
victory among the representatives of science, we may be there to 
gather together and formulate the results of our triumph ; or that 
if a majority of the Medical Congress declare against the work 
of the Federation, we may be there to give a refutation to their 
errors on the very morrow of their proclamation, and to at once 
weaken their deleterious influence on public opinion.” Thus al- 
ready does this young Federation feel itself strong enough to 
discard mere skirmishes. It enters the international arena and 
challenges its greatest foe to a pitched battle.—P. 481. 

The address of the British Conference on this subject is 
deeply interesting, and we are amazed that it has, at this pres- 
ent writing, received no ference from our Methodist heb- 
domadal press. It is signed by the most eminent Methodist 
names of England—Gervase Smith, Punshon, M’Aulay, Os- 
borne, Jobson, William Arthur, T. Percival Bunting, ete. 

But beyond the objects of this federation there opens an 
awful vista. There are many of our young ministry and laity 
who are ardently desirous of wreathing their brows with the 
laurels of REFORM. They have heard what a noble fight it was 
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the lot of their elders to wage in behalf of humanity and free- 
dom. What ennobling obloquies and dangers did the envi- 
able heroes of that battle endure, and what a victory did they 
win! O for a battle of similar might! We can tell them 
there now exists a slavery, in comparison with which negro 
slavery whitens. The Christianity and the philanthropy of 
this day are silent over it. Whoever engages in this “new 
abolitionism” will undergo all the obloquy and hard blows he 
has stomach for. In 1832, when the abolition battle began 
its ugly stir, a man by the name of M’Dowell issued a period- 
ical unfolding the abyss of prostitution in our country; but 
the powerful conservatism which feared any “agitation” akin 
to abolitionism, joined to the engrossment of all our moral 
power in the antislavery contest, crushed M’Dowell and his 
movement. Ever since that the supremacy of old silence has 
reigned. 

It is our lot frequently to ride to our office through one of 
those streets of New York marked with the reputation of 
sexual guilt. On a fine sunny morning there beams through 
the opened window many a fair face looking out as if to catch 
one whiff of heaven after the night of guilt. Those fair young 
faces are sign-boards that read, “ Woman’s Honor for Sale 
Here.” When looking at their images, our thoughts run over 
the fibers which comprehend the whole vast system of sensu- 
ality, debasement, public deterioration, and deep damnation, 
into one system of which this fair seeming is aglimpse. What 
a faltering comes upon our heart, followed by a sense of woe 
and impotence! What can we dot We glide on, we banish 
the fearful vision from our soul, and pass into the domain of 
old silence, with the rest. Can any hoary sage, can any stal- 
wart reformer, any gifted woman, give answer to our ejacu- 
lation ¢ 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, July, 1876. (New York: The Leonard Scott Publishing 

Company.)—-1. Lord Macaulay. 2. Sundayin England. 3. Early Phases of Civ- 

ilization. 4. Life of Bishop Gray. 5, Renan’s Philosophical Dialogues, 6, Com- 

pulsory Medication of Prostitutes by the State. 1. Municipal London. 
The third article is a reply to the great work on the “ Recent 
Origin of Man,” a volume written by James C, Southall, Esq., 
of Richmond, Virginia, lately noticed in our Book-Table, and 
reviewed by Professor Andrews in our present number. Asa 
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refutation the article appears to our judgment a failure, and 
we hope to furnish a reply to it by Mr. Southall in a future 
namber. In destroying by Mr. Southall and others the va- 
lidity of peat, stalagmite, flint implements, and language as 
measures of a stupendous time, the antiquity argument incurs 
a damage fatal to the reviewer’s case. He fatally fails to re- 
store the credit of these measures, and his argument limps at 
every step. 

We have room at present only for a notice of his summary 
of the cave argument: “ The testimony of all the caverns ex- 
plored, whether in Great Britain, France, Belgium, or the 
most recent at Kesserloch, is singularly clear and harmonious ; 
they all give, in the most superficial deposits, traces of man 
for about 2,000 years, and below in cave-earth representing 
great antiquity, and generally sealed down by a thick bed of 
stalagmite, man in a much lower stage of civilization, not yet 
acquainted with the use of metals, and accompanied by animal 
remains which, if not utterly extinct, have been strangers to 
Europe since the historic period.” So far nothing is proved. 
Fling out the mere assertion “ representing great antiquity,” 
and the reliability of stalagmite, and you have nothing but a 
few animals doubtfully “extinct” since the Roman period. 
Nothing beyond 2,500 years ago is proved, if even that; but we 
wil] “ donate” 500 more, and say 3,000, But the review pro- 
ceeds; “ Sometimes, as in Kent’s Cavern, there is a lower and 
thicker bed of stalagmite, with traces of others still more 
ancient, and beneath, another bed of cave-earth of different 
structure, yet in this lowest-known bed man appears in a still 
more savage state, accompanied by animals most of which are 
wholly extinct. It is this unvarying record of the antiquity 
and gradual progression of man through the three ages, con- 
firmed by the deposits in peat-mosses, in ancient forest-beds as 
at Cromer, and of river-drift, all proving extensive changes 
both geographical and geological since the advent of man, that 
must be met and controverted by those who hold the views of 
Mr. Southall.” Now we are able for all this to assign a thou- 
sand years more since the flood, or near two thousand ad- 
ditionally before the flood. Nor do all his extinct animals, 
peat-mosses, river-drift, or flint tools, carry the antiquity be- 
yond that period. 
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As to flint implements, Mr. Southall shows that the rough 
and smooth were used in the same age; that they are often 
mixed together; that there is no definite boundary line ; and 
that in the notable instance of Schliemann’s Troy, the smoother 
implements were found in the older strata. Now we submit 
that the pretense that these gentlemen can judge of the time 
taken to pass from a rough to a smooth stone, borders so 
nearly on charlatanry that it should be banished from any 
thing that claims to be science. 





German Peviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1876. 
Third Number.—Zssays: 1. Réscu, The Jesus Myths of the Islam. 2. Scumipr, 
The Ethical Aspect of the Present Conflict of the Biblical and Modern Theolog- 
ical Views. 3. LecHLER, The Conversion of the Germans to Christ, in its His- 
torical Progress. Thoughts and Remarks: 1, Strack, The Manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Bible in St. Petersburgh. 2. Sememany, A Contribution to the His- 
tory of the Reformation. 3. HaARNAacK, Remarks on Heb. ix, 3, 4. Reviews: 
1. GEBHARD, Greecus Venetus, reviewed by KAMPHAUSEN. 2. CHRISTLIEB, Col- 
lection of Essays and Treatises by Dr. Hundeshagen, reviewed by RIEHM. 

Professor Lechler, of Leipzic, the author of the excellent work 

on Wiclif, gives in the third article a summary review of 

the course and progress of the conversion of Germany to 

Christianity, from its beginning in the second to its completion 

in the thirteenth century. The first mention of Christian 

Churches in Germany he finds in the work of Irenzus, the 

famous Bishop of Lyons. The circumstance that the Bishop of 

Lyons, who himself was a native Greek of Asia Minor, was 

the first to mention Christian Churches in Germany, is, accord- 

ing to Lechler, not without significance ; for it is probable that 
the first impulse to the establishment of a Christian congrega- 
tion in the valley of the Rhine proceeded from the valley of 
the Rhone, which again received the germs of Christianity not 
from Rome or Italy, but, by way of Marseilles, from Asia 

Minor. This view receives a curious illustration by the Ger- 

man word kirche, (church.) This word has not taken its way 

through the Latin Church language, as the words église, 

(French,) chiesa, (Ital.,) ete., which the Romanic nations have 

derived from the Latin ecclesia, but it comes directly from the 

Greek xvpiaxév, On closing his survey of the history of the 

conversion of Germany, the author calls attention to a few 
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notable facts. It took the Christian missionaries more than 
eleven hundred years to complete the conversion of the coun- 
tries which at present constitute the German empire. Such a 
fact should be borne in mind by those who rashly accuse 
modern missions of barrenness, because they do not complete 
the Christianization of vast countries within a few years. The 
missionaries who labored in Germany were from all parts of 
the world—trom France, Italy, [reland, England, the Byzan- 
tine empire—and the congregations formed by them of course 
showed traces of these various influences. This variety gave 
to the piety and culture of Christian Germany that character 
of universality which distinguishes it. Finally, the German 
people became for the first time united through their conver- 
sion to Christianity. The Germans should mind this impor- 
tant fact. By nature they have a strongly particularistic, cen- 
trifugal tendency. It is only the Christian religion which has 
brought them together and can keep them together. 
THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 
Edited by Dr. Rieum and Dr. K6éstiin. 1876. Fourth Number. Essays: 
1. SMenp, The Condition of the Israelitish Religion in the Kighth Century B.C. 
2. Forster, Tne Boniface Question. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Jacost, The 
two Epistles of Clement of Rome. 2. SxipeMANN, Documents Relating to the 
History of the Reformation. Reviews: 1. Hasr, History of Jesus, reviewed 


by BryscuLaG. 2. HILGENFELD, Introduction into the New Testament, and 
3LEEK, Introduction into the New Testament reviewed by ScHuRER. 


By the title ‘ Boniface Question,” the author of the second 
article understands an inquiry into the Christian character of 
the British monk Winfried, who is better known in Church 
history under the name of St. Boniface. The Church of Rome 
has enrolled him in the number of saints, and has conferred 
upon him the name of Apostle of Germany. It is, therefure, 
natural ‘that all Roman Catholie historians should extol him 
as a missionary of extraordinary merit, and that even Protest- 
ant writers should regard him with a kind of national patriot- 
ism, as a Christian of excellent character, whose subserviency 
to Rome should be excused by the condition of those times. 
Rettberg, in his Church history of Germany, Kurtz, Neander, 
and Gieseler, are mentioned among the historians of the high- 
est rank who still adhere to this traditional view of the char- 
acter of Boniface, to which quite recently one of the greatest 
novel writers of Germany, Gustav Freitag, (in his AAnendil- 
der,) has secured a new popularity. This traditional view of 
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Boniface is, however, most strenuously opposed by two Prot- 
estant writers of note, Dr. Ebrard, in his work on the “ Iro- 
Scottish Missionary Church,” (Die iro-schottische Missions- 
kirche, 1873), and A. Werner, in a new biography of Boniface, 
(Bonifacius, der Apostel der Deutschen, 1876,) who undertook 
to prove that whatever merit Boniface, for his zealous efforts 
in behalf of Rome, may have in the eyes of Roman Catholics, 
there is nothing in either his character or his work which 
entitles him to that high esteem on the part of Protestants 
which thus far has been prevailing in Protestant literature. 
The chief arguments of these two writers are presented, in a 
condensed form, by the author of the above article in the 
Studien, who also takes care to explain his own views when- 
ever they differ from either of the two writers. The subject 
is divided into five sections, treating (1) of Christianity in Ger- 
many before the Roman invasion; (2) of the plan and aim of 
Boniface ; (3) of his Church polity and position with regard 
to Rome; (4) his relation to political questions and the State 
authorities; (5) his character. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientifc The- 
ology.) Edited by Dr. HILGENFELD. 1876. Third Number. 1. THoma, The 
Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. 2. ToLLIn, Servetus’s Doctrine of Satan. 
i}. HARMSEN, Is Christ Represented in Rom. xi, and 1 Cor. viii, as Mediator 
of the Creation of the World? 4. Rénscu, Contributions to a History of the 
Itala. 5. GorrRes, Miscellaneous Contributions to Church History. 6. H1Le@rn- 
FELD, The Complete Latin Version of Ezra. 


The author of the second article informs us that he has been 
for eighteen years devoted to the study of the works of Michael 
Servetus, the famous theologian and physician of the sixteenth 
century, who, on account of his heretical views on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, was burned at Geneva by order of Calvin. 
Tollin has published, in several German journals of thevlogy, 
valuable articles on important points in the life of Servetus, the 
contents of some of which have been noticed in our synopsis 
of German reviews in former numbers of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review. According to Tollin, the idea now prevailing 
that Servetus, because he was ‘ender: as a heretic by order 
of Calvin, must have been a kind of free-thinker, is altogether 
unfounded ; on the contrary, he was as firm a believer in the 
Bible as any Protestant that ever lived, and measured even 
eve ary new scientific theory by its agreement or non-agreement 
with the Bible word. He believed j in the existence of a Satan 
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because he found it taught in the Bible. His speculations on 
this subject, which are here given at great length, are of less 
interest than the entire character of the man on whom, it 
seems, we may expect, ere long, a special work of value from 
the author of this article. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHiCHTE. (Journal for Church History.) Edited by 
Dr. Brieger. Treatises and Essays: 1. Gass, Ou the Significance of the His- 
torical Sense. 2. Piper, Contributions to a History of the Church Fathers from 
Epigraphic Sources. 3. HARrNACK, On the so-called Second Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians, (First Article) Critical Reviews: MOLLER, Works on Church 
History published during the year 1875. II. History of the Church from 325 to 768. 
—Analecta, 1. GEBHARDT, Remarks on the Text of the recently discovered Frag- 
ments of Clement. 2. Ranscu, On the Last Sentence of the Muratori Frag- 
ment. 3. RéuRicut, Bibliographical Contributions to a History of the Flagel- 
lants. 4. An Unpublished Epistle of Luther. 5. A Memorial of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine on the Ecclesiastical Condition of France, (1563.) 


The Journal for Church History continues in this number the 
very valuable review of all the works on Church history pub- 
lished in the vear 1875, This second article (by Prof. Méller) 
treats of the works relating to the history of the Church from 
325 to 768. The praise which we have bestowed upon the first 
part of this review in the July number (p. 538) of our Review is 
also due to this second part; only it seems that the number of 
non-German works reviewed is still smaller than in the first part. 

The great theological discovery of the year 1875, the first 
complete Codex of the Second Epistle ot Clement, (see Meth. 
Quarterly Leeview, 1876, p. 543,) keeps the theological period- 
icals of Germany very busy. With remarkable unanimity the 
writers on the subject agree that now, when we have for the 
first time a complete copy of this important work, it is clearly 
shown not to have been an epistle, but a homily. Prof. Har- 
nack, who had but shortly before the discovery of the new 
Codex, in his edition of the “Apostolic Fathers,” declared in fa- 
vor of another view, now fully concurs in the new theory. The 
discoverer of the Codex, Archbishop Bryennios, regards the 
homily as a genuine work of Clemens. If this were correct, 
we should now have a complete Christian homily of a much 
earlier date than was formerly supposed—a fact of great im- 
portance, for it would improve our knowledge of the homily 
as a part of the Christian worship in the earliest Church. 
Professor Harnack, in the article above quoted, enters into 
a very thorough investigation of the questions about the origin 
and authorship of the homily. The result at which he arrives 
will be given in his next article. 


Synopsis of the Quarterlies. 


French Reviews. 


RevvuE CHRETIENNE, (Christian Review.) May, 1876.—1. A French Quaker. 
2. CADENE, The Two Ampére, according to their Correspondence. 3. STAFFER, 
Contemporaneous German Theology, by Astié. 

June.—1l. Recouin, The Tower of Constance at Aignes-Mortes. 2. CapkngE, The 
Two Ampére, according to their Correspondence. (2d Article.) 

July.—1. Sapatier, The Present State of the Critical Question Relative to the 
Fourth Gospel. 2. Meyer, Public Instruction in the United States. 

August.—l. PRESSENSE, Ecclesiastical, Religious, and Moral Life of the Chris- 
tians in the Second and Third Centuries. 2. Monop, The Fine Arts in 1876. 
3. Bourret, Art and Ethics in Literature. 

About one half of the articles in the above four numbers 

contain the substance of new and important French works. 

Thus the first article gives, according to a French translation 

of an English work, a full sketch of the philanthropic and mis- 

sionary labors of Stephen Grellet, one of the most zealous 
missionaries of the Society of Friends in the present century, 
who, though a Frenchman by birth, was by the work of his 
lite an American. The book of Astié, on the recent theolog- 
ical literature of Germany, (La Théologie Allemande Contem- 
poraine, Geneva, 1875,) is one well suited to give non-Ger- 
mans an idea of the wonderful literary productivity of Ger- 
man theology. ‘The work consists chiefly of articles reprinted 
from a monthly periodical of Protestant theology, published 
in one of the French cantons of Switzerland, (Revue de Théol- 
ogie et de Philosophy,) of which Professor Astié is one of the 
editors, and which devotes the larger portion of its columns 
to a full account of the important theological literature of the 
day. The first article of the July number, in reviewing the 
second edition of a French Protestant commentary to the Gos- 
pel of St. John by Godet, (Commentaire de 0 Evangile de Saint 
Jean, 1876,) gives a history of the discussion concerning the 
authenticity of the fourth Gospel from the time when Baur, 
the father of the Tiibingen school, in his Critical Researches on 
the Canonical Gospels, (1847,) attacked it. In the first article 
of the August number, E. de Pressense gives us a chapter of 
the sixth and last volume of his history of three first centuries 
of the Church, which will soon appear, and be wholly devoted 
to the ecclesiastical, religious, and moral life of the Christians 
in the second and third centuries. The work of Pressensé has 
long ago secured an honorable and prominent position in the 
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Protestant theological literature of Europe. The article on 
public instruction in the United States, by J. Meyer, presents 
a very large number of statistical facts, chiefly derived from 
Hippeau’s [Instruction Publique aua Etats Unies, and finds 
many things in the American school system to admire, and a 
few to regret. The statement of the general features of our 
schoo] system are, on the whole, correct, though in the details 
there are some amusing blunders; thus we read (p. 427) that 
Haward (the author always writes this way) College owes its 
origin to the liberality of Ezra Cornell. 


Art. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
OLD CATHOLICS. 


Tue old Catholic Church has now completed its organization in Switzer- 
land as fully as in Germany. The Federal Council having sanctioned 
the establishment of a Christian Catholic Bishopric for Switzerland, (the 
Swiss having adopted this name in preference to Old Catholic,) the 
National Synod of the Church convened at Olten, in the Canton of Solo- 
thurn, and elected Dr. Edward Herzog, pastor of the congregation of 
yerne and Professor of Catholic Theology at the university of the same 
city, as first bishop. Dr. Herzog at first declined the offered dignity, but 
finally yielded to the urgent and unanimous entreaties of the Synod. 
He is only thirty-four years of age, and regarded as a man of great 
scholarship us well as executive ability, and it is hoped that he will 
succeed in infusing new life into the movement, and in settling the dif- 
ferences which have manifested themselves in Geneva, and greatly 
injured the progress of the cause. Father Hyacinthe, who had with- 
drawn in disgust from the movement in Geneva, which he reproved as 
being political rather than religious, has offered his services to the 
bishop elect. From the statistical report made to the Synod of Olten, 
it appears that the membership of the Church in little Switzerland al- 
ready exceeds that of the German Church. There were at the time of 
the Synod fifty-five organized congregations with resident priests, and 
twenty-five societies which are as yet without priests. The total member- 
ship of the Church amounted to seventy-three thousand three hundred 
and eighty persons. Of the reorganized congregations twenty-five are 
in the Canton of Berne, seven in that of Aargau, three in Solothurn, and 
eleven in Geneva. Fourteen of the twenty-two cantons are as yet with- 
out either congregation or society, although none of them are without 
sympathizers. The accessions of several large congregations to the move- 
ment is soon expected, as the majority of the members have emphatically 
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rejected the Vatican decrees. It is noteworthy that in the largest Cath- 
olic city of Switzerland (Lucerne) the Christian Catholics are in a decided 
majority, and expect, by the election of a Christian Catholic Church 
Council, to retain the possession of the church property. Thus the pros- 
pects of the Church are regarded as very hopeful. The resolutions 
passed by the Synod indicate that there is a full agreement in all es- 
sential points with the Old Catholics of Germany, though the Swiss ap- 
pear to be more resolute and determined in the introduction of reforms. 
The Synod greeted the union which the Old Catholic Church of Ger- 
many is striving to restore with the Protestant Churches and the Greek 
and Anglican Churches as “a great. work longed for by the founders 
of the Christian religion,” and pledged its hearty co-operation with 
the movement. The Synod declared that it acknowledged ‘‘as the sole 
head of the Church Jesus Christ, under whom she governs herself auton- 
omously in association with her episcopate, priesthood, and diaconate ” 
—and “as ecumenical Church assemblies only the seven councils recog- 
nized as such by the undivided Church of East and West.” The use of 
the national language was declared to be permissible at the celebration 
of the mass, and to be in accordance with Christian antiquity, and a com- 
mittee was charged with the editing of a ritual and missal in the German 
and French languages. It was further declared that the obligation to con- 
fess at least once a year, introduced in 1216 by the Fourth Lateran Synod, 
was not regarded by the Synod as binding, and that each man must 
decide, after consciencious self-examination, whether the reception of the 
sacrament of penance before the communion is necessary or advisable 
for him. In regard to the troublesome question of priestly celibacy, 
it was declared that the capacity for holding spiritual offices is not de- 
pendent on the question whether the priest concerned is married or un- 
married. The Catholic University, which the Government of Berne has 
established for the Old Catholics in connection with the University of 
Berne, has gained an important acquisition by the appointment of Abbé 
Michaud as professor. The abbé has been, with Father Hyacinthe, the 
foremost representative of the Old Catholic interests in France, and has 
probably written more in explanation and defense of the movement 
than any other writer. His efforts to establish Old ‘Catholic congrega- 
tions in France have been unsuccessful. In his recent position as pro- 
fessor of theology he is believed to have a more congenial and promising 
field for his activity. 

In Germany the Old Catholic Synod, which met, as usual, at Bonn, 
under the presidency of Bishop Reinkens, again reported a considerable 
progress of the Church during the past year. Ahead ofall the other States 
is the Grand Duchy of Baden, which has gained ten new congregations, 
six priests, and two thousand two hundred and ten adherents. Prussia 
and Hesse have established two new congregations each, and Olden- 
birg one. The total number of congregations and societies at present 
is, in Baden forty-four, in Prussia thirty-five, in Bavaria thirty-one, in 
Hesse five, in Oldenburg two, in Wurtemberg one. Leaving out Bavaria, 
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where the existing unfavorable circumstances make it impossible to 
give exact figures, the numbers were as follows :— 


1876. 1875. Increase. 
CON nis 65 5. 0s dav iwi kes dixs 87 72 15 
I Aa 05 tous 5d 3 one esdan kets 12,129 10,761 1,368 
UIE ck ccnsdeabutees apaewes 89,241 34,737 4,504 


In Bavaria there were reported: In 1876, families three thousand five 
hundred and eighty-one, individuals ten thousand one hundred and ten; 
in 1875, families three thousand five hundred and five, individuals ten 
thousand one hundred and eighty-nine; increase, families seventy-six ; 
decrease, individuals seventy-nine. The number of congregations has 
also slightly increased. Three priests were ordained during the year, 
four hundred and twenty-seven persons confirmed, and nine Old Cath- 
olic students were studying at the University of Bonn. The most inter- 
esting question which this year’s Synod had to diseuss and dispose of 
was the abolition of priestly celibacy. About twenty congregations and 
seventeen priests had presented a motion for its immediate abolition. 
The most prominent layman of the Church, Dr. Schulte, had published 
in the course of the year a pamphlet strongly condemning the principle 
of enforced celibacy. Among both the clergy and the laity the general 
disposition appears to be altogether in favor of abolition. Nevertheless, 
the synodal representation reported against the abolition, and the Synod 
concurred in this report by the overwhelming majority of ninety-five 
ayes against only eight noes, This result, it was stated, was chiefly due 
to the influence of Dollinger and a few other prominent leaders, some of 
them having even threatened to withdraw from the movement in case 
the Synod should yield to the clamor against celibacy. The only 
concession which was made was the permission that Old Catholic 
priests, after resigning the ecclesiatical functions, may enter the state of 


marriage. 





27> 


Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 

The Roman Catholic Church of Germany has lost many of her promi- 
nent scholars (as Dollinger, Reinkens, Schulte, Reusch, and a host of 
others) by the Old Catholic movement, Still there remains in her a 
greater literary activity than in any other Roman Catholic country. In 
honor of the centenary birth-day of Joseph Gorres, (born January, 1776, ) 
whom they regard as one of the greatest scholars of their Church in the 
present century, the Roman Catholics of Germany have founded a 
“Gérres Association for the Advancement of Science in Catholic Ger- 
many.” The Association has offered two prizes each for the best works 
on the following subjects: 1. A history of St. Boniface, the Apostle of 
the Germans ; 2. A history of German Philosophy since Kant ; 3. A 
biography of Albertus Magnus, The first work must be presented to the 
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Association in March, 1878; the second in March, 1879; the third in 
March, 1880. It is likely that although undertaken in the interest of 
the Roman Catholic Church, this enterprise will call forth some good 
works that will fill a gap in theological literature. Thus a good biogra- 
phy of Albertus Magnus, one of the greatest theologians of the Middle 
Ages, has long been felt as a real want. 


The State Church system still has many advocates in Germany, but it 
is rare to meet with such extreme views as are contained in a work by 
Constantine Rossler on the German empire and the ecclesiastical question, 
(Das deutsche Reich und die Kirchliche Frage, Leips., 1876.) According to 
this author, the modern state must resolutely make use of the jus refor- 
mandi which the Reformation of the sixteenth century conferred upon the 
Government, and it must remember that it is all powerful by means of 
the school. The State must govern the Church, as it governs all great 
interests which are dependent upon it. It must revise the confessions of 
faith, introduce uniform catechisms prepared according to its direc- 
tions, and submit the clergy to a rigorous discipline. In the liturgy 
of the Protestant Church the author intends to substitute music for 
preaching. 

Dr. Hausrath, Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, has begun a work 
on “David Friedrich Strauss and the Theology of his Times.” It will contain 
two volumes, the first of which has appeared, (Heidelberg, 1876.) The first 
volume is divided into four sections: 1. The life of Strauss previous to 
the publication of the Life of Jesus; 2. The Life of Jesus ; 8. The con- 
troversy concerning the Life of Jesus; 4. The call of Strauss as Professor 
of Theology of Zurich. An appendix gives several interesting docu- 
ments, among them the report of the theological Faculty of Zurich on 
the appointment of Dr. Strauss. The author, though belonging himself 
to an advanced rationalistic school of German theologians, thinks that 
the appointment of Strauss in a theological Faculty cannot be justified, 
and that he, if a member of the Faculty, should have voted against it. 

A work on the origin of the doubtful writings of the Apostolic Fa- 
thers, (Patrologische Untersuchungen,) by Constantin Sworzov, professor 
of patrology at the Academy of Kiev, which has appeared in the German 
language at Leipsic, is especially interesting as a proof of the progress of 
theological studies in Russia. The work treats of the origin of the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the second Epistle of Clemens, 
the Epistle of Ignatius, and the so-called Areopagite writings. The first 
Epistle of Clemens and Epistie of Polycarpus are not embraced within 
the scope of his researches, as these two writings were generally recog- 
nized in the ancient Churches as genuine. According to the author, the 
Epistle of Barnabas was written during the persecution of Domitian, in 
91; the Shepherd of Hermas, under Antonnius Pius, against the Gnostic 
Mark; the second Epistle of Clemens is regarded as a circular epistle 
really written by Clemens Romanus. The Ignatian epistles are all re- 
garded as spurious, and as having been written by an opponent of the 
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Marcionites in Rome between 158 and 169. The works, which have 
been named after Dionysius the Areopagite, the author ascribes to 
Dionysius the Great, of Alexandria. 


FRANCE. 


Prof. Lichtenberger, formerly of the Theological Faculty of Strass- 
burg, has engaged, with a number of other Protestant theologians of 
France, in the publication of the first Protestant Theological Cyclopedia 
of his country. It will appear under the title, Zncyclopédie des Sciences 
Religieuses, and embrace from ten to twelve volumes of 800 pages each. 
It is issued in numbers of 160 pages each, the first of which was 
ready in August. The publisher promises the publication of about two 
volumes a year. The prospectus announces that the large German Cyclo- 
pedia by Herzog will serve as model. 

The biographical dictionaries of celebrated French Protestants by the 
Brothers Haag (La France Protestante) will appear in a second revised 
edition. The first edition contained eight volumes, the second will 
contain about twelve, of 900 pages each. The first half of the first vol- 
ume has appeared, and contains the articles from A to Antiqué. 

Pastor Bersier, of Paris, one of the greatest pulpit orators of Protest- 
ant France, has published the fifth volume of his Sermons, and a new 
edition of the liturgy of the Reformed Church, (Liturgie a l'usage des 
églises réformées.) 

The Roman Catholic literature of France, considering the large mem- 
bership of the Church, and comparing it with that of Germany, is re- 
markably insignificant. As a Church historian Abbé Martin has ob- 
tained some distinction. He is the author of a life of John Chrysostom, 
(Jean Chrysostome, etc., 3 vols., Paris, 1875.) He has also published a 
valuable work on the so-called Robber Synod (Latrocinium) of Ephesus, 
(Le Pseudo-Synode connu dans Vhistoire sous le nom de Brigandage d’ Ephése, 
Paris, 1875.) Entirely new light has been shed on the history of this 
Synod, which is of considerable importance in the early history of the 
Church, by the recent discovery of the acts of this Synod in Syriac. 
The original Syriac with the English version have been published in 
England by 8. G. F. Perry, and a German translation by Dr. Hoffmann, 
Abbé Martin himself had published, in 1874, a French translation of the 
Acts, and (in the Revue des questions historiques) an article on their con- 
tents. Abbé Pujol has published the first volume of a work on “ Hd- 
mond Richer,” (Paris, 1876,) and the renewal of Gallicanism at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. A second volume will complete the work. 
A new effort to misuse some passages of the New Testament and 
Church Fathers for proving the doctrine of papal infallibility has been 
made by the Archbishop of Bourges. His work on the subject (La 
Tradition Catholique sur Vinfallibilité pontificale, Paris, 1876) will com- 
prise three volumes, the first of which has appeared. A history of the 
Roman Popes (Histoire des souverains pontifes, Tournay, 1876) has been 
published in one volume by Bourgeois. 
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Arr, X.—QUARTERLY BOOK -TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Holy Bible. With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary. (Speaker's 
Commentary.) Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. IV. Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon. 8vo., pp. 702. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 

The book of Job, as all at the present day admit, isa poem. The 
rhythm of the dialogue, and its transcendent imagery and elevation 
of style, demonstrate it to be didactic poetry. The narrative is 
framed for and subjected to the doctrine, not the doctrine to the nar- 
rative. The poem has, indeed, a prose prologue and epilogue; but 
even this prose is poetic in spirit. It has ideality overlying the 
reality. It abounds with arithmetical exactnesses that never occur 
in real life. So that the whole book is a poem, partly in rhythmical 
and partly in prose form, having yet a basis in history. Our own 
deep impressions are that the time both of its events and its com- 
position is Mosaic or pre-Mosaic. Its purpose in the canon is to 
present a view of patriarchal theology. 

It is not difficult, perhaps, to draw a clear boundary line between 
the history and the overlying ideality. Job’s residence is fixed 
with so literal. a definiteness that the geographer, even at the 
present day, is able to identify it. His own name, and the name 
of his friends, possess no allegorical meaning, (like those in “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” for instance,) and seem to be literal. The resi- 
dences of his friends are literally geographical, indicating that they 
were real persons, The greatness, goodness, and misfortunes of 
Job, not with the arithmetical coincidences given, but so marked 
as to render him a signal instance of suffering goodness, were 
doubtless historical, We may suppose a high debate on the real- 
ity of human goodness, and the relation of evil and suffering to 
that goodness, to have taken place between Job and his friends. 
But as soon as we commence the rhythmical dialogue we see that 
it is raised above all human colloquy. Not only the rhythm, but 
the sublimity, the divine elevation of thought, demonstrate the 
literal unreality. Four such sublime geniuses us the historical 
theory makes of our Job and his friends never met on earth. 
There never lived but one such genius, and that is the “ great 
unknown,” the author. And then, if we turn to the epilogue and 
prologue we find a plane above the level of human life. Job’s chil- 
dren are ten; his sens and daughters are the exact sacred numbers 
seven and three. His sheep and camels are also seven and three 
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thousands. His oxen and asses are both just half a thousand. On 
his restoration the numbers of his stock are just doubled, and his 
wife furnishes him exactly as many children as he had lost. All 
this 1s not only poetical, but arithmetical justice. The events as 
they occur have, also, a certain panoramic exactness. The four an- 
nouncements to Job are made by the esevaping messengers with a 
dramatic successiveness and sameness of verbal formula. And 
the demeanor of Job’s visitors at the close of the second chapter 
has a statuesque formality and grandeur. There is nothing so 
picturesque as their entire silence for just seven days. As in the 
Apocalypse, seven and three are the favorite numbers. Doubtless 
some of these instances of artificiality could be by themselves ex- 
plained ; but the instances are too numerous for doubt as to the 
whole. 

It will follow from all this that the vision of God and Satan in 
the supermundane council of God with his sons, of God interrupt- 
ing the conversers by a voice from the whirlwind, and of God 
pronouncing final condemnation on the errorists in the debate, is 
not a historic reality, but an apocalyptic presentation. This 
presents truth in image and symbol. And believing, as we do, 
with the Church of God in past ages, that the writer was an inspired 
teacher, we hold that the doctrine these symbols image forth is an 
authoritative doctrine. It was not, indeed, his ultimate purpose to 
prove the theodicic doctrine of the book, but to exhibit it in a divine 
apocalypsis. 

Some writers maintain the literality of the converse of Elohim and 
Satan and the poetic speeches of Jehovah not so much by any argu- 
ment as by imputation of “ rationalism ” to the reverse view. But 
an interpretation is not rationalistic because rationalists have advo- 
cated it; nor do we maintain it from any rationalistic proclivity. 
Wherever miracle is narrated in the Bible with clear historical in- 
tent we accept it. The theophanies disclosed to Abram, the 
rebuke of Balaam, the temptation of Christ, we accept literally 
because they each occur in the level plane of prosaic history. But 
the cosmogony of the first chapter of Genesis, the supernatural- 
isms of Job, aud the Apocalypse of John, furnish us, in different 
degrees yet clearly, with such fair warnings, by their poetic rhythm, 
symbolical numerals, artificial exactnesses of events, and pano- 
ramic imageries, of being not history but a divine apologue, that 
our interpretation is based on the plainest laws of exegesis, and 
fully accordant with the spirit of the evangelic Church. 

The theme is the true existence, position, and value of human 
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goodness or piety in the world. The question is: Is there a hu- 
man virtue which, in spite of adversities and failings, may still 
claim God for its trust and Saviour? The issue is between God 
and Job in the affirmative, against Satan and Job’s friends in the 
negative. God affirms its true existence, as in the instance of 
Job; Satan denies its reality; and the friends of Job accordantly 
with Satan affirm, 1. That for Job to profess piety is presumption 
before God; and, 2. That his great calamities prove him a sinner. 
They are refuted thus :— 

Satan’s denial is refuted by Job’s persistence in piety in spite of 
great suffering; by Job’s own unshaken profession, and by God’s 
final approval. 

The friends of Job are refuted, 1. By God’s affirming that Job’s 
piety could not stand before the absolute, but is valid after the 
permitted standard of probationary humanity; 2. By, triply, the 
structure of the narrative which reveals Job’s sufferings to be 
divinely permitted and diabolically inflicted trials; by Job’s 
triumphant maintenance of his profession through the whole as 
pure, not before God, but before man; and by God’s final decision 
in his favor and his restoration to peace and prosperity. 

We may, therefore, thus summarize the book. The inspired 
genius of our author takes the instance of this noble oriental 
Emir to furnish a great discussion of the validity of suffering 
virtue, and its position before the God of all the earth, He first 
draws aside the vail, and exhibits apocalyptically the secret of 
the divine Council over and above the world. The prince of 
evil is pictured as taking the infidel side, and questioning the 
reality of human virtue; and God as permitting the sufferings 
necessary to demonstrate the reality of a virtue acceptable to 
himself. Then we have, in the case of Job, the sum of human 
adversity. Children are slain, property destroyed, health reduced 
to leprosy; even the very last solace, the wife of his bosom, pro- 
posing apostasy from God, and the agonies of Job give forth in 
groaning rhythm the complete picture of suffering nobleness, 
Then come friends—/riends, forsooth—with long and pious argu- 
ment, making his misfortunes a proof of wickedness, and vindicat- 
ing God at his expense, This completes the specimen case of hu- 
man misery. Yet there comes meanwhile the discriminating vindi- 
cation. First, self-assertingly, Job in repeated replies to each de- 
clares his own integrity, draws a picture of the days of his grand- 
eur, and maintains the sublimity of his own virtue in prosperity. 
Next, apocalyptically, Elohim salutes him, and maintains that be- 
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fore God his virtues and nobleness are a very humble thing, and 
Job admits it with profound humility. Then comes the final vin- 
dication. Jehovah pronounces Job’s accusers, whether Satan or 
men, to be culpably mistaken. For the former there is no atone- 
ment; but for the latter sacrifice and penitence are the source of 
hope. Redoubled prosperity for Job attests the reality of the di- 
vine approbation. 

With this obvious construction of the argument of the book, 
we may express surprise at the perplexity of commentators as to 
the point in which God pronounces Job right and his friends 
wrong. Prof. Lewis rests that divine approval merely upon Job’s 
last repentance and self-abhorrence beforeGod. But it lies patent 
on the surface of the book that God pronounces Job right in 
the whole controversy, the whole one controversy between God 
and Satan, and between Job and his friends; a controversy, 
namely, whether there is a true virtue which can suffer, and 
can humanly err, and yet be accepted of God, Job was right 
in maintaining against the devil and his own three friends his 
own virtue; and when, at the admonition of God, he admitted 
that though his virtue could stand before men it could not stand 
before the Absolute, he was completely right. Abraham, says 
Paul, had whereof to glory, but not before God. (See our note 
on Rom. iv, 2.) 

We may, after the above view, thus skeletonize the book :— 

1. The picture of questioned (by Satan) suffering and agonized 
virtue. i-iii, 26. 

2. That virtue questioned (by friends) and debated (iv—xxviii, 28) 
and sublimely pictured with grandest self-assertion by Job, 
(xxix-xxxi, 40,) closing the debate with the three. 

3. After Elihu’s attempt at compromise (xxxii-xxxvii, 24) God 
himself sublimely arraigns Job’s virtues as nothing in compari- 
son with Himself, and Job profoundly submits, Though he had 
gloried before men, he glories not before God. Whereupon God 
condemns the grounds of Satan, that there is no human virtue ; 
the grounds of Job’s friends, that affliction disproves such virtue 
in the individual; and, upon Job’s admission that human virtue 
must submit before the Absolute, he pronounces Job right and 
his assailants culpably wrong. God and Job were true; Satan 
and the three were false. xxxv—xlii, 17. 

It is eminently a Christian book; a book whose lesson is futth, 
whose pages foreshadow the resurrection and the Redeemer, and 
whose closing pronunciamento is sacrificial atonement. 
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History of the Cross. The Pagan Origin, and Idolatrous Adoption and Worship of 
the Image. By Henry Dana Warp, M.A., U.S.A. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. Philadelphia: Claxson, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1871. 


The very ingenious and scholarly article in our present number 
on The Pre-Christian Cross will attract attention; but while it 
may be presumptuous for us who have not made the subject a 
specialty to contradict one who has, we venture to doubt as to the 
legitimacy of its representations. We doubt whether the so-called 
“handled cross” is any cross at all; whether there is any thing 
standing in such relations as to be properly called a “ pre-Chris- 
tian cross,” and whether the wonder and mystery are not to a 
large extent factitious. 

As the form is the essential thing to being a cross, no figure is 
a cross that does not truly and exactly present the cross form. 
Now a cross is an intersection of two lines; and the lines must by 
crossing present four visible points or termini. Hence a T, tau, 
is not a cross, though a ¢ is, or rather presents, a cross. Nor 
should the intersection be the result of carelessness formed into 
habit, and so be a cross only by degeneration. A perpendicular 
line surmounted by and terminating ina horizontal line is not a 
cross. We may even say that the churcbly crucifix is not in idea 
an essential cross. Its purpose was to bear the human body, to 
which it is in shape conformed. Now the human body is no 
proper cross. It is simply a perpendicular trunk with two hori- . 
zontally extensible arms appended; but the arms send no line 
across the trunk. There is, indeed, something striking in the wide 
extent of the tau and circle among the ancient uations, and Mr. 
Southall, in his great work, “The Recent Origin of Man,” quotes 
it with some force in proof of the unity of the human race. But 
there the wonder ends. 

Now the actual cross, and the actual cirele, are at once the most 
simple and most striking of all primitive geometrical figures. 
Hence both are very likely to be largely appropriated for symbol- 
ical purposes among various races and ages. This fact warns us to 
beware of overlooking the independent origins of these appropri- 
ations. False identifications are very easy, and certainly have been 
repeatedly committed, as we may soon show. We have two crosses 
(+ x) among our algebraic symbols; two (x and t) in our alphabet ; 
and one (¢) among our reference marks, It would be ridiculous to 
vall either of these a pre- or post-Christian cross; but it strikes 
us as more ridiculous to call the tau and circle of Egypt and 
Assyria by such an epithet. 

We accept the explanation of Zockler, given on p. 315, that the 
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tau and circle represented rudely the sun and the sun’s rays. And 
as the sun and sun-god are to the view of his worshipers the source 
of life, so the tau and circle symbolized life. Of the generative 
sun, taurus, or the bull, was the symbolic procreative animal; and 
the phallus, the image of the male organ of generation, was the 
simplest, yet obscenest symbol. The obscene phallus, publicly 
exhibited, shame to say, as an object of worship, was as universal 
as the tau and circle, both representing primitively generative life, 
and derivatively perpetual life. 

Out of any relation whatever with the figures of the tau and 
circle is the stauros, translated cross, of the New Testament. The 
figures had no resemblance. The origins were entirely diverse. 
The stauros was the Roman implement of punishment. The Greek 
word stauros does not truly signify a cross, but a stake, and the 
horizontal bar forms no necessary part of it. It is derived from 
the verb torn, to stand, and in fact stauros and stake are two 
forms of the same word. Does any one suppose that the Roman 
stauros, the instrument of death, had any connection. with the 
Assyrian tau and circle ? 

The little book of Henry Dana Ward, a devout American mil- 
lenarian scholar, is written to show that the churehly crucifix is 
not only diverse from the New Testament cross, but is also diverse 
from the cross seen in vision by Constantine, (which was truly the 
Chi, X, the first letter of the name of Christ ;) and that it is in fact 
borrowed from the Assyrian tau. We give the following quota- 
tion: “ That which is now called the Christian cross was originally 
no Christian emblem at all, but was the mystic Zau of the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians. That mystic Zau was marked in baptism 
on the foreheads of those initiated in the mysteries, and was used 
in every variety of way as a most sacred symbol. To identify 


Tammuz with the sun, it was joined with the circle of the sun T: 
Sometimes it was inserted in the circle < . The mystic Zu, 


as the symbol of the great divinity, was called the sign of life, and 
was used as an amulet over the heart. It was marked on the offi- 
cial garments of the priests of Rome ; it was borne by the kings in 
their hand, as a token of their divinity or divinely-couferred au- 
thority. The vestal virgins of Rome wore it suspended from their 
necklaces, as the nuns do now. The Egyptians did the same, and 
many of the barbarous nations also with whom the Egyptians had 
intercourse, as the Egyptian monuments bear witness. There is 
hardly a pagan tribe where the cross has not been found.”—P. 49. 
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But we see no good proof that the churchly cross was derived from 
the pagan taw. It was one of the actual forms of the stauros 
used in executing inalefactors by the Romans, and hence was a 
proper form for the Church to adopt. Mr, Ward and his co-mil- 
lenarians become slightly superstitious in opposing superstition, 
in their abhorrence of the crucifix and identifying it with the 
“ mark of the beast.” 

Another false identification is that of the New Testament cross, 
or even the churchly crucifix, with the above-named Constantin- 
ian monogram, the so-called cross seen by the Imperator in 
vision which was subsequently prescribed on his standard and 
called the Labarum. Many of our best scholars have confounded 
these two things, for the monogram clearly includes an intersec- 
tion. It is simply the Greek for the first three letters of the name 
of Christ. It was first used by the earliest Christians as an 
abridgment of the Saviour’s name. It appears in the catacombs 
for the first time in A. D, 332, and afterward very abundantly. But 
it is to be specially noted that the churchly crucifix or cross does 
not appear in the catacombs until A.D, 407. On this subject 
consult the valuable work of Mr. Withrow, published at our Book 
Concern, on the Catacombs, pp. 265-273. 

We have personally discovered here in North America a true 
“rain cross,” as genuine as any in Mexico, mentioned p. 625. 
Within sight of our study window, upon a neighboring structure, 
is a perpendicular iron rod, surmounted by two horizontal cross- 
ing rods, indicating the four cardinal directions, with N. E. W. 8S. 
upon their points. This cross is surmounted by a gallant gilt steed, 
who at all times of the year and all the twenty-four hours may be 
seen heroically facing the wind whencesoever its blast. As we 
gaze upon his brave figure he seems becoming a thing of life, and 
we feel how natural was the fetichism of the primitive world. It 
is a true “rain cross,” but has no connection with the Assyrian 
crux ansata, and none with the churchly crucifix. 

One page from Mr. Ward will confirm our caution not to iden- 
tify things that differ :— 


of i the stauros, stake, or pale. Very rare and ancient. 
“ No. 2. xX Greek initial of Christ, answering to CH in En- 
glish. Primitive. 


“No. 3. > 4 Pp the Constantinian monogram. A device of 


the first XK two Greek letters of Christ, corresponding to 
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CHR in English. This form alone is found on the coins, medals, 
and arms of Constantine and his successors. With 


“No. 4. 4 5 which are fashionable modifications of the ps 
monogram in the latter days of the empire. 
“No. 5. equal armed, right-angled Greek cross, in various 


modifications, such as 


SEP ED & OP 


common in the Eastern or Greek Church. 
“No. 6. Y forked form. Rare. The idea of No. 6 isa forked 


trunk of a tree, to the arms of which the hands were nailed, and 
the feet to the trunk. 


“No. 7. 7 Common Romish Catholic cross. 
«NT * ° 
No. 8. * Tammuz or Syrian form. 


“No. 9. | Jugum, the Latin yoke, or common gallows. See 
Minutius Felix, 

mae = wee” . 

‘No. 10. - Russian Church in Paris. 


“Here are nineteen different forms recognized by great com- 
munions and learned authors under one common name in English 
—the cross—without any attempt to distinguish them from the 
stauros, or from the sorrows endured on it. Besides these, the 
books of heraldry supply twoscore more images of fancy crosses.” 


—_—__+——_—_. 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. By Matruew Stpson, D.D., LL.D., one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo., pp. 377. New York: Nel- 
son & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1876. 

This volume is not a history, but rather a historical survey of our 

progress and institutions as a Church, It is a lucid tracing of ori- 

gins and developments. It discusses rather by narrative than by 
argument. It is written in a simple, transparent, flowing style, 
and the reader easily and rapidly flows with it. It is a manual 
for our people, and one of the best books in our catalogue for cir- 
culation among outside inquirers. 

We have but two points of adverse criticism to make. 

On page 151 the bishop says: “This report has been generally 
alluded to in the discussions which followed as ‘The Plan of Sep- 
aration.’” Now, if this misnomer, first forged by the reporter, 
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R. A. West, an English Methodist local preacher, and, with culpa- 
ble carelessness, allowed by the editor to creep into the published 
minutes, is to be mentioned at all, its fictitious character ought to 
be mentioned with it. With an equally culpable carelessness our 
bishops, in the course of that discussion, “ referred” to it by this 
forged title, And just this forged phrase, stereotyped and well 
circulated through the South, has had a very powerful effect to 
mislead Southern Methodism, Under its cover the Southern bish- 
ops put forth that disastrous dictum at St. Louis, ‘*‘ We separated 
from you in no sense in which you did not separate from us.” 
The phrase does not indeed explicitly assert all that. It might 
be truly called a “ Plan of Separation,” in the sense of being a 
plan by which the South might separate on their own responsibil- 
ity. But that is not its obvious import, and it has consequently 
served as a concise embodiment of a very great untruth. 

On page 229, the bishop, discussing the sense in which the 
Episcopacy is called an “order,” says: “The word ‘order’ is 
sometimes used in the sense of class or diversity of arrangement. 
We speak of the order of traveling preachers, and of the order of 
local preachers ; we speak of the order of presiding elders, and 
the order of bishops.” 

If now the Episcopacy is no more an order than a presiding 
eldership, or a class leadership, the ordination of a bishop is un- 
justifiable, and should never have existed. If Wesley had intended 
his superintendent to be no-more of an order than his class lead- 
ers, he would never have ordained him. And if the bishop’s 
statement of the matter is accurate, we should strenuously urge 
that the ordination, by solemn laying on of hands, be forthwith 
constitutionally abolished, But the very fact of that ordination 
from Wesley, until now, contradicts and abolishes the bishop’s 
statement, 

The word “order” may be discussed as a verbal matter. 
The word order—Latin, ordo, and to order, or ordain, (for the 
verb to order was anciently used,) ordinare—has ever been used in 
the Church to designate an ordained grade of ministry and no 
other. If we have trustees, stewards, class leaders, sextons, pre- 
siding elders, Sunday-school teachers, choristers, surely it is futile 
to say that they are as truly orders as our ordained officers. It is 
an absurd classification that puts bishops with class leaders, and 
not with elders and deacons. Wesley ordained three grades of 
ministry; those three ordained grades of ministry he sent over 
here, and they were authoritatively accepted as being just what 
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he sent. He sent a form of “ordination” (Ais word was not 
“ consecration”) of three ordained grades, and at that time “ ordi- 
nation” was not only accepted, but, by the restrictive rule, was 
embodied into the constitution of the Church; so that it can be 
abolished or diminished only by a process of constitutional change. 
Somebody or other, we suspect it was not our General Conference, 
has indeed abolished Wesley’s word “ ordination,” and substituted 
“consecration ;” but those words in the English language mean 
precisely the same thing; or if there be a difference, the latter is 
the higher term. If, however, the change of the word is an essen- 
tial change of the thing, whether to something higher or lower, 
then the change violated the constitution of the Church. And 
when, later, the General Conference resolved that the Episcopate 
was an office (like a class leader) and not an order, (like the two 
other ordained grades,) it committed two or three oversights in the 
same act. First, it contradicted, without repealing, that permanent 
and standing declaration with which our Book of Discipline com- . 
mences, that “ Wesley gave Coke letters of episcopal orders,” and 
thus leaves us under a contradictory jurisdiction. Second, it classes 
our bishops with unordained and transient officials of the Church. 
Third, it contradicts the very title of our Church, for if the reso- 
lution be true, it would be more proper to call it the Methodist 
Class Leader Church than the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
class leadership being our most distinctive peculiarity. 

The word “ order” is, however, of very little consequence. In 
regard to realities of things there is a general agreement. We 
all hold that the eldership is the truly fundamental order, the trunk 
of the ministry, that which tmust be in order to the bringing and 
keeping the Church in existence and operation. To this the deacon- 
ship is the apprenticeship nearly as indispensable; and by Church 
and ministry the Episcopacy is voluntarily created as vitally impor- 
tant, yet not absolutely indispensable; while the Church herself is 
the human fountain of the whole. Ordination of these three grades, 
by the solemn imposition of hands, is sanctioned, as all believe, by 
Scripture and the primitive Church; nor is any other form of 
instituting a ministry so sanctioned; nor is any other than these 
three sanctioned by any weighty example. We may also safely 
believe that the absence of ordination from a ministry is a disre- 
spect to Scripture example, and a most serious formal defect. 
Equally safely may we say that no form of Church government 
is so sanctioned by Scripture and the Church precedent of all ages 
as the Episcopal. Any other form is defective, though not inval- 
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idating. Surely no one can be frightened at the use of the word 
order, if it be explicitly understood to mean simply “an ordained 
class.” 


Principles of New Testament Quotation Established and Applied to Biblical Science. 
By Rev. James Scort, M.A.,B.D. 12mo., pp. 169. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1875. 


The quotations of the Old Testament have often been a source of 
puzzle both to the simple Christian and the learned scholar. The 
quotation varies from the words of the original author. Nay, the 
very meaning is different, and seems not to prove the point for 
which the text is adduced. Sometimes a great number of scraps 
of Old Testament words are huddled together and applied to 
something foreign from the original sense. Questions thereby of 
scripture honesty and of doctrinal theology become deeply in- 
volved, 

Dr. Scott’s little manual is a valuable guide in these matters. 
He classifies the various quotations, deduces the principles upon 
which they are made, illustrates them by a survey of the mode of 
quotation among the early Christian writers, and justifies them 
by classical and secular examples. 

The Old Testament was not only the divine oracle, but the 
poetry and literature of the Jewish Church. Hence it was not 
only quoted to prove, but to illustrate and adorn the style. Nay, 
it was natural for a writer to run his though’s into Scripture 
phrase borrowed from topics entirely foreign to the subject in 
hand. Between the Old Testament there is a close sympathy and 
a living oneness. The Old is preliminary and completed in the 
New. The doctrine and spirit of both are one. 


It is by THREE GREAT WITNESSES that we attain unto religious 
verity, the Worp, the Cuvuron, and the moral Conscrousnzss, 
and these three are one. 

The Word is the great current of spiritual thought running 
through the written text. Save the Decalogue alone the text is 
mainly human, and in what proportions the human and the divine 
are mingled is a problem not wholly soluble. We know the text 
as it stands is in many cases incorrect; we are often unable to be 
sure of perfect accuracy of the historic statements in non-essential 
particulars. We have inherited from ultra-Protestantism, Puri- 
tanism, perhaps too mechanical a biblical theory, as if every chap- 
ter and verse were written on stone by God’s own finger. Ad- 
mitting textual error only where it is demonstrated, it is never- 
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theless often much easier to the penetrative student rather to rest 
his mind upon the great currents of spiritual thought, (which is 
the soul of the text,) in which all the ages of the holy have sympa- 
thized and been spiritually identified. We are then secure from 
panic as if all were lost if there be passages whose perfect accu- 
racy may be fairly questioned. 

The Church is revealed to us in the history of Christian men, 
organizations, and doctrines. This gives us HISTORICAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Woe to the man who “ will not hear the Church.” For, 
first, the Church is the great author, preserver, and interpreter ot 
the Word. The volume of the book of the Word has lain in the 
ark of even the corruptest Church of Christendom. Based upon 
it, secondly, and found in it, is a great outline type of holy doc- 
trine: the Trinity, the Atonement, the Sacraments, and the Retri- 
bution, from which no private interpretation must vary. In that 
great TYPE of doctrine, and even in one great type of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, Ireneus, Chrysostom, and John Wesley essen- 
tially agree. There is a great truth contained in the profound 
maxim, What has every-where and always been believed by those 
who hold the supremacy of the Word is true. This may not apply 
jn exegesis. There may be texts which the great body of the 
Church have wrongly interpreted. There may have been tenets 
in regard to physical and cosmical things, and outside the limits 
of pure theology, in which every individual of the Church was 
mistaken. But within her limits the Church does not err. 

The Consciousness, duly regulated by the Word and the Church 
in regard to spiritual truth, and exerting itself in honesty, is right. 
The two regulatives serve to secure from fanaticism and rational- 
ism, while the due exercise of the spiritual Consciousness brings 
home the power of truth upon the soul. Thus under this great 
trinity of the Word, the Bible; the Church, the great sacramental 
body of believers in the Bible, and the earnest Conscience of the 
individual, the Christian man rests secure of truth and salvation. 


The Speaker's Commentaries. Edited by F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter, Preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Vol. VI, Ezekiel—Daniel 
—and the Minor Prophets. 8vo., pp. 750. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
&Co. 1876. 

In this volume the notes on the Book of Daniel are wonderfully 

enriched from the late Assyrian discoveries. At every step illus- 

trations crowd upon the commentator unknown to his predeces- 
sors. The claim that the book was written after the day of Anti- 
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ochus Epiphanes is demonstrably refuted, and its true origin in 
Babylon in the days of the captivity placed beyond candid 
question. 

In his development of the force of Daniel’s predictions, however, 
we think the commentator is weak and wavering. In the proph- 
ecy of the seventy weeks he gives at every step a list of oppos- 
ing opinions and no definite line of thought of his own. He 
does not know whether the fourth kingdom is Roman or Syro- 
Egyptian. He thinks that identifying it with the latter does not 
invalidate its Messianic application. We think, fully knowing, 
that it is the now fashionable interpretation, that it draws out the 
spinal column of Messianic prophecy from the Old Testament. 
This is not, however, our main objection against it. We hold it 
to be unexegetical. Was it not the Roman kingdom that was 
smitten by Christ’s coming, as the feet of the image was smitten 
by the stone? Then Rome was the fourth kingdom, And with 
this agrees the description of Belshazzar’s vision of the fourth 
beast, which was stronger than either of’ its predecessors, as the 
Syro-Egyptian was not, though the Roman was. 

Of course the commentator is not so old-fashioned as to 
notice the year-day theory of the prophetic chronology. Con- 
sequently he owns entire ignorance of the import of Daniel’s two 
thousand three hundred days, and other numbers, And yet this 
very year-day reckoning he is compelled to recognize in the 
seventy weeks of this same Daniel. And in this very volume, un- 
der the express rule of “a year for a day,” Ezekiel symbolizes the 
punishment of Israel and Judah of three hundred and ninety years 
by three hundred and ninety days. And plainly the principles of 
proportion requires that where a kingdom is represented by so re- 
duced an object as a beast, or a series of kingdoms by the image 
of the human form, there should be a correspondent chronological 
reduction of at least a year toa day. As a beast is to a kingdom, 
so isa day toa year. We are as yet of the belief that the com- 
mentator that despises this key to prophecy will find Daniel and 
the Apocalypse crisp and wither in his hands, 

To our own mind it greatly clears the difficulties of these two 
prophetic books to recognize the true symbolic import of the num- 
ber ten. As four is the number of the creation as a frame, so ten 
is the representative number for the nations of the world, including 
the profane races. The Decalogue, with its ten laws, is the law 
for the world. The ten plagues of Egypt were a world-sign. The 
ten toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image are not to be found, as com- 
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mentators have sought, in precisely ten kingdoms into which the 
Roman empire divided, but in the universality of all the nations, 
more or less, of the world, succeeding the downfall of that empire, 
and even now existing in either hemisphere. These are symbolized 
by so small an image as the toes because unimportant to Daniel 
and his age, being minified as in perspective by distance of time. 
The same principle applies to the ten kings and to the ten horns 
both of Daniel and the Apocalypse. And the millennial thousand 
years being the cube of ten, is not an exact thousand, but a world- 
period of great indefinite length. 


a 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence ; or, the Loyal and Liberal 
Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the First Century of the 
History of the United States: with a Brief History of the Various Branches of 
Methodism, and Full Statistical Tables. By Rev. E. M. Woop, Ph.D. 12mo., 
pp. 414. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1876. 

Like the great majority of our thoughtful young men, Mr. Wood 

is religiously proud of the history and position of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. With the great army of militant Methodism, 

his heart and soul are not with Strawbridge, O’Kelly, and M’Caine, 

the three erratic Irishmen, but with Asbury, Emory, and Wilbur 

Fisk. He does not invest in the job of taking down the timbers 

of our historical structure. Failures are a million where success 

like ours is but one. Demolition is easy, up-building is wearisome. 

Twelve Asiatic cities for decades of years, with millions of wealth, 

were required to build the proud Ephesian temple; it took but 

one incendiary with a single torch, in a single night, to lay it in 
ashes. Genius alone can construct, any fool can tear down; and 
among fools, the man who leads in tearing down our own Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is entitled to wear the tallest foolscap. 

The marked merit of Mr. Wood’s book is that it leads through 

a variety of discussions, several of which are new. Another is 

that his discussions of trite topics themselves are seldom trite. 

He opens with a defense of Wesley’s character against the charge 

of high toryism and hostility to American liberties. He traces 

the loyal history of American Methodism. He discusses and pro- 
tests against public evils, including our position on the school 
question, and defends our view of the Christian and Protestant 
character of our nation. 

In his Second Part he traces the history of our free, voluntary 

Episcopacy, its origin from Wesley; the failure of English Meth- 

odism to accept Wesley’s Episcopacy and its unfortunate results, 
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Then come in series the questions of our own Episcopacy, the 
Presiding-Eldership, Lay-Delegation, the Union of Methodism, 
with a variety of other specialties. Mr. Wood has made a live, 
young, loyal, and jubilant book. We predict, and no man living 
will ever be able to refute our prediction, that ~m edition of it will 
be munificently printed and largely read by the joyous Episcopal 
Methodism of 1976. 

The failure of English Methodism to accept Wesley’s Episco- 
pacy, of which Mr, Wood gives a full and interesting history, may 
be excused, but the attempt on the part of some English Method- 
ists to interfere with ours cannot be excused. On this subject the 
course of the English delegates to our last General Conference 
was scantily courteous. The truth of Mr. Pope’s statement that 
Methodism is universally Presbyterian, we promptly deny. Mr. 
Wesley avowedly disliked Presbyterianism, preferred an Epis- 
copal form of government, and in accordance with his plan 
we are negatively not the Methodist Presbyterian Church, but 
positively the Methodist Episcopal Church. We became so by 
our own free choice, and by our own free choice we shall so re- 
main. 

What the best English Methodists “think of us,” so far as that 
is important, we may find in the following words of Dr. Dixon, 
who, of all the delegates from England that ever visited our 
Church, is most worthy of our honor: “If we mistake not, it is 
to the American Methodist Episcopal Church that we must look 
for the real mind and sentiments of this great man.” We may 
also quote the following words of the London (Wesleyan) Quar- 
terly: “It may be questioned whether any form of Church gov- 
ernment in the world has more of the elements of power and 
permanence than this, which expresses Wesley’s own idea of a 
fully organized Church.” 


———_>—____— 


The Legends of the Old Testament traced to their Primitive Sources. By THomas 
LUMSDEN STRANGE, late a Judge of the High Court of Madras. 8vo., pp. 243. 
London: Trubner & Co. 1874. 


Judge Strange finds the originals of the Old Testament narratives 
in the old Aryan literature by giving to the Aryan a stupendous 
antiquity, and to the Hebrew an extreme recency. Old Jacob Bry- 
ant had a century or two ago found coincidence between the clas- 
sic mythology and Hebrew history; but holding the Hebrew to 
be by far the more ancient, he maintained that the mythology 
was the borrower. Mr. Strange reverses this process, and main- 
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tains that the Hebrew is the plagiarist. And did he prove this 
immense antiquity of the Aryan he would in some instances 
make out a case. His proofs are, first, the archaic character of 
the Aryan literature, and, second, the records of Indian Astrono- 
my. Professor Whitney’s dictum, quoted in the last Quarterly, 
denying that languages furnish any chronological measure, reveals 
the slender value of linguistic proofs of antiquity; and his treatise 
on Indian Astronomy, in a former volume of his, disposes of the 
argument from that source. Charles L. Brace, in his valuable 
work, “The Races of the Old World,” though a favorer of the 
immense antiquity of man, tells us that “the Indian history, so 
long boasted of for its immense antiquity, is, without doubt, the 
most modern of the ancient records, and offers nothing certain be- 
yond 1800 B, C.” 

On the other hand, the early chapters of Genesis are the guide- 
book of George Smith and the Assyriologists in decyphering the 
earliest remains of the earliest empires. Mr, Strange believes that 
Ezra made the Old Testament after the Babylonian captivity. 
But the writer of the Pentateuch was, as Ezra was not, intimately 
acquainted with Egypt, and the Mosaic ritual was largely appro- 
priated from that of Egypt. Its Babylonian origin, after the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, is out of the question. Those 
eleven chapters did undoubtedly come from Babylonia with Abram 
himself. 

The question of the antiquity of the Aryan race is very impor- 
tant to Dr. M’Causland’s theory of the plurality of human origins. 
His doctrine is, that the Adamic-Messianic race, being the Cau- 
casian, is the latest created, belonging to the Edenic center of 
creation. This Adamic or Caucasian race includes, as he thinks, 
the Japhetic or Aryan, the Shemitic, and the Hamitic. The other 
races, as the Chinese, the Lapps and Finns, the negro, and the 
fossil man, are either antediluvian, having been unreached by the 
flood, or pre-Adamic. If pre-Adamic, the race is still one in men- 
tal and physical nature, one in blood, that is, in prolificacy, and 
one in the headship of Christ. 


———_ -~---— 


The Lord’s Land: A Narrative of Travels‘in Sinai, Arabia Petreea, and Palestine, 
from the Red Sea to the entering in of Hamath. By Henry B. Ripeaway, D.D. 
8vo., pp. 745. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876, 


In the vear 1874 Dr. James Strong, our chief rabbi at Drew, led 
a small caravan of Christian scholars through the Arabian desert 
to the Holy Land, and through the Holy Land, inclusive of Moab, 
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to Beyrout. The route, selected with scholarly skill, took in near- 
ly every point of biblical interest, and so its narrative claims to be 
more complete than any other itinerary record. Starting from 
Cairo, it crosses the northern point of the Red Sea, and furnishes 
discussion and clear conclusion of the true Mosaic crossing. En- 
tering the desert plainly marked by Moses’s own statement, they 
pass by the assumed and the real Sinai. They pass by Petrza to 
Hebron, and from Hebron to Jerusalem. Jerusalem, the City of 
the Great King, is their objective point, the center of interest, 
where they linger and survey the sacred localities. An excursion 
eastward discloses to them the Land of Moab. Thence from Je- 
rusalem through Samaria, passing Gerizim and Ebal, they career 
to Jezreel, Tabor, and Nazareth, Dr. Ridgaway narrates and de- 
scribes in a pure, clear, scholarly, and attractive style. His vol- 
ume is furnished with most excellent maps, and very graphic pic- 
torials. We travel with him both by faith and by sight. _Whoso 
wishes to survey by proxy the “sacred acres” he can never see 
with eye corporeal, will hereby perform the exploit with eyes 
mayhap better than his own. And the delight of his expedition 
will be grandly enhanced by the rare style with which Nelson & 
Phillips have done up the work. Seldom does any publishing 
house in America or Europe issue so beautiful a book. 


nD 
s 
Sermons. By E. M. Marvin, D.D., LL.D., one of the Bishops of M. E. Church, 
South. Edited by T.O. Summers, D.D. Pp.552. Nashville, Tenn. Publishing 
House of M. E. Church, South. 12mo. 1876. 


Most of Bishop Marvin’s sermons here published were delivered 
from the pulpit, yet are presented with such modifications as 
transfer from pulpit to press would suggest. A large share of 
them presuppose, what the ordinary congregation is not, an audi- 
ence of thinkers. A line of elevated thought is maintained. The 
style is animated, and often bold, without being sensational or 
prevalently pictorial. The expositions are fresh and clear, and the 
applications of truth to actual life are pertinent and forcible. The 
doctrines are evangelical, as might be expected from the high 
position of the preacher. We wish it had been in the easy power 
of Dr. Redford to do better justice to the bishop’s productions by 
a richer external style. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 
Mind and Body. The Theories of their Relation. By ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D., 

Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 12mo., pp. 196. 1875. 
Professor Bain may be considered as the almost official psychol- 
ogist of the dominant materialistic-atheistic school of thinkers in 
England and America. Their fundamental doctrine is by them 
often called monism, or unisubstanceism ; that is, the denial of that 
dualism which implies the essential distinction between mind and 
matter, God and the creation. Believing in one substance solely, 
they nevertheless profess not to decide whether that substance 
shonld be called matter or spirit, and so dislike to be called materi- 
alist or atheists. Nevertheless, as the monistic substance they ad- 
mit as solely existing is what we really know as matter, they seem 
really to be materialists. So far asthe mind is concerned, it is, they 
hold, a series of states of consciousness through which organized mat- 
ter passes, and the series must therefore terminate with the break- 
up of the organization. The soul is but a phase of bodily organism. 
Mr. Bain is explicit in declaring that soul has no separate exist- 
ence; and the fact of the non-existence of such a separation recog- 
nizable by science is his ground for holding the monistic view. 
The closing statement of his volume is: “The arguments for the 
two substances have, we believe, now lost their validity; they are 
no longer compatible with ascertained science and clear thinking. 
The one substance with two sets of properties, two sides, the 
physical and the mental—-a double-faced unity—would appear to 
comply with all the exigencies of the case.” 

This magisterial dictum, however, is preceded by nothing in the 
volume, so far as our hunt through its pages has discovered, 
which sustains it. The book is a very weak performance. Mod- 
ern science, which it so pretentiously ‘quotes, has not at all ad- 
vanced the real argument for materialism. The main change at- 
tained by science is such an anatomization as to show the stu- 
pendous number of fibers and cells contained in the nervous sys- 
tem and brain. There are enough to furnish a route and a locality 
for every mental movement and idea of our lives. This furnishes 
ground for clearly viewing the physical system as a most complete 
and complex mechanism or instrument for the soul. But this 
view Prof. Bain rejects, inasmuch as “ it assumes that we are en- 
titled to speak of mind apart from body. Of mind apart from 
body we have no direct experience.” But this statement is nothing 
more than the old stronghold of materialism, There is nothing new 
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about it. Every form of the argument for that doctrine that has 
ever existed is reducible to this one: we have no experience of 
mind separate from organization. Personally we should deny 
the truth of that statement. Personally we believe the spirit of 
man, surviving the death of the body, has often made itself’ visible 
to living men. Rejecting all those so-called spiritualistic phe- 
nomena produced by human manipulation or other means, we say 
that there are too many well-authenticated narratives, furnished 
by unimpeachable authority, of the actual existence and disclosure 
of spirit separate from the body to allow of reasonable denial. 
With Henry More and Wesley, we meet materialism with this 
argument just at this point and deny its proof from experience. 

Our materialistic, or, as they prefer to be called, “ monistic,” 
brethren are very anxious to prove that all mind-power is identi- 
cal with matter-force. Their maxim is, as propounded by Buch- 
ner and adopted by Bain, “there is no force without matter and 
no matter without force,” which is a very forcible, though, as we 
view it, false antithesis. But the non-identity and absolute con- 
trariety between mind-power and matter-force, or, as we will call 
it, psychological power and physical force, we attempt to demon- 
strate in the following manner ;— 

General Grant is in command of one hundred thousand men. 
This one hundred thousand men, with an individual weight, each 
man, of one hundred and fifty pounds, possesses a weight of fifteen 
million pounds avoirdupois. And as their weight is equal to a 
solid block of granite of that same specific gravity, we will, by way 
of clearness, call them a block of solid granite. Now the problem 
is how to move this solid block of granite weighing fifteen million 
pounds by an antecedent which is not a physical force. It is a 
case of Grant versus granite, and the process is as follows:— 

General Grant is sitting in his big tent with a map before him, 
looking very demure. He slowly comes in his cogitations to a men- 
tal conclusion ; he forms next a distinct mental conception that the 
block must move, and he ends with a volition that it shall move ; 
which presuppose three psychological processes. He then orders 
his aid-de-camp to deliver his commands to his generals, Ina 
tew hours the granite block of fifteen millions avoirdupois is 
moved to a position five miles distant. Now by what commen- 
surate physical foree was the block moved? The only ante- 
cedent was General Grant’s volition (passing through the intelli- 
gence and wills of a few of his officers) to effectuate the move- 
ment. Leaving out the intermediates, General Grant’s mere voli- 
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tion moved a block of granite weighing millions. Here, then, was a 
stupendous psychological causation producing an immense material 
movement. Had the block been moved by a physical machine, 
what a vast apparatus would have been necessary! Solid matter, 
then, to an extent without assignable limit, may be necessitated to 
obey a purely psychological causation. There isa mind-force 
which is not a matter-force and yet controls matter. 

In General Grant’s brain there was, indeed, a slight molecular 
movement, implying an infinitesimal amount of physical force. 
In his act of speaking, also, there was exerted by the volition a 
small amount of corporeal force. Upon the tympany of the ear of 
his aid there was a slight physical impulse produced by the articu- 
late sound which was the vehicle of the idea. None of these 
minute forces, however, are, as physical forces, of any account in the 
moving the block. These slight forces passing from tongue to tym- 
panum are merely the carriers of the non-material idea. And 
that non-material 1pEa it is, followed by the series of equally non- 
material volitions, conducted by these carrriers, which moves this 
block of fifteen millions. 

Physical force, we are told, may be stored, as in fact it is, in the 
coal mine. But no force of fifteen million pounds was stored in 
the white matter of General Grant’s brain. In his brain there is 
only that modicum of force sufficient for the molecular action co- 
ordinate with the thought-action. The precise antecedent, there- 
fore, of the movement of this fifteen million avoirdupois is a psy- 
chological causality, namely, a mental volition. The stupendous 
physical movement was the precise result of a purely psychologi- 
cal causality, in total absence of any physical force. It is a psy- 
chological power producing an enormous physical effect. Does 
not this plain fact demonstrate forever the absolute difference be- 
tween mind-power and physical force, and the ordinary subordi- 
nation of the latter to the former ? 

Let us now look into the mind of each individual soldier as he 
starts in this movement. First, his tympanum is affected by an 
articulate vocality which is the vehicle of a thought mentally re- 
ceived. That thought is then formed by him into a distinct 
mental conception of what he is to do, and that conception is suc- 
ceeded by a mental volition. Thus far the causation process is 
purely mental, with only enough of the physical conditions to 
furnish vehicles for the successions of mental causation. But now 
comes a physical phenomenon, A mass of matter weighing one 
hundred and fifty pounds, namely, one human body, is moved in 
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immediate consequence of that volition, in strict obedience to it, 
and in absolute and pure causation by it. And thus a train of 
purely psychological causations, passing from General Grant’s 
mind, through the minds of the officers, to the minds of the 
soldiers, produces a physical phenomena as great as a small earth 
quake. From this we deduce these corollaries :— 

1, That mind-power is in essence entirely another thing from 
physical foree; and so mind is probably an entirely different 
essence from matter. 

2. That matter receives from mind-power a compulsion to 
obedient motion, and is by it moved and shaped, A material sub- 
stance is controlled by a spiritual agent. 

3. This fully agrees with the maxim in Zoology, that it is life 
or mind which constitutes and shapes organization, and not or- 
ganization life or mind. 

4. The conception of this primordial origination and supremacy 
of mind-power over physical force and substance has no detinite 
limits. ‘The universal amount of physical organization is doubt- 
less produced by an anterior amount of mind-power. The whole 
world-system is mind-created, 

5. When we say Eeo, and our mind falls inward and back upon 
our self, we are right in identifying that Zyo as something back of 
and superior to the bodily frame, to the brain, or to the nerves. 
There is the spirit distinct from the body; organizing and using 
the body as its machine. 

6. The spirit ruling the body, yet conditioned by it, rightly feels 
its own analogy with the supreme Spirit which rules the body of 
the Cosmos. 

7. It is out of reason to suppose that between us and the 
supreme Spirit there are no intermediate intelligences, Science 
may know nothing of them, yet truth and reason may. How im- 
probable that our five little senses can take in all there is!) Were 
we endowed with a new sense as comprehensive as our sight, 
what a world of new existences would it uncover, not contradict- 
ing any now known truth, but opening a vast addition in con- 
formity with it. Hence common sense rejects the narrowness of 
materialism, 

ttalaheinenensin 


The Development of Creation on the Earth. By THomas LuMISDEN SrRANGeE, late 
Judge of the High Court of Madras. 8vo., pp. 109. London: Fulner & Co. 
1874. 

Mr. Strange writes from the stand-point of ethical or pious 


deism, of which he appears to be a somewhat voluminous cham- 
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pion. He has written a work entitled “The Bible; Is it the Word 
of God?” also, “The Speaker’s Commentary Reviewed;” and “The 
Legends of the Old Testament,” noticed below. In the present 
work, assuming the existence of God, the immortality of the human 
soul, the validity of prayer, and the eternity of matter, he furnishes 
an outline of the process through which the system of things has 
evolved from primordial crudeness to its present state of com- 
parative order. Assuming the theoretical nebular stage, as well 
as the existence of a central fire, he, of course, accepts an “ earth’s 
crust.” He tinds this crust first covered with water; and marine 
lite, vegetable and animal, first coming into existence. Reject- 
ing Darwinism with decisive hostility, he claims that the key to 
living forms of existence is “ spontaneous generation.” Thus 
far Judge Strange appears, in spite of himself, to agree with Moses ; 
for, so far as we hold the first chapter of Genesis to be a literal 
history of the stages of creation, “spontaneous generation,” basea 
upon the divine purpose and power, seems to be the Mosaic state- 
ment in express words. The words of God (Gen. i, 9, 20) are, 
“Let the earth bring forth grass,” “Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly.” This language seems most naturally interpreted to 
mean that living beings sprang by divine power from water and 
from land. All that was visible in these processes was “ spon- 
taneous generation ;” and the divine fiat underlying the process 
Judge Strange would not deny. He quotes the atheist Biclner as 
saying, “Spontaneous generation played, no doubt, a more impor- 
tant part in the primeval epoch than at present; nor can it be 
denied that in this way beings of a higher organization were pro- 
duced than now.” Why not,indeed? If a mite can be produced 
by spontaneous generation, why not a mammoth or aman? To 
suppose the difference of magnitudes in such a matter should 
make any difference in the possibilities is absurd. The difference 
of magnitudes is great only as measured by the grasp of our 
eye-sight; and the productive power of nature certainly cannot 
be regulated by a due proportion to our optics. A mammoth is 
no bigger than a mite to the Absolute. We have, indeed, little 
“doubt,” that phenomenally, at any rate, Moses, and the atheist 
Bichner, and the deist Strange, are all three harmonious and 
correct. We believe, with our present light, that i/fusorimw, and 
fishes, and mammoths were produced in full size by a divinely 
determined “spontaneous generation.” The geologic page we 
all know presents the mammoth, for instance, at once full grown ; 
and Darwinism must hunt a good while for the many needed 
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links connecting it, by the very long needed chain, with any pred- 
ecessors of inferior magnitude and lower species. 

From the doctrine of spontaneous generation Mr, Strange argues 
the falsehood of the statement of Moses, that God rested from 
creation on the seventh day. New beings, he claims, are being 
perpetually brought into minute existence. His argument, how- 
ever, rests on the assumption that spontaneous generation takes 
place, as a purely natural process, subsequent to the close of the 
creative week, and even at the present day. That assumption we 
do not admit, and science denies. 

Mr. Strange believes indeed in the immense antiquity of man, 
quoting the stock proofs of that hypothesis with faithfulness ; nor 
do we know that such hypothesis would at all contradict Genesis. 
If man were created as he essentially maintains, instead of being 
developed from a lower animal form, there may have been differ- 
ent centers of creation, and Genesis may be the narrative of a 
special center. And this would establish a plurality of origins, 
but a oneness of human nature and general destiny. Such a 
conclusion might affect our exegesis of ‘a few texts, but would 
destroy no article of our theology. But the evidences for 
the pre-Adamic man seem growing small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less. 

We quote the following sharp thrust at Darwinism ;— 


Dr. Strauss is one among the many in the ranks of the learned who have ac- 
cepted Mr. Darwin’s theory. He thus endeavors to illustrate the development of 
form through the operation of the instincts and habits of the animal itself. ‘ Let 
us suppose,” he says, ‘‘a herd of cattle of primeval time to be still destitute of 
horns, only possessed of powerful necks aud protruding foreheads. The herd is 
attacked by beasts of prey; it defends itself by running against them, and butting 
with the head. This butting will be the more vigorous, the bull the fitter to resist 
the beasts of prey, the harder the forehead with which he butts. Should this 
hardening in any individual have developed to an incipient horny accretion, then 
such an individual would have the chance of preserving his existence. If the less 
well-equipped bulls of such a herd were torn to pieces, then the individual thus 
equipped would propagate the species,” (The Old Faith and the New, 217, 218.) 
It will be observed how determined the process of begging resorted to in view to 
establish the required results. But are they established? We may have the 
thickening of the frontal bone, and the production on it of excrescences. But why 
are these latter, in their ultimate development, ever confined to a pair correspond- 
ently arranged, tapering to points as if constructed under an artist's eye? We 
migtit look not for two, but twenty such developments, forming a regular cheval 
de frise. Why do we never even see the fabled unicorn? How is it that ele- 
phants, the most violent butters in the world, have their horns (so to call them) 
growing out of their mouths, and not from their foreheads? Can the beautiful 
conyoluted ornaments on the head of the antelope, or the complicated branching 
autlers of the stag or reindeer, many pointed, with each point on the one horn 
matched by a similar one on the other, be possibly due to the art of butting? 
The butting would splinter off the branches, but assuredly not favor their sym- 
metrical growth.—Pp. 34, 35. 
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Man and Apes: an Exposition of Structural Resemblances and Differences bearing 
upon Questions of Affinity and Origin. By St. Gzoree Mivart, F.R.S., Lec- 
turer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. Small 
12mo., pp. 200. 1874, 


If we are really and truly descended from the apes this is an im- 
portant book; for every man must be interested in making the 
acquaintance of his ancestors. All true Darwinians, therefore, 
should rejoice'in the fact that its pages abound in pictorial exhibi- 
tions of their ancestry; for inasmuch as the proof that they are the 
legitimate progeny depends on likeness, they must be profoundly 
interested in tracing their own lineaments in these miniatures, 
So profuse, indeed, are the pictorials, that the book might well be 
entitled The Darwinian’s Mirror. From the profound enthusiasm 
which many Darwinians exhibit in favor of their ape descent, and 
the fervor and rapture they display in propagating their theory, 
we are almost converted to the concession that they specially are 
tail-less monkeys, not only in descent, but in heart and soul. 
When we comereally to believe in the original plurality of races, 
we shall easily assign these exultant devotees of brutalism to the 
ancestry they so fondly covet. Otherwise it seems to us that, even 
if proof compelled them to the belief of Darwinism, they would 
confess it with a slow and sad reluctance. Nothing but a down- 
ward proclivity can, as it seems to us, inspire this devout joy in 
proving a brutal pedigree. 

Mr. Mivart’s purpose, however, seems to be the reverse. His 
purpose is to show that there are great difficulties in deducing 
man from monkeys. No one species of monkey specially so ap- 
proximates to man as to make any easy transition. The points of 
resemblance are scattered through a variety of species, and some 
of the most striking analogies are found in apes of low and re- 
mote grade. The gorilla in particular is more a brute than some 
of the smallest apes. 

We may remark that Mr. Huxley thinks he has established 
a great deal when he can say that the anatomical distance 
between the lowest monkey and the highest monkey is as great 
as the distance between the highest monkey and man. But does 
that mean any thing? It only proves that there may be a 
long trail of descending ape species; and if the chasm between 
man and monkey is as broad as that long monkey trail is long, it 
may be a very enormous chasm. One or two invariable traits 
running through an immense series of animal grades may tie them 
into a species or genus. And if man is distant from monkey 
through the whole length of that series, then the missing links 
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between man and monkey may be immense in number. And so 
they are. Geology must hunt a good while to find them. 

And now we will.tell these, our inquiring apes, what is the proof 
we require. Mr, Darwin went to the “ pigeon fanciers,” and suc- 
ceeded in developing breeds of pigeons so widely diverse from each 
other that had they been seen by a stranger to the process the dif- 
ferent varieties would have been taken for different species. And 
this piece of fancy play is palmed upon us, as some proof of the 
development doctrine. But, 1. The pigeon is known to be a creature 
of flexible variability ; as the goose, for instance, is not. 2, The 
pigeons developed by Mr. Darwin would all revert back to the 
original form if left to themselves. 3, The different varieties were 
prolific'among themselves. But we will now propound a crucial 
test of the ape descent of man. Let Mr. Darwin or Professor 
Huxley take a menagerie of apes, and by scientific process work 
up a man, a Frankenstein, or a manufactured Huxley. Let the 
whole cohort of Darwinists supply themselves each with a whole 
cohort of monkeys, and develop them into true, live Darwinists 
and Huxleyans, and they may succeed so largely as in due time to 
become a majority by manufacture. We will then give it up; not 
only because we are out-voted, but because we are convinced. 

This is a simple test, and so easy in itself that it ought not to 
be declined. If it be true, as Mr. Huxley tells us, that man is 
as near to monkey as monkey is to monkey, then man ought to be 
deducible from monkey. We hear it boasted that some most ac- 
complished breeders can furnish you in sufficient time almost any 
model of animal you please to delineate. Very well, we present 
a challenge. We chalk out a perfect outline of Prof. Huxley’s 
figure, and say: “ Friend Seebright, we want more Huxleys. Here 
is your model; take a quantum sufficit of apes, and turn us out a 
first-class lot of savants to order.” Be it done, and we surrender. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1875. Edited by Spencer F. Barron, 
with the assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo., pp. 628. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


Dr. Baird’s valuable annual brings us, promptly and faithfully, 
his summary of the results of the advances made by our scientific 
brethren in the various parts of the world. We cannot too much 
admire the divine curiosity and earnest enthusiasm with which 
they prosecute their journey toward omniscience ; which assuredly 
is a long as well as “a hard road to travel.” The triumphs of 
science go far to excuse the arrogance in which some of its leading 
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masters indulge. Pure love of truth and glowing ambition for its 
discovery are royal attributes of the savant; leaving it profoundly 
unnecessary for him to create a sensation by any utterances that 
menace the foundations of morality or religion, 

The present volume begins with a copious analytical index of 
sixteen pages, rendering reference to any item easy. Then follows 
a general summary by the Editor of near two hundred pages of 
scientific progress. The remainder of the volume is devoted to brief 
paragraphs reporting the various items of research, 

Under the head of Prehistoric Researches we find that some highly 
imaginative savants have been drawing up magnificent “prehis- 
toric charts” of France, Germany, etc, The following will do for 
a specimen :— 


At the Geographical Exposition, Paris, a prehistoric chart of France was 
exhibited by M. Mortillet. The same author has completed a scheme of French 
early history. 

The Paleolithic Age he divides into four epochs:— 

St. Acheul. (Almond-shaped flaked ax.) The oldest. 

Moustier, (Flint arrow-heads and scrapers, bilateral flake.) 

Solutré. (Bay-leaf shaped arrow-head, bilateral chipping.) 

Madelaine. (Barbed bone arrow-heads and flint knives.) 

The Neolithic Age lias one epoch :— 

Robenhausen. (Polished stone axes, flint arrow-heads, serrate chipping.) 

The Bronze Age has two epoch» :— 

Morgien. (First appearance of bronze.) 

Larnandien. (Objects hammered out, greater variety and finish.) 

The Jron Age, Protohistoric Era, has two periods—the Tumulus and the Gallic. 

The Tumulus Period has oue epoch :—— 

Hallstattien. (First appearance of iron.) 

The Gallic Period is called 

Marnien: epoch of the Marne, Helvetian epoch, third Lacustrian epoch. (Ap- 
pearance of money.) 

The Iron Age. Historic Era, has two periods—the Roman and the Merovingian. 

The Roman Period has two epochs :— 

Lugdunien. (Roman money and industry prevailing.) 

Champdolien. (Decadence of art and industry.) 

The Merovingian Period.—Pp. clviii, clix. 


Great difficulty is experienced in tracing the pedigree of man 
back to his original animalcule. The difficulty is to bridge it across 
from the vetrebrate to the lower orders, Darwin finds the bridge 
to be the lancelet or Amphioxus, which has a notochord or long 
ligature, serving asa sort of backbone. Agassiz objected that the 
notochord ran along the belly, and so was no backbone at all. 
The following presents the present “ situation” of the discussion :— 


In a work on the origin of the vertebrates, Dr. Dohrn indulges in some specu- 
lations as to the ancestry of these animals. His embryological investigations lead 
him to seek for the probable ancestors of the vertebrates among the Arthropods 
(crustacea and insects) rather than the Tunicates or Ascidians, and to revert to 
the views of the elder St. Hilaire, who described insects as vertebrates which 
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walk with their backs downward, rather than to those of Kowalevsky and others, 
who trace the line through the Ascidians and the lancelet. So far from being the 
representative of the original vertebrates, the Amphioxus is regarded by Dr. Dohrn 
as a degenerate descendant of the cyclostomous fishes, and tle so-called larvie of 
the Ascidians are the result of a still longer-continued process of degradation. 

On account of these and other speculations, renewed attention is being paid to 
a study of the embryology and anatomy of Amphioxus, the lancelet. Mr. Balfour 
considers that it is not necessary to conclude that Amphioxus itself was the an- 
cestor of the vertebrates, but merely that the earliest stages of development of this 
supposed vertebrate ancestor were similar to those of Amphioxus. The egg of 
Amphioxus differs from that of other vertebrate animals in having less food-ma- 
terial or yolk, and Balfour thinks that this accounts for the differences in the early 
stages of tlle embryo. Still he thinks that all the modes of development found in 
the higher vertebrates are to be looked upon as modifications of that of Amphi- 
oxus. One common feature which appears prominently in reviewing the embry- 
ology of vertebrates as a whole is the derivation of the middle germ-layer (meso- 
blast) from the third or inner layer, (hypoblast,) though it should be stated that 
so high an authority as Kélliker thinks that the middle layer is derived from the 
outer one. Among the invertebrates, however, the middle germ-layer is derived 
from the inner germ-layer. 

Professor Huxley publishes meanwhile a note upon the “brain and skull” of 
Amphioxus. By reason of the supposed absence of renal organs, and of any 
proper skull and brain, Agassiz was led to sepirate the lancelet from all other 
fishes; and Haeckel, going farther, made a distinct division of the Vertebrata 
(Arcania) for its reception; while Semper, in a lately published paper, separates 
it entirely from the vertebrates. Huxley now describes what he believes to be 
the representative of the ducts of the Wolffian bodies, or “ primordial kidneys” of 
the higher vertebrates, in Amphioxus, and he also endeavors to point out that, 
although Amphioxus has no completely differentiated brain or skull, “ yet it pgs- 
sesses very well-marked and relatively large divisions of the cerebro-spinal ner- 
vous axis and of the spinal column, which answer to the encephalon (brain) and 
the cranium of the higher Vertebrata.” Professor Ray Lankester also contributes 
an important paper on the anatomy and embryology of Amphioxus as compared 
with the higher fishes.—Pp. exeviii-ce. 


Professor Cope gives the following sketch of the geological ori- 
gins of certain mammals :— 


The elephant is a Pliocene form, and the true rhinoceros Upper Miocene. In 
the northern hemisphere the dogs are Miocene. In North America the opossum, 
and probably the raccoon, are Kocene; the wolves and foxes appeared in the Mio- 
cene age, and the weasels in the Pliocene. Perhaps the cats first appeared in the 
American Pliocene. Comparatively few mammalian types mark, by their origin, 
the latest geologic epochs. Such are the ruminants, as deer and oxen, with the 
true horses, which all commence in the Upper Pliocene of the northern hemi- 
sphere. Finally, man alone signalizes the last or glacial period, and is to reach 
his culmination in the ages that intervene between that great time-boundary and 
one to come. Thus a certain proportion only of the life of a given epoch is char- 
acteristic of it—that is, originates in it; the remaining members being legacies 
from preceding ages. Hence the latest forms of life embraced in an extinct fauna 
are the true indicators of the chronological relations of that fauna.—Pp. ceviii. 
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Tistory, Biography, and Topography. 

Missionary Life among the Villages in India. By Rev. T. J. Scort, D.D., Twelve 
Years Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India. 12mo., pp. 343. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips, 1876. 
Minds interested in the subject of missions often feel a wish to 

realize the nature of actual missionary life. We wish to see, as 

with our own eyes, what are the daily and weekly details which 
the preacher of Christianity passes through in his routine of work. 

It is just this wish that Dr. Scott endeavors to fulfill in these pages. 

There are few expansive pictures or comprehensive general views. 

It was from his pen some years since that we published in our 

Quarterly the first description perhaps ever furnished in America 

of the Brahmo Somaj, the new sect of Hindus, who, having fully 

discovered the futility of their traditional religion, are trying to 
found a religion upon intuitional theism and natural ethics. But 
his present purpose is to narrate the daily and nightly advent- 
ures, moral and physical, through which the missionary passes, so 
that we may know how it seems to be a Methodist preacher in 

Hindostan. 

The variety of characters and events encountered furnishes a 
study. Now he meets a candidate for conversion who will become 
a Christian for a few village lots, or one who will turn Christian 
when certain others do. Now turns up a vociferator, who, by 
mere continuity of brawl, will occupy the time and prevent the 
missionary being heard. Now comes a smart logician, who will 
prove that as God has made hell, folks ought to be wicked and go 
to hell, lest the object of the creation of hell be defeated. Then a 
learned Mohammedan, well read up in the books, ready to prove 
to the missionary that Christians have corrupted the New Testa- 
ment by expunging all those texts that predicted the coming of 
the Arabian prophet. Then comes a Buddhist, who, with dreamy 
eye and hollow voice, maintains that all things are maya, illusion ; 
there is no reality; the object of life is to dissipate the fatal phan- 
tasmagoria and attain xérvana. A Panthiest then, an Asiatic Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, mounts the stage, to whom all things are God, in- 
cluding especially himself. And every-where, through all this East, 
reigns the doctrine of fate, kismat, paralyzing every moral energy 
and every practical enterprise, reducing the masses to inertness and 
stolidity. For all these, Christianity, with its practical morals, its 
strong exhibit of individual responsibility, its emphasis upon the 
Divine Personality, its doctrine of sin and salvation through a divine 
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Redeemer, its alternatives of eternal bliss or woe, seems to be the 
true remedy. In offering with unceasing steadiness this remedy 
from place to place, Dr. Scott’s adventures strikingly resemble 
those of Jesus and Paul. He meets now with noisy 0} position, 
now with soulless indifference, now with captious gainsaying and 
insult; but anon with calm attention, or listening interest, or solemn 
inquiry. There are those who would be Christians for a temporal 
advantage; those who would be so but for the great opposition 
they would suffer ; and those who will be so when the rest of the 
people are. And, finally, there are the elect few, who realize their 
sin, and seek for Christ as their great deliverer. These are the seed 
of the Church and the hope for lost India. 

Dr. Scott’s narrations and occasional reflections enable us to see 
very clearly that the conversion of the three hundred millions of 
India to at least a nominal Christianity is but a question of labor 
and time. Among the causes of such a result are the following: 
First, The English Government is a just and benevolent despotism, 
bringing anarchy to order, with a constant spontaneous moral 
pressure favorable to Christianity as the supreme power. Second. 
The establishment of schools and universities will destroy the 
Hindu system of religion, and leave the minds and hearts of the 
people vacant, an “aching void” which no people can long en- 
dure. Zhird. The presses of the Bible and Missionary Societies 
are scattering, through colporteurs, Bibles, religious books, and 
light tracts, with a plentiful hand, and with a diffusive and power- 
ful effect. By these the missionary finds himself every-where 
auspiciously anticipated ; and the people are being gradually im- 
pregnated with Christian impressions. Mr, Scott suggestively 
says: “It is probable that a conviction of the truth and infinite 
superiority of Christianity will gradually permeate the mass long 
before the people in large numbers turn openly to Christ. Then 
the movement will begin—family will follow family, village will 
follow village, in a rapid spread of true and nominal Christianity. 
Now we must work away, scattering broadcast the seed, till for In- 
dia also glorious ‘ times of refreshing come from the presence of the 
Lord,’ ”—P. 232. But, Fourth, The living missionary, the ardent, 
tireless evangelist, the flaming Methodist itinerant, is absolutely 
necessary to exhibit the example of spiritual life, to prevent the 
Christianity from being merely nominal, to rouse the people to a 
true Christian zeal, and to fight with the sword of the Spirit the 
earnest battle of genuine conversion and true holy living. In this 
work nothing is so important as the rapid raising up of a noble 
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body of native evangelists of the right sort ; men of deep Christian 
experience and rich baptism of the blessed Spirit. How earnestly 
and constantly should the prayers of our home Church ascend to 
God for the bountiful outpouring of the gift of holiness and 
power on the native members of our young conferences in Hin- 
dostan! And never may we forget our own beloved missionaries, 
whose hearts would faint amid their weary work but for the con- 
sciousness that in their own America the sympathies and prayers 
of multiplied thousands are ever alive in their behalf. 

Dr. Scott’s volume is a valuable addition to our missionary 


library. 


Queen Mary: A Drama. By ALFRED TENNYSON. Author’s edition, from advance 
sheets. 16mo., pp. 263. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., (late Ticknor & 
Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co.) 1875. 

“Queen Mary,” a tragedy by Tennyson—how different from 

Tennyson! Where is that tender streak of his earliest poems, 

that most delicate and delicious hide-and-seek of love and 

fancy ? Where the deep, but not profound, debates of “ Locks- 
ley Hall,” “The Two Voices,” and “In Memoriam?” Where 
the tripping narrative of “ Enoch Arden?” Hardly a vestige 
of it here. As Longfellow’s “New England Tragedies,” so 

Tennyson’s; each has the sweet and musical author left out. 

There is stir here. Ever at arms. There is conflict of politi- 

cians and priests. Every thing but lifeand Tennyson. Once or 

twice a Tennysonian expression gets in, but it seems as out of 
place as the “ wee, timid, cowering beastie” of a mouse under 

Burns’ scythe. Green’s story of Mary, in his “History of the 

English People,” is more dramatic than Tennyson’s, The drama 

is valuable as a political pamphlet, but it will never make or 

unmake a Romanist or a Protestant. Shakspeare’s dramas are a 

necessity of Shakspeare, as Scott’s historic and local poems and 

novels were of Scott. Had Shakspeare essayed the epic he had 
failed. A grand outburst against Romanism, or a subtle, dreamy, 
story- telling poem, showing its absurdity and crime, would have 
dropped into the heart of all England and America. It is as true 
of poets as of shoemakers, that they must stick to their last. 

Here are lines that Tennyson might have written when at his 


best :— 


‘God change the pebble which his kingly foot 
Impresses into some more costly stone 
Than ever blinded eye.” 
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Cleopatra’s barge is copied here :— 


“We had your royal barge, and that same chair, 
Or rather throne, of purple on the deck. 
One silver cross sparkled before the prow, 
The ripples trembled at their diamond-dance. 
The boats that followed were as glowing gay 
As regal gardens: and your flocks of swans 
As fair and white as angels, and your shores 
Were in mine eyes the green of Paradise.” 


Not much, of Shakspeare or Tennyson here. Far better this :— 


“How many names in the long sweep of time 
That so foreshortens greatness, may but hang 
On the chance mention of some fool that once 
Brake bread with us, perhaps: and my poor chronicle 
Is but of glass.” 


Best yet this :— 
“T have seen 

A pine in Italy that cast its shadow 

Athwart a cataract: firm stood the pine— 

The cataract shook the shadow.” 


The poem is full of force, if not of fancy, and will do good serv- 
ice in the great battle between mailed superstition and Christian 
truth. As such, its spirited characterization may be more valu- 
able than mere imaginative musings. HL. 


—_—_»_____ 


The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems. By Henry Wapsworts LONGFELLOW. 
16mo., pp. 146. Boston: James R, Osgood & Co., (late Ticknor & Fields, and 
Fields, Osgood, & Co.) 1876. 


Longfellow’s last is one of his best, the “Masque of Pandora.” 
Especially are the minor poems attached to this leading drama of 
the highest finish of this poet’s art. Belisarius, and the three 
sonnets to Felton, Agassiz, and Sumner, are admirable. The eye 
does not yet lose its brightness, nor the brain its music. Why 
will he not turn his gifts to turning Homer into English hexam- 
eter? He is its only master. He can give us the immortal En- 
glish from the immortal Greek. His Masque shows his leanings. 
Let it also lead to higher things. His own line necessitates work ; 
let it be in these high directions:— 


“Much must he toil who serves the immortal gods.” 


Fourru Sgerizs, Vor. XX VITL—48 
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Periodicals. 


The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. Edited by J. S. Jewett, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Nervous and Mental Diseases in Chicago Medical College, and H. M. 
BANNISTER, M.D. Associate Editors, W. A. Hammonp, M.D., New York; S. 
Weir Mircuett, Philadelphia; E, H. CLARKE, M.D., Boston. July, 1876. Whole 
Series, vol. iii. 8vo., pp. 538. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


This periodical, put forth by our able and energetic contributor, 
Dr. J. 8. Jewell, is an honor to the University whence it comes ; 
but however attractive the mysterious territory between mind and 
matter which forms its subject, the periodical is too entirely pro- 
fessional to interest generally the non-professional reader. 

In the present number, however, a special interest is awakened 
by a lively skirmish between the chief editor and Dr. Ham- 
mond, the New York assistant editor. Dr. Hammond, who has 
lately published a work on nervous diseases, is a most pronounced 
materialist, and, like a certain class of physicists, assumes, by vir- 
tue of his scientific acquirements, to be master of theology and 
psychology, and all other branéhes of human cognition. Though 
denying the Omniscient, they virtually profess omniscience. Dr. 
Hammond in his book, maintains that mind is force generated by 
the brain. Wesuppose it would follow that as there is no infinite 
material brain, so there is no infinite mind. And doubtless Dr. 
Hammond would admit that with the dissolution of the brain there 
is a consequent dissolution of the mind. Dr. Jewell does not 
press him with these consequences, but subjects the crude state- 
ment that mind is force to a severe analysis, which is all that was 
necessary. 

One of the flashes of Dr. Hammond’s omniscience appears in a 
book-notice by him of Brinton’s “ Religious Sentiments” in terms 
following : “ That prayer is [has?] ever a direct response of [from ?] 
the. Deity, either negatively or affirmatively, Dr. Brinton does not 
believe—and we presume not many enlightened theologians will 
venture to disagree with him. The benefits of prayer are entirely 
subjective.” Indeed! Then He who said, “Ask, and ye shall receive ; 
seek, and ye shall find,” was not an enlightened theologian. We 
will then quote an author for whom Dr. Hammond may entertain 
a higher respect, David Hume, who on this subject very truly said, 
“ We can make use of no expression, or even thought, in prayers 
and entreaties which does not imply that those prayers have an 
influence.” Sothat even Dr. Hammond may, perhaps, see that his 
doctrine reduces all prayer to a farce and a folly, which, indeed, 
he probably thinks it is. But, then, as to “ theologians,” he must 
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understand that all Protestant theology holds that forgiveness of 
sin, justification, sanctification, and eternal life, are gifts bestowed 
in direct “response” to prayer. What an omniscient in theology 
he must be who does not know this ! 


Foreign Theological Publications. 


Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung. (The Christian Doc- 
trine of Justification and Atonement.) Von ALBRECHT RiTscHL. Bonn: A. 
Marcus. : 


Professor Ritschl, of Gottingen, one of the first thinkers of 
Germany, has given us here the fruit of a life-time of study. It is 
regarded as the weightiest issue from the German press for some 
time past. The work embraces three stout volumes. The first 
and second are historical and critical; the third presents the 
author’s own views. Notwithstanding the twofold title, the 
work is chiefly a treatise on the doctrine of the atonement. The 
historical volumes will have the most worth for general readers, 
for they present a critical statement of the series of views on 
the atonement which have prevailed in the Orthodox Church, 
such as can nowhere else be found with such exhaustive and 
satisfactory thoroughness. The chapters of the first volume, 
after an Introduction, run thus: The Atonement, as held by An- 
selm and Abelard, by Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, by the 
later Middle Ages, by the Reformers; the Reformatory view as 
against that of the Romanists and of Osiander; the Orthodox 
Lutherans and Calvinists in conflict with the Socinians; the dis- 
solution of the Anselmic view by modern thought; the Atonement 
among the Kantians ; revival of the Abelardic tendency by Schlier- 
macher and his disciples; the Pietistic and neo-Lutheran view ; 
the recent speculative views. This will show the wide and rich 
field over which the author takes his readers. . 

As to what the author’s personal position is, we shall here only 
state that it is not rationalistic in our American sense of that word, 
On the contrary, it aims to be thoroughly loyal to the Bible. But 
the author claims the right to derive his views directly from Script- 
ure rather than through the tortuous channel of dogmatic tradition. 
Ong of the results is that Dr. Ritschl is inclined to moderate St. 
Paul’s too commercial and rabbinical view of justification by the 
views of Peter and James. These two apostles, being eye-and-ear 
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witnesses, were better prepared to give an uncolored reflection of 
Christ’s views than Paul, who was not. As far as critics have yet 
discussed the book, they abound in praise of its erudition and 
scientific value. Some shrug ominously their shoulders, but they 
hesitate as yet directly to attack it. It is a ponderous shot from 
so heavy a gun that they feel safer in waiting until the first 
reverberations have died away. 


Martin Luther: Sein Leben und Seine Schriften. (Luther's Life and Writings,) 
Von Dr. Junius Kost.in, Professor in Halle. Elberfeld: R. L. Friedrichs. 


Three hundred and twenty-eight years is a long time to wait for 
one’s biography. But Luther has done it. True, he has had 
scores of so-called biographies, small and great, but none of them 
were standard; none gave general satisfaction. They were either 
dull chronicles of facts, or gross laudations, or violent assaults, 
The proper depiction of the great man as a man, as a Christian, as 
a reformer, and as a Church father, had not taken place, and could 
not well take place before our own day. Luther’s own Church 
could not well have given him a satisfactory biography. That 
Church, like too many others, has been divided within itself, and 
each section has never claimed to be more truly Lutheran than 
any other, Hence it needed precisely the present day of mitigated 
dogmatism, of unionistic aspirations, of earnest Christian liberalism, 
to give to Luther the worthy biographer. Dr. Koéstlin is this. 
His great work of eight books, in two stout volumes, is a master- 
piece of research and of elegant composition. It will, doubtless, 
furnish also the basis for fresh Lives Of the reformer in other 
languages. 


—_—__.____— 


Die Spekulative Theologie, (Speculative Theology.) Von ImmMaNuEL HeRMANN 
Ficute. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

This work of (the younger) Fichte, though published several years 

ago, is yet of such sterling worth as to be worthy of fresh notice. 

Fichte’s aim is, in opposition to Hegel’s abstract idealism, to es- 

tablish upon a firm basis a true system of ideal-realism. He rejects 


all & priori knowledge, and admits only such conceptions as spring 
from clear intuitions. Starting out from the world of reality with 
its monadic personalities, (man, etc.,) he reasons his way back to 
the first monad, the absolute person, (God.) Taking the world as 
a fact, he argues, as absolutely necessary to any explanation of 
its actual structure and peculiarities, to one primitive, designing 
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Will. His speculative theology is, therefore, a carried-out argu- 
ment as to the existence and character of God, whereof the con- 
crete world, with its orderly complexity, furnishes the premises. 
He lays particular stress upon the teleological argument, giving to 
it a new significance. The world is not merely a totality of rela- 
tions; it is also an ascending series of purposes or ends. Each 
single thing is both an end for itself, and a means for another—the 
result of a lower series, and the basis of a higher. And here ap- 
pears the curious fact that the realized end, though a product of its 
antecedents, is yet that on account of which the antecedents alone 
existed, Thus, that which does not yet exist is efficient by antici- 
pation: the end is both the cause and the consequent; and the 
means is also both consequent and cause. The ends are anticipa- 
torily active in their means; hence the means do not themselves 
effect the end, But anticipatory action of the ends in the means 
is not real, for the ends are not yet real. Hence a third factor is 
implied, to direct the means toward its end, to point the end be- 
fore it exists. This third factor is the absolute, or God—the one 
who fixes the end, and evolves it out of its means. This idea of 
an intelligent and volitional Absolute, working in the means to an 
end, is the sole possible explanation of the vast quantum of uncon 
scious teleological action which is every-where manifest in the 
world, Having attained to this idea of God, as the thinking and 
volitionating Absolute, Fichte proceeds to evolve from it its inner 
riches, as constituting the absolute personality. God has in his 
being an ideal and a real phase—spirit and nature. Fichte lays 
great stress upon the nature-phase of God, and shows that, with 
the common, abstract, natureless God of deism and of too many 
theologians, the conception of creation out of pure will is impossi- 
ble. Even pantheism is better than such a deism, it being abso- 
lutely impossible to think the attributes of omnipotence and omni- 
presence, of world-preservation and world-government, without 
admitting a realistic immanence of God in the world. Here the 
conception of the trinity is explained as the absolute interpenetra- 
tion, in God, of spirit and nature, of subject and object, of the 
knower and the known. In regard to creation, Fichte regards the 
ordinary notion of creation out of nothing as unbiblical, unneces- 
sary, and absurd. Creation is conceivable only as a going forth, 
into duality, of the nature-phase of God’s own being. God is him- 
self, so to speak, the material of creation, Thus the universe is 
not outside of God, but in God. God is not the world, but the 
world is in God. The world is not a machine once finished and 
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set in motion, and then left to run itself, but its inner vitality is 
the potentiality of the primitive, divine nature which constitutes 
its essence. Miracles are not transcendent incursions into nature 
by a metaphysical, transmundane God, but they are, properly un- 
derstood, simply such divine action upon the world as is identical 
with ordinary divine providence. Fully comprehended, they no 
more interrupt the course of nature than does the divine action 
which causes the lily to blossom, This holds true even of those 
master-miracles, revelation, incarnation, inspiration, regeneration, 
There is no iota of the arbitrary, or unorderly, or extraordinary, 
either in God’s nature or in the goings-forth of this nature in 
creation and history. We only need to have our eyes opened in 
order to see that in all things there is harmony, unity, con- 
sistency. 

So runs the general course of Fichte’s philosophical theology. 
Such systems, though not filling the place of biblical theology, 
have yet their great uses. They help dogmatic theology gradu- 
ally to slough off the deformities with which a mistaking exegesis 
and a venturesome metaphysics have burdened it. 


a — 


Der Kampf des Christenthums mit dem Heidenthum. (The Contest of Christianity 
with Heathenism: Pictures from the Past as Mirrors for the Present.) . Von 
G. Untnory, Dr. Theol. Ober-Consistorialrath in Hanover. Stuttgart: Meyer 
und Ziller. 

A very excellent, liberal, orthodox, historical review of the process 
whereby true religion took root in humanity, overturned Greeco- 
Roman heathenism, and seated itself in the thrones of the civilized 
Occident. It is also a book with a “tendency,” that is, with a 
calculated practical bearing; it aims to show how religion should 
treat the State, and what the State has to do with religion. To 
do this it shows the inner nature of Christianity, describes the 
manner of its revolutionary action en the old state of things, and 
explains its sudden paralysis so soon as seated in the imperial 
throne. It consists of three books and ten chapters, 376 pages 
in all. 

Book First: The Two Powers in Conflict. Chap. I. The Re- 
ligionus Condition of the Heathen World. Chap. II. The Moral 
Condition of the Heathen World. Chap. ITI. The Christians, 

Book Second: The Contest. Chap. I. The First Engagement. 
Chap. II. The Christians brought to Judgment, Chap. III. The 
Inner Change in both Parties, Chap. IV. The General Perse- 
enutions, 
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Book Third: The Victory. Chap. I. The Definitive Struggle. 
Chap. Il. The Triumph. Chap. II. The Last Reaction of 
Heathenism. 

It is rare that we find pleasanter or more useful reading than 
these ten unitary, but yet organically connected essays. Aside 
from its rich review of historical and religious truth, the lesson of 
the book is this: the absolute dangerousness of the least inter- 
mingling of Church and State. Leave to Cesar the outer secular 
world of form and force; leave to the Church the inner world of 
theology and conscience. 


Die Genesis, nach Knobel neu bearbeitet von Dr. August Dillmann, Professor in Berlin. 
(Knobel’s Genesis thoroughly reconstructed by Prof. Diilmann.) Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 1875, 


Dr. Dillmann’s Commentary on Genesis, though based on the work 
of Knobel, is one of the most thorough, original, erudite, and 
critical works to be found in theological literature. In form it is 
rather distinctive and rationalistic, but in spirit it is respectful and 
reverent. It holds fast to the hypothesis that Genesis is a digest 
from three primitive, but widely-differing, documents. But, irre- 
spective of its hypercritical hypothesis, the work furnishes in 
detail a store-house of critical, archwological, and topographical 
lore which the scholar will thankfully acknowledge. 


Miscellaneous. 


First Century of the Republic. A Review of American Progress. By Rev. T. D. 
Woo.sey, D.D., LL.D., Rev. F. H. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Hon. Davin A. WELLS, 
Hon. Francis A. WALKER, Prof. T. Srerry Hunt, Prof. Witu1AM G. SUMNER, 
EpwARD A'tcHINSON, Pref. THzoporE GILL, Epwin P. Wuipepue, Prof. W. H. 
Brewer, KuGENE LAWRENCE, Rev. Joun F. Hurst, D.D., BENJAMIN VAUGHN 
Axssort, Austin A. Hunt, M.D., S. S. Conant, Epwarp H. Knyi@ut, and 
CHARLES A. BRACE. 8vo., pp. 506. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


Lectwres on the Gospel. By J. H. Setss, D.D. 8vo., pp. 1160. Lutheran Book- 
store, Smith, English & Co. 1876. 

Daniel Deronda. By ‘GrorGEe Ev1ot. Two Volumes, 12mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1876. 

Daniel Deronda. By Cuartes Eviort, author of “ Adam Bede,” ete. Complete 
in one volume. Paper cover. 8vo., pp. 274. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The Two Destinies. A Novel. By Witkte Couiins. With Illustrations, 12mo., 
pp. 312. New York: Harper & Bros. 1876. 
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Pastor's Comprehensive Directory. For the Pocket. Arranged by Rev. ALEXANDER 
M’LEAnN, of the New York Conference. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876. 

This Directory may be recommended as a very ingenious 


“ pocket ” convenience for Pastors. 


Jehovah-Jesus: The Oneness of God; The True Trinity. By Rospert D. WEEKS. 
12mo., pp. 140. New York: Dodd Mead, & Co. 1876, 


Infidelity Answered by the Father God and his Family. By Rev. Joun B. Rosrnson, 
A.M., President New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female Oollege. 
12mo., pp. 268. Boston: For sale by James P. Magee. 1875. 


The Vines of Eshcol. By Rev. J. B. Ropryson, A.M., Dayton, Ohio. 16mo., pp. 133. 
United Brethren Publishing House. 1876. 


Shakspeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Second. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
J. RouFE, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
With Engraving. 12mo., pp. 225. New York: Harper & Bros. 1876. 


The Mikado’s Empire. Book I, History of Japan from 660 B. C. to 1872 A. D. 
Book II, Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870 to 
1874. By Wituiam EvuioT Grirris, A.M. 8vo., pp.625. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1876. 


The Select Works of Tertullian. Edited for Schools and Colleges, by F. A. Marcu, 
LL.D. With an Introduction, by Lyman Cotman, D.D. 12mo., pp. 241. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


Harper's School Geography. With Maps and Illustrations, prepared expressly for 
this work by eminent American Artists. Large quarto, pp. 124. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia, and Headache: Their Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure. By M. L. Hotproox, M.D. 12mo., pp. 140. New York: Wood & Hol- 
brook, 1876. 


Historical Studies. By EUGENE LAURENCE. 8vo., pp. 508. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1876. 


Elements of Latin Grammar in Connection with a Systematic and Progressive Latin 
Reader. By Gustavus Fiscuer, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 236. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 1876. 


English Grammar. By S. W. Wuitney. 12mo., pp. 282. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 1875. 


The Mask of Comus. By Joun Mitton. 12mo., pp. 282. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 1876. 


Notices postponed to next number : 


Riehm on Messianic Prophecy. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
Stanley's Jewish Church. Third Series. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 


Mivart's Lessons from Nature. 
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METHODIS ¥ 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS for the new year, 
that commences the march of the new century. Our 
Quarterly is now more than half a century old, and in- 
tends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the next 
centennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it 
grows older. Free yet loyal, conservative yet progress- 
ive, it maintains the cause of Christian truth amid 
opposing unbelief; of evangelical life in contrast with 
rationalistic deadness; of our own historic Church in- 
stitutions and doctrines in preference to rash innovation. 

The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent 
binding in a volume. For its size, the volume will be 
seen to be singularly cheap in price. There are many 
who have taken it for years who regret not having pre- 
served it in permanent shape. What a noble theological 
library will its volumes form at the close of this new 
century ! 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 



































Works in Press and Recent Publications, 


BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


The Lord's Land. 

A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and Palestine, from the Red Sea to the En- 

tering In of Hamath, By Rey. H. B. Ripgaway, D.D. 
This volume covers not only the frequented routes through the 
Desert of Sinai, Arabia Petrwa, and Palestine proper, but also 
comprises an account of the Land of Moab and of the Dead Sea. 
It contains the results of the author’s own observations during a 
very thorough tour, together with much of the most recent re- 
searches of the latest English and American explorers. The work 
is illustrated by over one hundred wood-cuts in the best style of 
American art. These drawings were from photographs and orig- 
inal sketches by the author, and drawn on wood by the celebrated 
artists, Moran, Woodward, Gibson, Perkins, and Warren, Draw- 
ings and engravings under the supervision of J. D. Felter. 


Life and Letters of Rev. Fohn M’'Clintock, D.D., LL.D. 

By Rev. G. R. Crooks, D.D. 
Dr. Crooks is the chosen biographer of Dr, M’Clintock, and the 
public has reason to expect an admirable volume. 


The Modern Genesis. 
Being an Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of thé-Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. SLavenrer. 

An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 


modern ‘scientists, 
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The People’s Commentary: 
Including Brief Notes.on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Seripture Passages, designed to Assist Bible Stn- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Bixney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 
A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament in a single compact volume, 


Every Inch a King. 


A Story Illustrating the Reigns of David and Solomon, Kings of Israel, By 
Cevia E. Garpner. Illustrated. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Whedon's Commentary on the New Testament. Volume IV. 


Dr. Whedon’s: fourth volume on the New Testament includes 
I. Corinthians—II. Timothy. A fifth volume will close the work 
on the New Testament. 


/nfant Baptism, Briefly Considered. 


3y Rev. N. Doane, of the Oregon Conference. 


Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. 
3y Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “ Mister Horn and His Friends,” ete. 
Illustrated. $1 00. 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature. 
To which are added two brief Dissertations: 1. Of Personal Identity; 2. Of 
the Nature of Virtue. By Joserpu Burter, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With a Lite of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample Index. The whole 
Edited by Rev. Joserpn Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan 
University. $1 75. 
Our reflective ministry and laity will, we doubt not, wel- 
come this new edition of one of the permanent classics in Chris- 
tian evidences from the editorial hand of such a master as Dr. 
Cummings. 


Christians and the Theater. 

By Rev. J. M. BuckiEy. 80 cents. 
Mr. Buckley has discussed the moral character and absolute value 
of the theater with a severe yet discriminating pen. 

















Quarterly Bulletin. 


Methodism and its Methods. 
By Rey. J. T. Crang, D.D. $1 v0. 





Dr. Crane’s dissertations on onr religious system, though specially 
timed for our coming General Conference, will possess a perma- 
nent value. 


os 





Summer Days on the Hudson. 
The Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to the Saranac Lakes, in- 
cluding Incidents of Travel, Legends, Historical Anecdotes, Sketches of Scen- 
ery, etc. By Dantet Wise, D.D. Illustrated by One Hundred and Nine 
Engravings. $2 00. 

Any body can take a trip up the Hudson and beyond, but few 

can spin such yarns about it as Dr. Wise. 








All for Christ: 
Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of us Heart, ia 
the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Cruci- 
fixion. With Ilustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Con- 
secration. By Rev. THomas Carrer, D.D. 75 cents. 

This work is written in beautiful style and a devotional spirit, 

and can hardly fail to be of advantage to the careful reader. 





The Wesleyan Demosthenes. 
Sermons of the late Joseph Beaumont, M.D., of England. With a Sketch of 
his Life. By Rev. JosepH B. WakgELEY, D.D. $1 25. 

This volume contains a brief biography of one of the most elo- | 

quent preachers English Methodism ever produced, with a selec- " 

tion of his sermons, As a memorial of both Beaumont and Wake- ; 

ley it will be a volume of peculiar interest. 













The Patriarch of One Hundred Years: 


Being Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of Rev. Henry Boehm. 


By Rev. J. B. Waketey, D.D. With several additional Chapters, containing Ar 
an Account of the Exercises on his One Hundredth Birthday; his Sermon he 
before the Newark Conference and the Addresses then delivéred; his Cen- \ 
tennial Sermons in Trinity Church, Jersey City, and in John-street Church, 


New York, and the Addresses made on those occasions, Phonographically 
Reported. $1 75. 


Love Enthroned ; or, Essays on Evangelical Perfection. 
~ By Rev. DANIEL STwELE, D.D. $1.50, 

We doubt not that all classes of thinkers among us will be glad 
to hear and read the utterances of Dr. Steele on the important 
topic be discusses, 
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Binney’s Theological Compend Improved. 


Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity.. Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and 
Young Preachers, By Rev. Amos Binney and Rey. Danie. Steere, D.D. 
16mo. 90 cents. 
This is a new and greatly improved edition of a very successful 
work, of which more than thirty-five thousand copies have been 
issued, The work has been deemed worthy of translation into 
several languages for our missions. 


The Living Wesley. 


As he was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study. Founded 
in part upon Special Sources of Information, By James H. Rie, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Wesleyan Training College, Westminster, England; Author of 
“Modern Anglican Theology,” ‘The Relations of John Wesley and of Wes- 
leyan Methodism with the Church of England,” ‘“ National Education, in its 
Social Conditions and Aspects, and Public Elementary School Education,” 
ete., etc. With an Introduction by Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. $1 25. 

A well-timed book: elegantly written, comprehensive and fair in 

statement, and reliable in faets. 


The Class Leader. 
By Rev. Jonn Atkinson, of Newark Conference. $1 50. 

Mr. Atkinson is known to many a reader by his “ Garden of Sor- 
rows,” a book which received the heartiest encomiums of the press 
of all denominations. The Class Leader will be alive with stir- 
ring thoughts and fresh suggestions, both for the numerous and 
important body of official men for whom it is specially prepared, 
and for the Church generally. 


The Winning Worker: 
Or, The Possibilities, Duty, and Methods of Doing Good to Men. By Jams 
Porter, D.D., Author of “The True Evangelist,” ‘Operative's Friend,” 
“ Revivals of Religion,” “Chart of Life,” etc. With an Introduction by 
Rev. J. A. M, Cuapman, Pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. 16mo 
$1 25. 


Memoir of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock. 


With Brief Notices of his Early Ministerial Associates. Also an Appendix 
containing more extended Sketches of Revs. George Gary, Abner Chase, 
William Case, Seth Mattison, Isaac Puffer, Charles Giles, and others, By 
Rev. Z. Pappock, D.D. $1 50. 


———__—— 


Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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e@ ‘FAIRLY WITHOUT A RIVAL.”— Congregationalist. 


THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORS of the day, such - 
as Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Hux- 
ley, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyndall, Richard A. 
Proctor, Edward A. Freeman, Frances Power Cobbe, 
The Duke of Argyll, James Anthony Froude, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, Mrs. Muloch, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Thackeray, Jean Ingelow, Geo. MacDonald, Wm. 
Black, Anthony Trollope, R. D. BDiackmore, Julia Ka- 
vanagh, Mrs. Parr, Henry Kingsicy, Mrs. Macquoid, 
Francis W. Newman, Thomas Carlyle, Erckman-Cha- 


A trian, W. W. Story, Robert Eachanan, Tennyson, 
a Browning, and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. _ 


In 1876, Toe Livina AGE enters upon its thirty-third year. Havirfg absorbed its younger com- 
petitor, “* EVERY SATURDAY,” it is now without a rival in its special ficld. Originally com- 
mended by President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Ticknor, and many others, it has never failed to receive the warmest support of the best men and 
journals of the country, and has met with constantly increusing success. 

A weckly magazine, of sixty-four pages, TuE Livine AGE gives more than 


TEIROE AND A QUARTER THROUVUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an 
inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with « satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Crit- 
icisms, Tales, Sketches of ‘Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the eutire bedy of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year, the Serial and Short Stories of 

TEES LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 
will be given, together with an amount, wnapproached by any other periodical in the world, of the most 
valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the above-named and many other 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 

_Inshort, Tur LivinG AGE is invaluable as a time, labor, and money-saving publication. It fur- 
nishes the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compilation of a literature that is indispensable to 
American readers ; — indispensable becaure it embraces the productions of 

TEE ADIEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. Attention is invited to the following reeent 














Opinions of Tho TGaiving Ase. 


“ Ought to find a p.ace in every Amcricaa Ilome."* — “The best periodical in America.”"\— Rev. Theo. L. 
NX. Y. Times. | Cuyler, D.D 
“Jn no other single publication can there be foundso | “Its pases teem with the choicest literature of the 
much of sterling literary excellence.” — WN. ¥. Evening | day "’— WN. ¥. Tribune. 
Post |} “With itatoneareader may fairly kecp up with all that 
“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as thor- | is important in the literature, history, politics, and 
oughly well informed in current literature as ty the | science of the day.”’— The Methodist, N. Y. 
pernsal of a long list of monthlies ,.. /t reproduces “The abiest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 


the best thoughts of the best minds of the civilized world, | finest poetry of the En.lish language are here gathered 


upon all topics of living interest.’'— Philadelph a Inquirer 

“Simply indispensable to any one who wesires tu keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in a.y department of 
science or literature.’ — Boston Journal. 

“A more attractive peri «ical cannot be found in the 
United States. Wherever there is culture and breadth 
of view it isappreciated, and the more it is appreciated 
the hic her will rise the tone of American literature and 
the taste of American readors.’* — Chicago Inter-Ocecn. 

“ The best of all our eclectic publications.’’— The Na- 
tion, N.Y. 

* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week." 
— The Advance, Chicago. 

“Incomparable in tae richnes3, variety, and sterling 


worth of its articles, and equal toscveral ordinary maga- | 


zinesin the amount of matter presented."'"—The Stand- 
ard, Chicago. : ; , 
“Grows richer and richer ths longer it lives. There is 


no other known way of getting so much good reading | 


for xo littia money.” — Christian Register, Boston. 

“It is a thorough compilation ot what is best in the 
literatare of the day, wie the- relating t» history, biog- 
raphy, fiction, poctry, wit, science, politics, theology, 
criticism, or art.” — Hartford Dail: Courant. 

“ A pure and perpetual reserv«ir an‘l fountain of enter- 


tainment and instruction.” — Lion. Robert C. Winthrop. | 


tovether.” — Jilinois S’ate Joursial. 

“More than cver inuispensable. in these days of fre 
quent pubtication in expensive Enxlish Reviews, of arti- 

| cles on_ tho great questions of current inquiry, by such 
men as Max Muticr, Huxley, Tyndall, and many others.” 

— Milwaukee Daily Sentinel 

* Its publicucion ia weckly numbers gives to ita great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freshness ofits cuntents.— The Pacific, Sau Franetsco. 

“ Of all periodicals in the world, if a man can take ouly 
one, he shuuld by ail means take ‘iue LivinGAGK,... 
here is nothing comparable to it in true valu. in the 

| whole range of periodical li.crature.”’— Mobile Daily 
Register. 

“she more noted new novels appear as serials, and tha 
more distinguished forel; » thinkers in criticism, scicnes, 
anda ta e representedin its pages.... Itistheonly 
compilation that presents with a satisfactory complete- 
ness, as well as freshness the best I-terature of the al- 
| most innumerable and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlics, and weeklics, — a literature em- 
bracing the productions of the ablest and most caltured 
writersliving. Jtis, cherefore, indispensable to everw one 
whodesires a thorough compendium of all that isadmirable 
and noteworthy in tne literary world.’ — Boston Post. 

‘Tt has no equalia any country .’'—Philadelphia Press. 


PUDLISHED WEEKLY ut $8.00 a year, frec of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting 


up a club of jive new subscribers. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of ‘LITTELL’s Lrvina AGB’ and of one or ozher of our vivacious American month. 
lies, « subseriber will find himsclf in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Eve'ng Bulletin.) 


For $10.50 Tur Livine AGE and either one 


of the four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper's 


Weekly or Bazar, oc Appleton’s Journal, weekly) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; 
or, for $9 50, Tue LIVING AGg and Scribuer’s St. Nicholas. 


ADDRCSS 


LITTELL & GAY, ‘17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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MEMORIAL FURNITURE A SPECIALTY. 
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59 CARMINE-STREET, NEW YORK. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 
“GREAT MEN OF GOD.” 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY BISHOP L W. WILEY. 





A New and Intensely Interesting Work, 
containing the Best Thoughts of the Best 
Writers upon all the Leading Characters of 
the Bible. A Book for all Denominations. 

No Bible Reader or Student can afford to 
be without a copy. 

It is magnificently Illustrated with Steel 
Engravings, and willbe sold ONLY by Sub- 
scription, and by our authorized Agents. 


Address, for Terms and Circulars, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


N.B.— Persons wishing to become Agents, and apply- 
ing immediately, can have choice of Territory. 


AG ENTS WAN TED 


FOR THE NEW 


Mustvated family Rite! 


Embellished with One Thousand Fine Scripture Illustrations, and containing 
an Entire Encyclopedia of Biblical and Religious Knowledge. The most 
complete and comprehensive, as well as the most beautiful and attractive, edi- 
tion of the Scriptures ever published, It is more highly commended, gives 
better satisfaction when delivered, and sells more readily, than any other 
edition of the Bible ever presented to the people. Ministers, Teachers, Stu- 
dents, Farmers, and others desirous of making money, are invited to address, 
for Terms and Circulars, som - 
NE & PHILLIPS, 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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is” JUST PUBLISHED, 





THE PASTOR'S VISITING BOOK 
AND POCKET RITUAL, 


MINISTERS OF THR METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


BY 


REV. R. HARCOURT, A.M. 





The Author says in the Prefatory Note:— 


“Many pastors have felt the need of a visiting book and pocket 
ritual Jess cumbrous than any already published. Our aim is to 
meet this want. 

“The work is divided into two parts. Zhe first embraces the 
names of members, probationers, and friends, alphabetically arranged. 
The three columns for the three years are to show the number and 
character of the calls made, and, by a simple mark, the nature of 
the call isdesignated. For example: Ifthe pastor on calling prays 
with the family, he makes a (X) cross; if without prayer, a (|) stroke ; 
and if during their absence, a(—) dash. After the list of names a 
space is given sufficiently large for Church officers and committees. 
The second part takes in only as much of the ritual as is actually 
needed in the pastoral work. The lessons for the sick-room and 
funerals, with those to which reference is made, can be used as the 
judgment may direct or the occasion require. And last, but not 
least, is a place for the names of subscribers to our Church period- 


icals. ” 


Bas No pastor can afford to be without this assistant. It has 
been pronounced by some of the best minds of our Church to be one 
of the completest things of the kind ever published. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr, Hurst's Life and Literature in the Fatherland 


ONE VOLUME OOTAVO, TINTED PAPER, 441 PAGES. 


With an Index. Price, $2 25. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ An exceedingly interesting book. It contains many interesting and suggestive state 
ments that are worthy of the attention of American educators.”— Christian Intelligencer. 

“To all readers it will be pleasant and profitable, as it will enable them to look on 
one of the most important countries in Christendom with the eyes of an intelligent, 
learned, and devout gentleman. The second and third chapters on Schools and Booke 
are exceedingly valuable.”—Church Union. 

“A very scholarly book, entertaining as well as teaching. We would gladly copy 
whole pages of the delightful volume, but one paragraph only can we quote.” —New York 
Observer. - 

“A very entertaining volume. It is a useful one, too; but we have read its pages, 
from the first to the last, with so much interest and pleasure that we are inclined first 
of all to commend the book for the innocent and enjoyable satisfaction it has in store for 
its readers.’’—The Independent. 

“This book is full of enthusiasm, and gives the reader a far more accurate conception 
of German institutions, social habits, and home life than he could gather from the writ- 
ings of any ordinary tourist.”"—Albany Evening Journal. 

“The book before us is sure to be generally read and appreciated; not only because 
of the eminent talent of the atithor, but also because of the intrinsic interest of his 
theme.”—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

“The volume before us is a work of real merit and lasting value.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

“A peculiarity of this book is, that its information is accurate, and conveys a definite 
idea and impression to the reader.”—Philadelphia Lutheran Observer. 

“ Readers who are making out a list of books to be read during the long winter even- 
ings, either in the family or in private, should give it a prominent place.’’—Boston 
Christian Era. 

“A readable and graphic narrative, drawn from actual observation and experience, 
and, therefore, the more worthy of study, and the more certain to interest.”—Jewish Me» 
senger. 

“The chapters on schools are well worth the most careful consideration, and cannot 
but aid Americans in solving the great school problems which they are now grappling 
with.”—Hartford Evening Post. 

“ An excellent, informing, and attractive book.”—Boston Times. 

“It abounds in significant facts that will furnish food for a large amount of reflec- 
tion.—Morning Paper, Dover, N. H. 

“There are many picturesque descriptions of scenery and character, and every page 
bears evidence of intelligent observation.”—Saturday Hvening Gazette. 

“A volume of delightful entertainment as well as desirable information.”—Boston 
Commonwealth. 

“ A delightful book, as useful as entertaining. We commend it heartily.”— Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 

“Tt is throughout pure, genuine, and good.”—Dr. Ridgaway, in New York Christiam 
Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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| HE fxass J BADER 


HIS WORK AND HOW TO DO IT. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRINCIPLES, NEEDS, METHODS, AND RESULTS, 


By JOHN ATKINSON, A.M., Author of “ The Garden of Sorrows.” 
12mo. Price, $1 50. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“We were much pleased with Mr. Atkinson’s “ Garden of Sorrows,” and so we ex- 
pected to find this a good work, and we have not been disappointed. We have read it 
with great interest, and are delighted with it. We have marked so many passages for 
citation that we cannot copy them all. Pastors and class-leaders will find it a very 
suggestive volume. It is full of ‘ Cases”"—eminently a conerete work, not a romantic, 
theoretic affair. . . . Study it well, and let us have a class-meeting revival in the 
Church, North and South.”—Nashville Christian Advocaie, 

“The volume has produced quite a sensation in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
it deserves a large circulation. Not only every leader, but every member of the Meth- 
odist Chureh in all its branches should read it. It is well-nigh exhaustive in all its 
practieal bearings, and if it shall revive interest in this ancient institution of Methodism, 
the author will have a higher compensation than any pecuniary reward that promises to 
result from this publication.”—Methodist Protestant. 

“This is a timely and valuable book, which discusses, in a judicious and effective 
manner, questions of great practical importance toevery braneh of the Methodist Church.” 
-—Christian Guardian. 

“ This is a real Methodist book. Every one in this particular office of the Church will 
be glad to see something offering practical help inthe work. This work seems to be 
what is needed to those who wish assistance in such wors.”—Methodist Recorder. 

“ Here is a book that we would be glad to have go into the hands of every class-leader 
in the Church—not because it is written for them, but because, being written, it is just 
such a book as by its instructions and sugg@stions will help them very greatly in their 
work ; and, next to them, we commend it to the body of our people.” — Christian Advoeats. 

“We welcome the volume entitled ‘The Class Leader,’ written by John Atkinson, and 
warmly commend it to all our membership, whether they be in love with the class- 
meeting, or whether they rather recoil from that part of oureconomy. Look at the topic 
in the light of this sensible volume, and see if our past does not vindicate the con- 
tinued existence of the experience meeting.” —North-western Christian Advocate. 

“It is written in an agreeable and very practicable way, giving information upon class- 
leaders in different parts of the land. The work is needed, and will be largely circu- 
lated.” — Western Christian Messenger. 

“The volume is an exhaustive treatise upon the subject. It is both ably and at- 
tractively written. The author has corresponded widely with our chief ministers, and 
sought suggestions through the papers of the Church. He has read thoroughly the liter- 
atude of Methodism on this subject, and has given as the result a comprehensive and 
admirable volume covering the whole theme, and presenting, in a very impressive light, 
this great but neglected feature in our economy. Our ministers, our leaders particu- 
larly, and all our people, should read it.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“We know of no volume that treats the matter of leading class more intelligently.” 
— Central Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. ¥. 





HELPS TO PRAYER. 


A MANUAL 


Designed to aid Ohristian Believers in Acquiring the Gift, and in Maintaining 
the Practice and Spirit of Prayer in the Closet, the Family, the Social 
Gathering, and the Public Oongregation. 


12mo. Price, $1 75. Red Line Edition, Gilt Edge, Square, $3 50, 
—_—_——-—» 6- oe 


Opinions of the Press. 


“This volume is practical in its aim, It assumes that prayer and habits of prayer are 
essential to true Christian life, and also that they are in themselves the best remedy for 
doubts and skepticism. Hence it seeks to promote the one and cultivate the other, as 
joint bulwarks against those insidious attacks upon prayer and faith which have recent- 
ly been so rife. 

“The plan of the book harmonizes throughout with the felt wants of all sincere dis- 
ciples, namely, of mental, scriptural, and spiritual aid for an ever improving discharge 
of an ever binding duty. It has been prepared with laborious care, and will be found 
adapted to a large variety of circumstances, 

“Tt contains a fund of instruction for young converts and persons seeking elementary 
lessons in the school of Christ, and will prove hardly less valuable as a companion vol- 
ume for mature Christians who wish to cultivate the gift of praver in adaptation to their 
increasing responsibilities. It contains important suggestions not only for private 
Christians, but for ministers, and all persons on whom devolves the responsibility of 
conducting social and public worship. It is also specially designed to aid in the com- 
mencement and maintenance of family worship. It gives a limited number of forms of 
prayer for children and youth, and offers hints to parents, and specially mothers, to aid 
in training up their children to a‘life of prayer. 

“This volume of helps also reproduces, for the first time in this country, in a conven- 
ient form, Mr. Wesley’s questions for self-examination, and his prayers for adult Chris- 
tians and families, which, if for nothing else, deserve to be studied as models of devo- 
tional thought and language. The forms of family prayer are all brief, and, so far from 
being designed to substitute extempore prayer, are planned to serve as stepping-stones 
and aids to its practice.” 

Judge Goodrich, of Chicago, writes to the compiler of the book recently published un- 
der the above title as follows: “I have looked it over, and am sure that in its prepara- 
tion and presentation to the Church you have performed a work of great good to the 
cause of God. I am sure it will tend to promote the habit and spirit of prayer, especial- 
ly of family prayer, which is so much needed, 1 hope it will have a wide circulation, 
and be the instrument of abundant blessing to many hungry souls. 

“Mrs, G. bids me thank you for your book. She has read it constantly since I got it.” 

“This volume is a carefully prepared manual ‘designed to aid Christian believers in 
acquiring the gift, and in maintaining the practice and spirit of prayer, in the closet, the 
family, the social gathering, and the public congregation.’ We have not seen any vol- 
ume*on this subject that is more meritorious or more worthy of commendation. It is 
just such a book as we have often heard persons ask for without finding what they 
wished.” —North-western Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A.M. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 
FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES. 


Price, $2 50. 





—_e- 


HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 
long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—Jndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
useful to all classes of biblical students.—W. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 


The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.— Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.—St. Louis Christian Advocate, 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and ita 
times and characters.—FRev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 


gon, N. J. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hanl-Look of Bible Geography, 


CONTAINING THE NAME, PRONUNCIATION, AND MEANING OF 
EVERY PLACE, NATION, AND TRIBE MENTIONED IN BOTH 
THE CANONICAL AND APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. WHITNEY, D.D. 


Illustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings and Forty Maps and Plans. 
Five Hundred pages. Price, $2 50. 


——_+eo—___—_ 


One of the completest and most useful hand-books that we have ever exam- 
ined, . . . containing all that the ordinary reader, or even student, will care 
to know.—The College Courant. 


In plan and execution this is a perfect treasure of a book. . . . The Meth- 
odist Book Concern has given to the world many admirable books, but none 
for the reader of the Bible that surpasses this one.—Richmond Expositor. 


It is impossible to exaggerate its capability of usefulness to the Sunday- 
school teacher, and Bible student of every grade, from the beginner up. All 
Christian people ought to have it. The possession of a whole library full of 
maps and dictionaries and hand-books and commentaries will not displace 
the need of this new work. One need not be ashamed of being enthusiastic 
over it.—Sunday-School Times. 


Every minister will find this an indispensable hand-book to have always 
upon his desk.—Methodist Home Journal. 


By far the ablest work of the class which has yet made its appearance.— 
Reo. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

This is a truly admirable work, and one of immense labor. Its preparation 
nas been the work of years. No similar work so complete and thorough, and 
bringing the subjects treated of down to the latest dates, exists in our lan- 
guage, or indeed in any language.—W. Y. Christian Advocate. 


Prof. Whitney’s Hand-book is the most valuable and complete Bible geog- 
raphy of the day.—Hon. I. 8. Diehl. 

This volume will fill an important place in the library of the Bible student. 
—New York Tribune. 
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No pains or expense have been spared by the Publishers to make this work 
worthy the important subject of which it treats, The nume-ous illustrations 
and maps are first-class in every respect. The book is printed on the finest 
calendered paper. The full-page illustrations are on tinted paper. It has 
recently been reissued by a London firm. It has also | een placed in the Dis 
ciplinary Course of Study for ministers. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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OLINESS THE PIRTHRIGHT 


OF ALL GOD’S CHILDREN. 


BY REV, J. T. ORANE, D.D. 


Nevvy and Binlarged Bdition. 
16mo. $1 00. 





——_- 


This second edition of the present volume is issued in compliance with a 
demand among both the ministry and people. Objections having been made 
to some of the doctrinal statements of the first edition, the author has made 
some addenda, as well as some restatements, which in his view show his posi- 
tions to be in accordance with our doctrinal system. How far this is the case 
is left entirely to the judgment of the reader. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


‘** During the few months which have intervened since the publication of 
this volume, I have continued to study the subject of which it treats, not only 
recurring to the usual sources of information, but also examining with ‘care 
the various criticisms and comments, favorable or otherwise, which have 
been elicited by the present discussion. The doctrinal position taken I hold, 
if possible, more firmly than ever. I am convinced, however, that a some- 
what fuller exposition of it is expedient, and I have therefore added to this 
edition two new chapters, showing the nature of Regeneration and of Chris- 
tian Perfection, and have rewritten the first argument: pp. 69-78. 

“Tam also at least partially convinced that the impression which I have 
shared with many others in regard to the views of Mr. Wesley may possibly 
be incorrect. His sermon on Sin and Believers certainly teaches, 1. That the 
regenerate are liable to sin; 2, That they still have sources of peril remain- 
ing within; 3. That they do sometimes fall into actual sin; 4. That God does 
not always cast them off at the first wrong step, but still calls them his own, 
while he rebukes them for their errors, and warns them of their danger. If 
this constitutes the pith and substance of the discourse, as I understand my 
friend, Dr. Whedon, to affirm in the last number of the Review, I fully concur 
with its teachings. It is clear to every thoughtful reader of Mr. Wesley that 
only by such an interpretation may his various utterances be harmonized. 

‘*Gratified by the favor with which my brief treatise has been received, I 
again commit it to the Church, appealing to the law and to the testimony, 
and aware that all human reasonings must ultimately stand or fall by this test. 

“ Bounp Brook, N. J., Jan., 1875. “J, T. CRANE.” 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


By LOUIS N. BEAUDRY, Author of “Army and Prison Experience with the 
Fifth New York Cavalry.” 


With an Introduction by Rey. B. Hawtey, D.D. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 


0 oo 


Opinions of the Press. 


“The Rey. Louis Beaudry, a converted Romanist, and for many years “an intelligent, 
pious, and useful Christian minister,” has produced in this work a fair, candid, and char- 
itable exhibition of the peculiar errors through which Romanists are compelled to strug- 
gle in order to get into the light of Bible Christianity. We have read the work, expect- 
ing to find it disfigured by blotches of passion or deformed by spasms of anger, but are 
happy to say that it is entirely free from all language that can well give offense. Of 
course it opens the system of Romanism so that all may see it as it is, in its organized 
and articulated forces, as they act upon the minds of their victims. It has been so well 
contrived as a system, the mightiest ever made, for the enslavement of the human intel- 
lect, that it is ndeed hard to escape from within its toils. Mr. Beaudry, in a simple, 
animated, and charming style, full of French vivacity, and yet most earnest in purpose, 
has given us a narrative of hardships, struggles, and difficulties, through which he 
passed to the peace of a well-assured hope. The work is written in a conversational 
manner, as though it had been spoken to friends eager to learn the story of its author's 
life. We do not remember to have seen a volume better fitted than this for universal 
circylation among Protestants and Romanists. There are very many Romanists dissatis- 
fied with the religion they have inherited, yet they do not like to cast it off until they 
can see what they can get in exchange. A kind, temperate, truthful little work liko 
this would be of great service to such, provided they are able to read it. Then, too, 
Protestants may Jearn from these pages what are some of the serious difficulties with 
which conscientious Romanists must contend in any efforts they make toward personal 
emancipation.”—Christian at Work. 

“Here is a book that quietly answers a thousand questions that Protestants are con- 
tinually asking with respect to the Romish system and practice, and with a full admis- 
sion of all the excellent things that Romanism holds in common with the universal 
Church. Mr. Beaudry was once a Roman Catholic, honest and sincere, and is now a use- 
ful and beloved minister in the Troy Conference. In pleasant Sunday afternoon con- 
versations in his own family he tells the story of his life, in response to an inquiry of 
his daughter, bringing out not only his own personal experience, with its successive 
steps and the influences that led to his conversion, but the grounds of the faith and 
usages that he abandoned. Events have turned public attention to Romanism in some 
of its aspects of public danger, and this little book is calculated to show it as a soul- 
ensnaring system. It ought to be widely read. Its spirit is one of Christian tender- 
ness, and its style so simple and easy that old and young will find it pleasant to read.”— 
Christian Advocate. 

“This work is better for its purpose than a learned and elaborate treatment in a the- 
ological way. It has the freshness of actual experience, and the fascination of a story, 
while it embraces the most salient points of the controversy with papal error and super- 
stition. Our Protestant readers will find it a book full of interest and instruction, and 
it will be found an excellent work to put into the hands of persons leaning to Roman 
Catholicism who are willing to read aud be informed.”—-New Orleans Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





Life and Times of Rev. George Peck, D.D., 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


Bc ic ncbeeabens siheedsecces beshosvast ee TS 


Opinions of the Press. 


Dr. Whedon says in the October “Quarterly Review:’’ “In the calm and beautiful 
evening of life, George Peck has sat down to furnish to the Church a review of the 
scenes and events through which he has passed. . . . He details his simple, early life 
with quiet yet genial simplicity, neither ashamed of its rustic circumstances nor even 
boasting of being a self-made man. . . . Throughout the whole narrative the calmness, 
dignity, candor, and modesty of the venerated author are marked traits.” 

“The book abounds in historical and biographical reminiscences, and will be perpetu- 
ally valuable as data for the future compiler.”—Northwestern Christian Advocate, 

“The frontispiece is a fine steel portrait of the author. The physiognomy evidences 
a man of will-power, and more than average intellectual ability. A brain sustained by 
the splendid physique he possesses could not be less in activity than Dr. Peck exhibits. 
A wonderful man of a wonderful family of men. Now in his seventy-eighth year, yet 
full of vigor, his retrospect is over much of Methodist history, and in all the exciting 
scenes of the past he was a prominent actor.” —Methodist Protestant. 

“The venerable author has placed the Church under great obligation for this most in- 
teresting and valuable work. The most important events of the Church for more than 
fifty years are here given, with recollections of some of the most prominent ministers 
aud laymen in the Church.”— Correspondent of California Christian Advocate. 

“Tt would be very easy to make a long notice of this book, so much is there in it that 
is good, and so many are the points of interest upon which it touches. Dr. Peck’s min- 
isterial life began in 1816. In 1824 he became presiding elder the first time, and in 
1835 principal at Cazenovia. From 1840 to 1852 he was editor, first, of the “ Methodist 
Quarterly Review,” and then of “The Christian Advocate and Journal.” Since 1852 
till 1873 he has been in the active pastorate. He was also a delegate to thirteen suc- 
cessive General Conferences, and one of the commissioners in the troubles with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Besides, we are indebted to his pen for several 
valuable volumes. His life has, therefore, been one of variety and incident, and his 
position has given him an important part in the times through which he has passed. 
As one might well expect, the sketch which he has given us—for, in view of the abun- 
dant material at his command it is only a sketch—is full of interest. 

“We dwell with a lingering delight on the story of the young preacher, who, fifty- 
eight years ago, in fear and trembling, mounted his horse to find his first cirenit. The 
times of conflict and trouble are so described that the new generation of our people will 
faifly understand the painful history. The remaining years, in which he has grown old 
among the scenes of his young manhood, with the revering love of young and old, are 
but little more than outlined. Dr. Peck might easily have claimed a larger share in the 
story of these years; with modesty he tells it, seeming almost to shrink from even the 
due mention of himself. And, as is his right, he defends and explains his course in 
some things, for which at the time he was severely blamed. We are glad the book is 
written. The young men of the Church will learn from it to prize the more the fathers 
who are so rapidly passing away.” — Christian Advocate, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 





NELSON & PHILLIPS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE IN COURSE OF 
PREPARATION A SERIES OF WORKS UNDER 
THE GENERAL TITLE OF A 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL 
LIBRARY, 


TO BE ISSUED UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 
GEORGE R. GROOKS, D.D., LL.D., anp JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


It is the design of this series to furnish ministers and laymen with a Biblical and 
Theological Library, which, in connection with the Commentaries now issuing, will 
make a compendious apparatus for study. While the theology of the works will be 
in harmony with the doctrinal standards of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the aim 
will be to make the entire Library acceptable to all evangelical Christians. The names 
of the distinguished theologians by whom they will be written and edited, will be a 
guarantee of their excellence and complete adaptation to the requirements of the 
times. In the case of every treatise the I :test literature will be consulted and its re- 
sults incorporated. 

The works of the series will be printed in full octavo size, and finished in the 
best style of typography and binding. Nearly all of the volumes are already in pro- 
cess of preparation. Some, it is expected, will be published during the winter of 
1875-76. 

-_—— ~ ore 


THE SERIES WILL COMPRISE THE FOLLOWING rFREATISES 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND METHODOLOGY. 
By Rev. LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By Rev. Henry M. Harman, D.D. 
BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS. - - By Rev. HENRY BANNISTER, D.D. 
BIBLICAL AND CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. 
§ By Rev. CHARLES W. BENNETT, D.D., 
) Rev. GEORGE H. WuITNEy, D.D. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. (Two vols.) 

By BisHop RANDOLPH S. Foster, D.D., LL.D. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By Rev. Henry B. Ripcaway, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM AND MODERN SCIENCE. 
. By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. (Two vols.) 
By Rey. GEORGE R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. (Two vols.) 
By Rev. JouN F. Hurst, D.D. 
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A GREATLY IMPROVED FORM OF 


MAGIC LANTERN 


FOR OIL OR LIME LIGHT. 


For Houses, Sunday-Schools, and Lee- 
ture Rooms, it stands unrivaled. 


LONGA 


L. I, MARCY, 1340 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


182 6. JUBILEE YEAR. 1876. 
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The Christian Advocate. 


CIRCULATION, OVER 50,000 COPIES. 


a 





THE great merit of The Christian Advocate is universally conceded. The interest and 
utility of the information which it furnishes are attested by its increasing circulation in 
all sections of the country, and in every department of Methodism. Notwithstanding 
the great competition on every side, its patronage is increasing at home, and extends 
into every Christian country. It is not only the oldest and most widely circulated 
weekly Methodist journal in tne world. but also has the largest subscription list of any 
one of the great denominational weeklies. 

The present large circulation of The Christian Advocate and the prospective increase 


in the subscription list will enabie us to continue to furnish it in its enlarged form and 
at the present low price of $2 70 ver year, (including postage,) while the superior qual- 


ity of the paper and the excellence of the mechanical work upon it will not be dimin- 


ished in the least. 
MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ENGRAVING! 


“No premium so valuable as that we offered last year and the one we offer now has 
ever been given to the patrons of any paper. In all other cases where publishers have 
offered premiums approaching tlie value of this, they have been offered either to clubs 
or to individuals at the subscription price of the paper and a specified additional sum. 
The large increase in our last year’s subscription list encouraged us to a still greater 
outlay for our present premium, and we do not doubt but that the larger outlay will be 
responded to by a correspondingly large increase of subscribers. With proper efforts 
on the part of all the agents of this paper we think the subscription list may be in- 
creased to seventy-five thousand for 1876. Will you do what you can toward securing 
so desirable a result?” 

{38" Every subscriber, old and new, will receive a copy of the new Premium En- 


graving, “He LeapETH Mr.” 


REMEMBER THE PRICE. $2 70 a year, including postage. 

Advertisers who have used its columns recommend it highly as a first-class medium, 
and show their faith in it by their constant patronage. 

RATES FOR ADVERTISING.—Ordinary Advertisements, per nonpareil line, each inser- 
tion, 50 cents; Special Notices, 60 cents; Financial Notices, 75 cents; Reading No- 
tices, $1. Special discounts made fur continuous advertising. All inquiries promptly 
answered, Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 








Works in Press and Recent Publications, 


BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 
The Lovd’s Land. — 


A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and Palestine, from the Red Sea to the En- 
tering In of Hamath. By Rev. H. B. Ripgaway, D.D. 
This volume covers not only the frequented routes through the 
Desert of Sinai, Arabia Petrea, and Palestine proper, but also 
comprises an account of the Land of Moab and of the Dead Sea. 


It contains the results of the author’s own observations during a 
very thorough tour, together with much of the most recent re 
searches of the latest English and American explorers. The work 
is illustrated by over one hundred wood-cuts in the best style of 
American art. These drawings were from photographs and orig- 
inal sketches by the author, and drawn on wood by the celebrated 
artists, Moran, Woodward, Gibson, Perkins, and Warren. Draw- 
ings and engravings under the supervision of J. D. Felter. 


Life and Letters of Rev. Fohn M'Clintock, D.D., LL.D. 

By Rev. G, R. Crooks, D.D: 
Dr. Crooks is the chosen biographer of Dr, M’Clintock, and the 
public has reason to expect an‘admirable volume. 


The Modern Genesis. 
Being an Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. SLavGurTeEr. 

An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 


~ modern scientists. 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 
By Rev. M. Simpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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2 Quarterly Bulletin. 


The People’s Commentary : 


Including Brief Notes on the New. Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Brynzy, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” ' 


A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament in a single compact volume. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. 


A Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev. 8. Hunt, D.D., Author of “ Hand- 
Book for Trustees,” etc. 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence : 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church dur- 
ing the First Century of the History of the United States. With a Brief 
History of the various Branches of Methodism. with full Statistical Tables. 
By Rev. E. M. Woop, A.M. 


An Appeal to the Records 
In Vindication of the Policy and Proceedings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in relation to the South; from, and being a Reply to, the Erroneous 
and Strange Doctrines tanght by E. H. Myers, D.D., of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, South, in his “ Disruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
By Squire Fuser, D.D. 
This is a thorough and timely vindication of our Church in regard 
to her dealings with Southern Methodism; especially timely, in 
view of the next General Conference. It was called out by Dr. 
Myers’s attack, but possesses an important permanent value. 


DalAaatht O1'Or Aon Ar Ea 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Whedon's Commentary on the New Testament. Volume IV: 
Dr. Whedon’s fourth volume on the New Testament includes 


[. Corinthians—IT. Timothy. . A fifth volume will close the work 
on the New Testament. 


Methodism and its Methods. 

By Rey. J. T. Crang,‘D.D. $1 50 
Dr. Crane’s dissertations on our religions system, though specially 
timed for our coming General Conference, will .possess a perma- 


nent value. 


Quarterly Bulletin. 3 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constt- 
tution and Course of Nature. 


To which are added two brief Dissertations: 1. Of Personal Identity; 2. Of 
the Nature of Virtue. By Josepn Burizr, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With a Life of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample Index. The whole 
Edited by Rev. Joseph Cumminas, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan 
University. $1 75. 
Our reflective ministry and laity will, we doubt not, wel- 
come this new edition of one of the permanent classics in Chris- 
tian evidences from the editorial band of such a master as Dr. 
Cummings. 


Infant Baptism, Briefly Considered. 


By Rev. N, Doane, of the Oregon (Conference. 


Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. 


By MARK Guy Pprarsg, Author of “ Mister Horn and His Friends,” ete 
Illustrated. $1. ‘ . 


Christians and the Theater. 

By Rev. J. M. BucKLEY. 80 cents. 
Mr. Buckley has discussed the moral character and absolute value 
of the theater with a severe yet discriminating pen. 


Summer Days on the Hudson. 
The Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to the Saranac Lakes, in- 
cluding Incidents of Travel, Legends, Historical Anecdotes, Sketches of Scen- 
ery, etc. By Danigt Wise, D.D. Illustrated by One Hundred and Nine 
Engravings. $2. 

Any body can take a trip up the Hudson and beyond, but few 

can spin such yarns, about it as Dr. Wise. 


All for Christ: 
Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his Heart, 
the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour’ just previous to his Cruci- 
fixion, With Dlustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Con- 
secration. By Rev. Tuomas Carrer, D.D. 175 cents. 

This work is written in beautiful style and a devotional spirit, 

and can hardly fail to be of advantage to the careful reader. 


Love Enthroned ; or, Essays on Evangelical Perfection. 

+ By Rev. DANrEL STeExE, D,D. $1 50, 

We doubt not that all classes of thinkers among us will be glad 
to hear and read the utterances of ‘Dr. Steele on the important 
topiv he disensses, 





4 Quarterly Bulletin. 


The Wesleyan Demosthenes. 
Sermons of the late Joseph Beaumont, M.D., of England. With a Sketch of 
his Life. By Rev. Josepu B. WaxkeLry, D.D. $1 25. 
This volume contains a brief biography of one of the most elo- 
quent preachers English Methodism ever produced, with a selec- 
tion of his sermons. As a memorial of both Beaumont and Wake- 
ley it will be a volume of peculiar interest. 


The Patriarch of One Hundred Years: 
Being Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of Rev. Henry Boehm. 
By Rev. J. B. Waxerey, D.D. With several additional Chapters, containing 
an Account of the Exercises on his One Hundredth Birthday; his Sermon 
before the Newark Conference and the Addresses then delivered; his Cen- 
tennial Sermons in Trinity Church, Jersey City, and in John-street Church, 
New York, and the Addresses made on those occasions. Phonographically 

rf 


Reported. $1 75. 


Binney'’s Theological Gompend Improved. 
Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and 
Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos BINNEY and Rev. Danie. STEELE, D.D. 
l6mo. 90 cents. 
This is a new and greatly improved edition of a very successful 
work, of which more than thirty-tive thousand copies have been 
issued, The work has been deemed worthy of translation into 


several languages for our missions. 


The Living Wesley. 

As he was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study. Founded 
in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rie, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Wesleyan Training College, Westminster, England; Author of 
“Modern Anglican Theology,” “The Relations of John Wesley and of Wesa- 
seyan Methodism with.the Church of England,” ‘ National Education, in its 
Social Conditions and Aspects, and Public Elementary School Education,” 
ete., etc. With an Introduction by Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. $1 25. 


A well-timed book: elegantly written, comprehensive and fair in 
statement, and reliable in facts. ; 


The Winning Worker: 
Or, The Possibilities, Duty, and Methods of Doing Good to Men. By James 
Porter, D.D., Author of “The True Evangelist,” ‘‘Operative’s Friend," 
“ Revivals of Religion,” “Chart of Life,” etc. With an Introduction by 
Rey. J. A. M. Cuapman, Pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York. 16mo. 


$1 25. 
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Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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ORGAN FRONTS Beautifully Decorated. 





AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


“GREAT MEN OF GOD.” 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY BISHOP I. W. WILEY. 





A New and Intensely Interesting Work, 
containing the Best Thoughts of the Best 
Writers upon all the Leading Characters of 
the Bible. A Book for all Denominations. 

No Bible Reader or Student can afford to 
be without a copy. 

It is magnificently Illustrated with Steel 
Engravings, and willbe sold ONLY by Sub- 
seription, and by our authorized Agents. 


Address, for Terms and Circulars, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


N.B.— Persons wishing to become Agents, and apply- 
ing immediately, can have choice of Territory. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Embellished with One Thousand Fine Scripture Illustrations, and containing 
an Entire Encyclopedia of Biblical and Religious Knowledge. The most 
complete and comprehensive, as well as the most beautiful and attractive, edi- 
tion of the Scriptures ever published, It is more highly commended, gives 
better satisfaction when delivered, and sells more readily, than any other 
edition of the Bible ever presented to the people. Ministers, Teachers, Stu- 
dents, Farmers, and others desirous of making money, are invited to address, 


for Terms and Circulars, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Methodist Book Conéer‘n, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 


a 


Commentary on the New Testament. 
Volume IV. IL. Corinrutans-II, Trwotuy. By D. D. Wuepon, LL.D. 12mo. 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. One more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 

eae Seat 
Comments: 

“ By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. @he present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
a reputation both in the Old World and the New. This ix, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
thau any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the otler topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation, in Eph, i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration of the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the most valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their con- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid form. The col- 
ored maps are very clear,-and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 
especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christian 
literature—monumentum ere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
: tary with which his name will be forever identified.”—Cunadian Methodist Magazine. 

“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-scliool teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. 4n all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
so that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.”— Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Mugazine. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 








THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, 


Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. 


To which are added Two Brief Dissertations: 1. Of Personal Identity; 2. Of the 
Nature of Virtue. By JosepH Butter, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. With a 
Life of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample Index. The whole edited by Rev. 
JoserH CumMinGs, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 12mo. $1 175. 


_—> 


Comments: 


“This is a new edition of an unanswerable theological classic. Written in an age of 
abounding infidelity, it is one of those providential productions which have marked the 
history of the Cuurch in times of human peril. This edition is specially adapted to stu- 
dents, but none the less appropriate for all classes of readers. The marginal paragraph- 
ing of subjects, the numerous foot notes and exhaustive index, make it the completest 
edition ever issued. No minister’s library should be without it, and every brainful Chris- 
tian, as well as unbeliever, should study it.”—Methodist Pretestant., 


“Bishop Butler's immortal work is too well known to require any criticism or need 
any commendation. The full title of this volume sufficiently indicates its contents. It 
may be recommended as a neat and convenient edition of-a work that will never cease 


- to be studied and admired.”—Evangelical Quarterly. 


“This is the seventh American edition of Bishop Butler’s perennial work, but it has 
merits which give it a good place among its rivals. President Cummings’s notes are 
brief, and yet they compress into a small space much that ‘is essential to the profitable 
study of the text. Too copious notes are never read at all. The biograplical sketch 
of Butler is by Henry Rogers, the author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith.’ The typographical 
execution of the book is fairly good, and the binding is neat and stout.’”—S. S. Times. 


“The one hundred and fifty years which have elapsed siuee the first edition of the 
‘ Analogy’ was published have but served to increase the admiration of all competent 
judges for the reach and masterly logic of its reasoning, and the simplicity and grandeur 
of its thought. It is one of the few classic works of the first rank in modern literature, 
and the present edition will be found useful by clergymen and private students, as well 
as by the students in colleges and theological seminaries for whom it is intended.””— 
Eve ning Mail. 

“Tt is just such a book as one who has had the benefit of the doctor's instruction in 
the class-room would expect to come from his hands. He has relieved the text of 
some of its obscurities by breaking up and re-arranging the more difficult passages, and 
by valuable notes of his own and of other eminent critics of the work. The margiual 
titles are also very valuable. It will, undoubtedly, supplant in a large degree the older 
editions of this long-used text-book.”—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“Ex-President Cummings, of Wesleyan University, seems to be devoting his spare 
time to literary work, now that he is relieved from onerous executive duties. He has 
edited, and Nelson & Phillips have published, a new edition of Bishop Butler's ‘ Anal- 
ogy.’ ditions of this standard text-book and classic are numerous, and several good 
ones have already appeared in this country. But Dr. Cummings’s approves itself by 
the brevity and good sense of its notes, which are really helps to the student; by its 
preface, (from the pen of Henry Rogers,) and by its neat typograplhy.’’—Jndependent. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN. Cincinnati and Chicago. 





Christians and the Theater. 


By REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


12mo. Price, 80 Cents. 


Comments. 


“This small book is one of the living questions of the day, and the author handles 
his subject in a very plain and intelligent manner.”—Evangelical Quarterly. 


“ A calm, dispassionate, and able discussion of a vexed question, growing more and 
2 


more momentous as the number of theater-going professors of religion multiply.” —Meth- 
odist Protestant. 

“A strong, temperate, and concise presentation of the argument against theatrical 
performances and attendance upon them by Christians, intended to be read aloud, and 
discussed at home, in schools, or in teachers’ meetings.”— Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt is calm, judicial, and critical. The author deals not in mere denunciation of the 
play-house, but goes into particulars, and builds up an argument, which may not be 
stronger than inclination, but which will have the support of every good conscience.” — 
Christian at Work. 

“ There is no rant or dogmatism in the work. It is singularly calm, fair-minded, and 
convincing. Admitting all the facts, taking account of all the differences of judgment 
that exist among Christians, the author leads us along a natural path through the 
whole subject to the irresistible conclusion that it is not wise or right for Christians to 
patronize the theater.”— Methodist. 

“This brief book candidly and forcibly examines the subject, and comes to a conclu- 
sion which, if examined, will command the assent of many who are honestly in doubt 
on the real moral character of the modern theater. There is not a superfluous sentence 
in it,’—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“* Christians and the Theater,’ by Rev. J. M. Buckley, one of the ablest of the Meth- 
odist ministers in this neighborhood, is a solemn and earnest, and yet readable and 
rather sprightly, protest against theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to Chris- 
tians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions and conclusions on the amusement question are not The 
Independent's exactly ; but they are the fruit of much study, and honest study, too; so 
that the book is worth reading by people, from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest ‘man around town.’ Some of Mr. Buckley's ideas on the subject 
he has already expressed in our columns; and his article was good enough to attract 
interest toward this more elaborate discussion.” —Jndependent. 

“A little work entitled ‘ Christians and the Theater,’ by J. M. Buckley, published by 
Nelson & Phillips, is notable for the temperate way in which it states the usual argu- 
ments against theater-going. These arguments gain in force wheu freed from violent and 
indiscriminating abuse of actors and theaters, and those who see no breach of duty in 
witnessing theatrical representations. Mr. Buckley’s book, therefore, deserves to be 
read as a vigorous and well-stated argument on his side of the question.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“There is no manner of doubt that too many among our membership attend the pub- 
lic theater, and that the usual efforts to keep them away are unwise as to their methods 
and logic. Very many fail to exercise common sense when seeking to dissuade young 
peoplé from improper and unprofitable courses. If you want to get your dissuader in 
good order read Mr. Buckley.”—North-western Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 





Methodism and Its Methods. 


BY REV. J. T. CRANE, D.D. 
12mo. $1 50. 





Comments: 


“Dr. Crane presents this volume as the fruit of the observations, studies, and reflec-; 
tions of an itinerant ministry of thirty-one years; and, like every thing that proceeds 


from his pen, it is calm, thoughtful, candid, earnest in defense of opinions which are 
dear to himself and his co-religionists, and tolerant, in the truest spirit of Christianity, 
of the opinion of others. The account which he has here presented in very compact 
form of the branch of the Church to which he belongs—the defects of which he does not 
hesitate to point out along with its advantages—will be of interest to thousands of in- 
telligent persons outside of that particular fold, as it assuredly must be to every one 
belonging to it. The following are the subjects treated upon: The origin, growth, and 
present state of the Methodist Episcopal Church; the principles of its organization ; the 
itinerancy—its bright side and its shadows; the episcopacy—its origin and proposed 
modifications: the presiding eldership—its origin and value; whether it shall be made 
elective, and other proyosed modifications; the peril of ecclesiastical prosperity; and 
the perils of ecclesiastical ceutralization.”— Christian Intelligencer. 


“* Methodism and its Methods’ is the alliterative and fortunate title of a work by Rev. 
J. T. Crane, D.D., of Bound Brook, N. J. In the volume the author well states the 
history, the ways of working, the modes of government, and the present duties of the 
great denomination with which he is connected. It is well for every body of Christians 
to have works of this sort, and it is profitable for their members to familiarize them- 
selves with them. Then, too, other Christians are enabled to know precisely what their 
fellow-workers believe and what they do. Increase of this sort of knowledge promotes 
true Christian catholicity.”——Jndependent. 


“Tt is a comprehensive work, treating of the origin and growth of the Church, the 
principles of its organization, and the distinguishing feature of its polity. Dr. Crane 
discusses the various questions in controversy respecting the history and polity of 
Methodism with great candor and ability. His consideration of the question of elect- 
ive presiding eldership, which he began with strong preferences for the elective plan, 
leads him into confessed doubt of its utility. The confession is but an instance of Dr. 
Crane’s candor in the discussions of the practical questions; and his candor, not less 
than his sharp discrimination and his clear analysis, qualifies him to write concerning 


‘Methodism and its Methods.’’’—Northcrn Christian Advocate. 


“Just now, when the public mind is turned to the lively discussion of the polity of 
Methodism in the Church papers, the appearance of this volume is opportane, inasmuch 
as it presents these questions in a grave and clear manner. It gives first a sketch of 
the early history of Wesleyanism in England and of Methodism in this country, then 
the question of ordination and the episcopacy, the office of presiding elder, itinerancy, 
and others relating thereto. Dr. Crane writes in his usual clear and concise style, and 
throughout presents suggestive thoughts bearing upon these mooted questions. While 
the book has special merit to Methodists, it is at the same time an excellent medium for 
persons of all denominations to learn much about ‘Methodism and its Methods,’ ”"— 
Pittsburgh Commercial. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 





LIT TLR GRAVES. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY AND PROSE. 
With an Introduction by J. G. Holland. Edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder. 


Square 18mo. Price, $1 50. 


~_— 


Comments: 


“This isa gem. All over the world thousands of bereaved mothers are yearning over 
their dead babes. In this volume we have brought together a rosary of healing verse 
the stricken ones can count off in leisure hours, and find Christian balm for their 
wounded hearts. We know not a more appropriate gift for any mother-bird whose 
nestiing has found the heavenly bower, than this collection of old and new verses. The 
prose portion is also very rich. It is a beautiful specimen of book-making.”— Methodist 
Protestant. 


“The cultivated wife of one of our correspondents in Vermont Conference, Rev. N. W. 
Wilder, has prepared a very attractive and helpful little volume which the Agents in 
New York, Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, have published in a beautiful form, entitled, 
‘Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose.’ Dr. J. G. Holland has prefaced 
and recommended the work in a short and singularly graceful introduction, and the 
tastefully-written and opening chapter shows how capable the authoress was to make a 
wise selection from our rich poetic literature upon the pathetic theme of the little book. 
The work, the preparation of whith has been a solace in hours of personal affliction, 
will bear consoling sympathy and heavenly balm into thousands of sorrowing households. 
It will be an appropriate and valuable gift in hours of bereavement.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“+ Tittle Graves’ is the rather forbidding title of a choice selection of Poetry and Prose 
published by Nelson & Phillips. One will open this book cautiously, but as he reads 
his feeling of distance will wear off, and he will soon find his mind resting on a thought 
that kiadles all memories afresh, and he hears voices of his childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, all ringing in his ears at ‘once, and telling stories, sometiimes all too familiar. It 
will do to read at times, when one feels like it.”—Northern Christian Advocate. 

‘Little Graves’ is a collection of poems, with a few prose extracts, on the death of 
children. Most of the selections are such as go the rounds of the country newspapers, 
and get into mothers’ scrap-books and hearts. It is edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder, of 
_ Swanton, Vt., aud has an introductory note by Dr. Holland.”—Jndependent. 


“«Tittle Graves.’ Let me commend as a beautiful and appropriate present to a be- 


reaved family, sorrowing the death of a child, a volume issued by Nelson & Phillips, 
805 Broadway, entitled ‘ Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose. With 
an Introduction by J. G. Holland’ Price, $1 50. It contains 288 pages of well-selected 
matter, well printed on good paper, gilt-edged, and appropriate cloth binding. What 
family has not had a child taken from it to the upper home? 


“*There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vaeant chair!’ ” 


—Dr. Deems in Baltimore Christian Advocate. 
“The selections are many and varied, and seem to have been chosen with a good deal 
of judgment.”—Hvening Post. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 





THE REVISED 


COMPENDIUM OF METHODISM. 


BY JAMES PORTER, D.D. 


12mo. Price, $1 75. 


———_¢e —__—_— 


Comments: 


“This capital work has taken a new lease of life, and has gone forth to tell its won- 
derful story of THE GRANDEST RELIGIOUS WorRK OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. It has 
lost none of its fidelity to the Church it represents, but emphasizes and commends the 
whole system. It is not a criticism on Methodist usages, but a statement and defense of 
them. We trust it will meet with the wide circulation it deserves, both in and out of 
the Church.” —Methodist Quarterly Review. 


“Tt is, in fact, a digest of Methodism. The arrangement and execution of the several 
parts are admirable. The style isa model of perspicuity, ease, and vigor; and in point 
of condensation, the volume is literally crowded with important matter.”—Northern Ad 
vocate. 


“ It should be a family book, a Sunday-school book, and, I would add, especially a text- 
book for all candidates for the ministry.”—Bisnop J. T. PECK. 


“Tt is precisely the volume needed to instruct our people in the peculiarities of our 
system. . . . It is very systematically arranged, and therefore convenient for reference 
on any given point. [Especially with its new and ample index.] To the Methodist— 
especially the official Methodist—this book is fitted to be a complete manual; and to all 
others who would understand what Methorlism precisely is, as a whole, or in any specific 
respect, we commend Dr. Porter’s book as an acknowledged authority.” —A. STEVENS, 
LL.D. 


“This ‘Compendium of Methodism’ surpasses all other publications of this sort, and 
possesses some features that commend it to persons of all denominations. While it is 
an authority among Methodists, it is just the kind of a history that should find a place 
in the library of every Christian, because it gives in a brief form all the facts relating to 
doctrine and polity that all should read and desire to know. The tabular and statistical 
facts will be invaluable to persous in and out of the Church. The work is prepared down .« 
to this year, which gives it an importance that other publications of this kind lack, or 
in which they are meager and defective. The style of the author is direct, pertinent, 
and the matter easily comprehended, and his ability in this field is not questioned. It 
is an excellent work to circulate among all denominations.” —Pittsburgh Commercial. 


“It is the most complete, condensed presentation of the great Wesleyan revival, and 
of its results in the English Wesleyan Connection, and in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States. It gives the best summary of the condition, economy, and doc- 
trines of the Church of which we have any knowledge. It is the book of all others, 
aiter tlie Bible and hymn book, to place in the hands of a young convert, or of a person 
honestly seeking to understand our doctrinal views and denominational modes and policy. 
It is really one of the best Church manuals we have on our list, and cannot be too widely 
circulated or generally read.’’—Zion's Herald. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 





THE WESLEYAN DEMOSTHENES. 


COMPRISING 


SELECT SERMONS OF REV. JOSEPH BEAUMONT. 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 


Large 16mo. Price, $1 25. 


ml 


Comments: 

*“The Agents, Nelson & Phillips, send out one more characteristic volume from the 
busy pen of the late lamented Dr. J. B. Wakeley. It is entitled “ The Wesleyan Demos- 
thenes,” and gives a very interesting sketch of the noted Wesleyan pulpit orator, Rev. 
Joseph Beaumont, full of striking incidents, together with fifteen of his stirring discours- 
es. One can see at once that they were prepared to be spoken, and not to be read from 
the pulpit. They are full of fire and earnestness. Tl:ere has scarcely been a platform 
speaker among the Wesleyans so popular or so powerful as Joseph Beaumont. He 
swept his audience with a torrent of eloquence, rendered peculiarly effective by well- 
managed incident and brilliant illustration. The little volume will be read with iuter- 
est.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“Dr. Beaumont was one of the most eminent preachers in the Methodist Church in 
England. His preaching was characterized by brilliant illustrations, by repeated bursts 
of impassioned eloquence, and by great earnestness of manner and delivery. For many 
years he was one of the most popular pulpit and platform speakers in Great Britain. He 
fell dead in his pulpit just after reading the first lines of the opening hymn. This book 
contains a sketch of his life, together with fifteen of his sermons, and deserves a wide 
cireulation.”’— Western Christian Advocate. 


‘Dr. Beaumont illumined Great Britain for a period of thirty years with his great 
light—a light kindled at the cross. The story of his life, which prefaces the sermons, 
is full of interest, and the sermons abound in felicitous illustration, good thought, and 
evangelical power.” —Methodist. 


“ Outside of England Beaumont is scarcely known, yet for native, genuine eloquence 
he has had few equals, and, perhaps, no superior. Strange to say, like the great Athe- 
nian orator, he had an impediment in his speech, which he overcame by practice and 
perseverance. The sketch of his life is followed by fifteen sermons on various subjects, 
strong in composition, evangelical, and searching.” —Methodist Protestant. 


“Tn this book Dr. Beaumont is for the most part permitted to speak for himself— 
three hundred and sixty pages of it being occupied with fifteen of lis best sermons. 
Even shorn of the marvelous spell of elocution by which they were originally accom- 
panied, they are remarkable productions, and stir the soul with the impulse of a mas- 
ter spirit. The biographical sketch gives a clear insight into his character. He was 
the son of a Wesleyan minister, and was educated and converted at Kingswood School. 
His father opposed his entering the ministry on account of his stammering, his feeble 


health, and mediocre abilities, all which impediments by his indomitable energy he hap- 
pily overcame. . One of the early converts of his ministry became the celebrated Dr. 
Moffat, the African missionary. After a career of distinguished usefulness he sud- 
denly died, like a king on his throne, in the pulpit, where he had swayed so potent a 
scepter over the hearts of men. This volume is a beautiful memorial of his life and la- 
bore.” — Canadian Methodist Magazine. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 








Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. 


BY MARK GUY PEASE, 
AUTHOR OF “MISTER HORNE AND HIS FRIENDS,” ETO, 


12mo. Price, $1. 


Comments: 


“ Daniel is represented as a shoemaker in an English mining town, occupying the re- 
sponsible position of Methodist class leader and Society steward. He is illiterate, and 
yet a deep student of the word of God and of the human soul. He has evidently learned 
one of the most difficult of lessons. He knows himself; he seems to have learned thorough- 
ly the workings of the Spirit with his own heart. With a rich imagination, he clothes 
his thought with a drapery that is at once grotesque and enchanting. One can hardly 
open it at any point and read, and not be led down into.the deep things of God. He is 
a good representative of that strong, sturdy, common-sense class of men, who have done 
yoeman service in the cause of Christ, showing how God takes the weak things of this 
world to confound the mighty.”—Northern Christian Advocate. 


‘Daniel Quorm was a Methodist ‘class leader,’ ‘Society steward,’ and shoemaker in a 
small mining village in England. Possessed of much quiet humor, and a large amount 
of shrewd common sense, united with deep Christian experience, he was well prepared 
to be a religious teacher. He was especially successful as a class leader; and his class- 
room talks, so wise, so simple, so practical, and so full of piety, tenderness, and love, for 
the most part compose this book. ‘A Talk to the Lambs’ is one that Church members, 
and pastors too, may read to profit. After speaking of the temptations and weakness of 


the lambs, and the kind care of the Shepherd, he says: ‘He earries the lambs in his 
bosom. You know the man who had a hundred sheep, and lost one of them, went after 
it, I dare say with his dog, that scented it out, and found it in a ditch, bramble-torn 
and wasted, and that barked at it, and grabbed at its wool, and drove it roughly to the 
Shepherd. And the Shepherd laid it on his shoulders. When one of us old sheep goes 
astray, one of us old uns, the Good Shepherd has his watch-dog to feteh us back again. 
He sends a snappish sorrow to bite us, or a sharp-toothed loss to shake us up a bit, and 
to drive us out of the diteh into which we had wandered. And serves us right, too. 
We ought to know better, and deserve that the watch-dog should give us a bite that "ll 
be a warnin’ to us for all the rest of our days. And the Shepherd lays the runaway on 
his shoulder. It wasn’t a very comfortable position, held on by the legs, with his head 
danglin’ down, and all the rest of the sheep comin’ round him, thinkin’ what a figure he 
looked. That be the way the Lord carries an old sheep when we go astray. He brings 
us back, makin’ us feel uncomfortable, and very much ashamed of ourselves. But the 
lambs he carries in his bosom. The shoulder is not for them, but the bosom. There 
they lie, with his arms folded about them—there, where his kind eye can keep its glance 
upon them. And yet mind, you’re lambs Though you be in the dear Lord’s bosom, 
you ’re lambs—not old sober-sided sheep that have got no frisk in them. God made the 
lambs to leap about, you know. Don’t think that it isa sin to laugh or to play or to be 
happy, and as merry as lambs in the field. I am sure that God's people are very often 
the devil's shepherds — without knowing it, of course—and do a deal o’ harm to the 
lambs o’ the fold.’ 


“The book is by no means a biography, but a few chapters of Christian life and labors 
among the lowly.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 





LOVE ENTHRONED ; 
OR, ESSAYS ON EVANGELICAL PERFECTION. 


BY DANIEL STEELE, D.D. 


Revised Edition. 12mo. Gilt Edge. $2. 


Comments: 


“Tt is a precious means of grace, and will bear sweetness and light into thousands of 
heurts.”—B. K. Petrcg, D.D. 


“ Its candor aud truly Christian spirit, its scholarly tone and warmth of interest that 
all should partake of the proffered grace, will, as they ought, procure for the author’a 
hearing. Several chapters are worthy of special attention, sucli as ‘The Three Dispen- 
sations,’ ‘Spiritual Dynamics,’ and ‘Stumbling-blocks.’ 


"—Ohristian Advocate. 


‘Tt is the only contribution of real genius this popular theme of perfect love has had 
in a hundred years—nay, since Rutherford wrote and Charles Wesley sung. It is 
set on fire of grace,”——BisHop HAVEN. 


“Do the members of our own Methodist Church know what sweet odor of spices, 
what a priceless casket of jewels, have been sent forth from the Book Concern ?’’--Rey. 
W. H. Boous, , 


“Tt is a work that will attract the attention of the foremost scholars and thinkers as 
well as the masses.” —The Contributor. 


“*Tove Enthroned’ and the ‘ Abiding Comforter’ are, I think, the two best contri- 
butions to the literature of Christian perfection that the present agitation of the sub- 
ject has produced, and might well.be accepted as a sufficient statement of our Method- 
ist doctrine.”—BisHop WILEY. 


“This book is on the right side. It is Wesleyan and scriptural as to its platform of 
sanctification. The style, if we may so speak, is more Fletcherian than Wesleyan.”— 
Christian Advocate, (Nashville.) 

“The practical and hortatory chapters are especially excellent.”— California Chris- 
wan Advocate. 


“We observe in it an accuracy of statement, and a fairness that rises above narrow 
theories and embraces all the life of God in the soul of man. All who want to obtain 
all that Christ offers will be profited by the thoughts and spirit of this book.”—E. 0. 
HAVEN, LL.D.. Chancellor of Syracuse University. 

“As an analysis of the spiritual consciousness, raising it above the mists of meta- 
physical criticism, and as an inspiration to holy living by bringing Christ personally 
within the perceptive power of faith, I have read nothing aside from the Bible that, in 
my judgment, excels it. I hope the second edition will be published by our Book Room 
in Germany.”—W. R. CLark, D.D. 


“No man can read ‘ Love Enthroned’ without being profoundly moved. It has made 
high tide in elect Christian souls, and transported them to the Beulah land of assured 
possession.”—J. EK. Latimer, D.D., Dean of the Theol. Seminary of Boston University. 
~ “*Love Enthroned’ is the title of the great book by Dr. Steele. We advise all our 
readers to send for a copy.” —Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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The Patriarch of One Hundred Yeats. 


Being Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of Rev. Henry Boru. By Rev. J. 
B. WAKELEY, D.D. With Several Additional Chapters containing an Account of the 
Exercises on his One Huudredth Birthday, Phonographically Reported. 12mo., pp. 
589. $175. 


>——_—_—_——— 


Comments: 

“Ten years have elapsed since the former edition of these Reminiscences was issued. 
It is now enlarged by the addition of nearly one hundred pages, containing a full account 
of the celebration of his hundredth birthday, on June 8, 1875. Here are Dr, Wakeley’s 
address to him on presenting a ‘centenary cake’ at the beginning of the year; the ad- 
dresses of Bishop Janes and others, with Father Boehm’s sermon at the Newark Con- 
ference last April; the proceedings of the birthday; and the patriarch’s Centennial Ser- 
mon, with Bishop Janes’s address in John-street Church a few days later. The story of 
this old man is in a sense the story of the Church, and commends itself to the rising gen- 
eration of Methodists, who may well pray that the spirit which braved and did so much 
and so nobly in those earlier days may abide upon the young men of to-day. To the 
stranger many things in the centennial proceedings may perhaps seem like adulation or 
hero-worship; but his great age, his life-work, his pure personal character, combine to 
bring him the veneration and love which the children and grandchildren of a family are 
wont to give to an aged sire. Such precious memories as these the Church cannot 


willingly let die. As the honored representative of a past generation who has wit- 


nessed the entire growth of American Methodism from a growth of four or five per- 
sons to between three and four millions, he is worthy of attention, and his book has 
peculiar interest.’—Methodist Advocate. 


“The book overflows With interesting incidents and recollections.”—Eachange. 


“The death of the venerable centenarian a short time ago has invested this work with 
much interest. He was born June 8, 1775, one year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and lived under every president. He was born nine years before the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was organized. He entered the ministry in 1800, and died and 
was buried the last day of 1875. For five years he was the traveling companion of 
Bishop Asbury, and traveled with him forty thousand miles, and since he entered the 
ministry had traveled on horseback over one hundred thousand miles. Many of our 
readers will remember the commemorative services held on his one hundredth birth an- 
niversary, June 8, 1875, on which occasion he preached remarkably well. Aside from 
the peculiar denominational interest in the book, it is a faithful portraiture of the times 
as well. Much valuable information of an historical cast is embraced, rendering it val- 
uable to all classes. There is much to learn in the history that will be useful as well as 
profitable.” -— Pittsburgh Commercial. 


“This is one of the most readable autobiographies which has been issued during the 
century, and, being -the life and labors of a centenarian, it will be found especially in- 
teresting at the present time. The customs of the olden times, the wonderful religious 
awakenings among the people, and the almost superhuman endurance of the ministers 
of Christ in the infancy of our Republic, are graphically and truthfully represented in its 
pen pictures. The new edition includes, in addition to the biography, several chapters 
containing an account of Father Boehm’s one hundredth birthday anniversary; his ser- 
mon before the Newark Conference, and the addresses then delivered; his centennial 
sermons in Trinity Church, Jersey City, and in John-street Church, New York, and ad- 
dresses made on those occasions. These additions greatly enhance the interest and value 
of the work.” —Alumni Journal. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 









Ainnd-Look of Lible Geography, 


CONTAINING THE NAME, PRONUNCIATION, AND MEANING OF 
EVERY PLACE, NATION, AND TRIBE MENTIONED IN BOTH 
THE CANONICAL AND APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. if 


BY REV. GEORGE H. WHITNEY, D.D. 


Illustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings and Forty Maps and Plans, 
Price, $2 50. 






Five Hundred pages. 
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One of the completest and most useful hand-books that we have ever exam- 
ined, . . . containing all that the ordinary reader, or even student, will care 
to know.— The College Courant. | 






In plan and execution this is a perfect treasure of a book. . . . The Meth- 
odist Book Concern has given to the world many admirable books, but none 
for the reader of the Bible that surpasses this one.—Richmond Expositor. He 4) 







school teacher, and Bible student of every grade, from the beginner up. All 
Christian people ought to have it. The possession of a whole library full of 
maps and dictionaries and hand-books and commentaries will not displace 
the need of this new work. One need not be ashamed of being enthusiustic 
over it.—Sunday-School Times. | 





It is impossible to exaggerate its capability of usefulness to the Sunday- | ' 







Every minister will find this an indispensable hand-book to have always 
upon his desk.— Methodist Home Journal. 





By far the ablest work of the class which has yet made its appearunce.— 














Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. P| 

This is a truly admirable work, and one of immense labor. Its preparation bil 

has been the work of years. No similar work so complete and thorough, and | . 

bringing the subjects treated of down to the latest dates, exists in our !an- P| 

guage, or indeed in any language.—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
Prof. Whitney’s Hand-book is the most valuable and complete Bible geog- li 
raphy of the day.—Hon, I. 8. Diehl, iB, 
ia 






This volume will fill an important place in the library of the Bible student. 
—New York Tribune. 
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No pains or expense have been spared by the Publishers to make this work 
worthy the important subject of which it treats. The nume-ous illustrations 
and maps are first-class in every respect. The book is printed on the finest 
calendered paper. The full-page illustrations are on tinted paper. It has | 
recently been reissued by a London firm. It has also | een placed in the Dis | ) 
ciplinary Course of Study for ministers. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 














Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A.M. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 
FIVE HUNWUVRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES. 


Price, $2 50. 





=_- 


HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 
long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


—_——_—__-« -— —-— 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—ZJndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
vseful to all classes of biblical students.—N. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 


The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.—Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer in the Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.—<St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and ite 
‘mes and characters.—ev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi 


on, N. J. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Works in Press and Recent Publications, 


BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1876. 


With an Appendix. 


Fournal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Baltimore. 


Edited by G. W. Wooprurr, Secretary 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1876. 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 


By ‘Rev. M. Simpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The People's Commentary: 

Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Binney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 


A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 


Testament in a single compact volume 








2 Quarterly Bulletin. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lord's Land. 

A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and Palestine, from the Red Sea to the En- 

tering In of Hamath. By Rev. H. B. Ripgaway, D.D. $5. 
This volume covers not only the frequented routes through the 
Desert of Sinai, Arabia Petrea, and Palestine proper, but also 
comprises an account of the Land of Moab and of the Dead Sea, 
It contains the results of the author’s own observations during a 
very thorough tour, together with much of the most recent re- 
searches of the latest English and American explorers, The work 
is illustrated by over one hundred wood-cuts in the best style of 
American art. These drawings were trom photographs and orig- 
inal sketches by the author, and drawn on wood by the celebrated 
artists, Moran, Woodward, Gibson, Perkins, and Warren, Draw- 
ings and engravings under the supervision of J. D. Felter. 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence : 
Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church dur- 
ing the First Century of the History of the United States. With a Brief 
History of the various Branches of Methodism, and full Statistical Tables, 
By Rey. E. M. Woop, A.M. $1 175. 


The Modern Genesis. 
Being an Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory, of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. Stavuenrer. $1. 

An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 

modern scientists. 


An Appeal to the Records 
In Vindication of the Policy and Proceedings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in relation to the South; from, and being a Reply to, the Erroneous 
and Strange Doctrines taught by E. H. Myers, D.D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in his ‘ Disruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
By Squire Fouter, D.D. $1 75. 
This is a thorough and timely vindication of our Church in regard 
to her dealings with Southern Methodism. Although called out 
by a special discussion, the work has 4 permanent value in the 


history of the Church. 





Quarterly Bulletin. 


Whedon's Commentary on the New Testament. Volume IV. 
Price, $1 75. 

Dr. Whedon’s fourth volume on the New Testament includes 

L Corinthians—II. Timothy. A fifth volume will close the work 

on the New Testament. 


Life and Letters of Rev. Fohn M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D. 

By Rev. G. R. Crooks, D.D. $1 15. 
Dr. Crooks is the chosen biographer of Dr. M’Clintock, and the 
public has reason to expect an admirable volume. 


Methodism and its Methods. 

By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. $1 50. 
Dr. Crane’s dissertations on our religious system, though specially 
timed for our coming General Conference, will possess a perma- 
nent value. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. 
4 Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev.S. Hunt, D.D., Author of ‘ Hand- 
Book for Trustees,” ete. $1 50. 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constt- 


tution and Course of Nature. 
To which are added two brief Dissertatidns: 1. Of Personal Identity; 2. Of 
the Nature of Virtue. By Josepn Butter, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With a Life of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample Index. The whole 
Edited by Rev. JosepH Cummines, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan 
University. $1 75. 
Our reflective ministry and laity will, we doubt not, wel- 
come this new edition of one of the permanent classics in Chris- 
tian evidences from the editorial hand of such a master as Dr. 
Cummings. 


Christians and the Theater. 

By Rev. J. M. Buokiey. 80 cents, 
Mr. Buckley has discussed the moral character and absolute value 
of the theater with a severe yet discriminating pen. 


Summer Days on the Hudson. 
The Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to the Saranac Lakes, in- 
cluding Incidents of Travel, Legends, Historical Anecdotes, Sketches of Scen- 
ery, etc. By Daniet Wisr, D.D. Illustrated by One Hundred and Nine 
Engravings. $2. ; 
Any body can take a trip up the Hudson and beyond, but fe 
can spin such yarns about it as Dr. Wise. 








4 Quarterly Bulletin. 


All for Christ: 
Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his Heart, 
the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Cruci- 
fixion. With Illustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Con- 
secration. By Rev. Taomas Carter, D.D. 75 cents. 

This work is written in beautiful style and a devotional spirit, 


and can hardly fail to be of advantage to the careful reader. 


The Wesleyan Demosthenes. 
Sermons of the late Joseph Beaumont, M.D., of England. With a Sketch of 
his Life. By Rev. JosepH B. Waketey, D.D. $1 25. 
This volume contains a brief biography of one of the most elo- 
quent preachers English Methodism ever produced, with a selec- 
tion of his sermons. As a memorial of both Beaumont and Wake- 


} 


ley, it will be a volume of peculiar interest. 


The Patriarch of One Hundred Years: 


Being Rem cences, Historical and Biographical, of Rev. Henry Boehm. 

By Rey. J. B. Waxetey, D.D. With several additional Chapters, containing 

Exercises on his One Hundredth Birthday; his Sermon 

be e the Newark Couference and the Addresses then delivered; his Cen- 

5 s in Trinity Chureh, Jersey City, and in John-street Church, 

New York, and the Addresses made on those occasions. Phonographically 
Reported. 81 75. 


Binney’s Theological Compend Improved. 
Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and 
Young Preachers. B 


vy Rev. Amos Binney and Rev. Danre. STEELE, D.D. 


l6mo. 90 cents 

This is a new and greatly improved edition of a very successful 
work, of which more than thirty-five thousand copies have been 
issued. The work has been deemed worthy of translation into 


several languages for our missions. 


The Living Wesley. 
As he was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study. Founded 
in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rice, D.D., Prin- 
‘ipal of the Wesleyan Training College, Westminster, England; Author of 
‘Modern Anglican Theology,” “The Relations of John Wesley and of Wes- 
leyan Methodism with the Church of England,” ‘‘ National Education in its 
Social Conditions and Aspects, and Public Elementary School Education,” 
ete., etc. With an Introduction by Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. $1 25 

A well-timed book: elegantly written, comprehensive and fair in 

statement, and reliable in facts. 


a 


Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


“GREAT MEN OF GOD.” 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY BISHOP I. W. WILEY. 





A New and Intensely Interesting Work, 
containing the Best Thoughts of the Best 
Writers upon all the Leading Characters of 
the Bible. A Book for all Denominations. 

No Bible Reader or Student can afford .to 
be without a copy. 

It is magnificently LTllustrated with Steel 
Engravings, and willbe sold ONLY by Sub- 
scription, and by our authorized Agents. 


Address, for Terms and Circulars, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


N.B.— Persons wishing to become Agents, and apply- 
ing immediately, can have choice of Territory. 
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Embellished with One Thousand Fine Scripture Illustrations, and containing 
an Entire Encyclopedia of Biblical and Religious Knowledge. The most 
complete and comprehensive, as well as the most beautiful and attractive, edi- 
tion of the Scriptures ever published. It is more highly commended, gives 
better satisfaction when delivered, and sells more readily, than any other 
edition of the Bible ever presented to the people. Ministers, Teachers, Stu- 
dents, Farmers, and others desirous of making money, are invited to address, 
for Terms and Circulars, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Commentary on the New Testament. 
Volume IV. I. Corinrurans-II. Trwotny. By D. D. WaHeEpon, LL.D. 12mo. 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 


Comments: 

“ By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. @he present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
a reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
thau any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the other topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation, in Eph. i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration o/ the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the r.ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their con- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid forin. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 


especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 


ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christian 
literature—monumentum ere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
tary with which bis name will be forever identified.”— Canadian Methodist Magazine. 
“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 

undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-scliool teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none 
so that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.”— Wesleyan Meth— 
odist Magazine. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 

HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION, 


Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 


Course of Nature. 


To which are added Two Brief Dissertations: 1. Of Personal Identity; 2. Of the 
Nature of Virtue. By JosepH ButiEer, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, With a 
Life of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample Index. The whole edited by Rev. 
JosePH CumminGs, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 12mo. $1 75. 





Comments: 


“This is a new edition of an unanswerable theological classic. Written in an age of 
abounding infidelity, it is one of those providential productions which have marked the 
history of the Church in times of human peril. This edition is specially adapted to stu- 
dents, but none the less appropriate for all classes of readers. The marginal paragraph- 
ing of subjects, the numerous foot notes and exhaustive index, make it the completest 
edition ever issued. No minister’s library should be without it, and every brainful Chris- 
tian, as well as unbeliever, should study it.”—Methodist Protestant. 


‘Bishop Butler’s immortal work is too well known to require any criticism or need 
any commendation. The full title of this volume sufficiently indicates its contents. It 
may be recommended as a neat and convenient edition of a work that will never cease 
to be studied and admired.”—Evangelical Quarterly. 


“This is the seventh American edition of Bishop Butler’s perennial work, but it has 
merits which give it a good place among its rivals. President Cummings’s notes are 
brief, and yet they compress into a small space much that is essential to the profitable 
study of the text. Too copious notes are never read at all. The biographical sketch 
of Butler is by Henry Rogers, the author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith.’ The typographical 
execution of the book is fairly good, and the binding is neat and stout.”—S. S. Times. 


“The one hundred and fifty years which have elapsed since the first edition of the 
‘ Analogy’ was published have but served to increase the admiration of all competent 
judges for the reach and masterly logic of its reasoning, and the simplicity and grandeur 
of its thought. It is one of the few classic works of the first rank in modern literature, 
and the present edition will be found useful by clergymen and private students, as well 
as by the students in colleges and theological seminaries for whom it is intended.”— 
Evening Mail. 

“Tt is just such a book as one who has had the benefit of the doctor’s instruction in 
the class-room would expect to come from his hands. He has relieved the text ot 
some of its obscurities by breaking up and re-arranging the more difficult passages, and 
by valuable notes of his own and of other eminent critics of the work. The marginal 
titles are also very valuable. It will, undoubtedly, supplant in a large degree the older 
editions of this long-used text-book.” —Northern Christian Advocate. 


‘‘Ex-President Cummings, of Wesleyan University, seems to be devoting his spare 
time to literary work, now that he is relieved from onerous executive duties. He has 
edited, and Nelson & Phillips have published, a new edition of Bishop Butler’s ‘ Anal- 
ogy.’ Editions of this standard text-book and classic are numerous, and several good 
ones have already appeared in this country. But Dr. Cummings’s approves itself by 
the brevity and good sense of its notes, which are really helps to the student; by its 


preface, (from the pen of Henry Rogers,) and by its neat typography.’’—Jndependent. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
. HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 














Christians and the Theater. 


By REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


12mo. Price, 80 Cents. 





Comments. 


“This small book is one of the living questions of the day, and the author handles 


his subject in a very plain and intelligent manner.”—Evangelical Quarterly. 

“A calm, dispassionate, and able discussion of a vexed question, growing more and 
more momentous as the number of theater-going professors of religion multiply.” — Meth- 
odist Protestant. 

“A strong, temperate, and concise presentation of the argument against theatrical 
performances and attendance upon them by Christians, intended to be read aloud, and 
discussed at home, in schools, or in teachers’ meetings.” — Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt is calm, judicial, and critical. The author deals not in mere denunciation of the 
play-house, but goes into particulars, and builds up an argument, which may not be 
stronger than inclination, but which will have the support of every good conscience.”— 
Christian at Work. 

“There is no rant or dogmatism in the work. It is singularly calm, fair-minded, and 
convincing. Admitting all the facts, taking account of all the differences of judgment 
that exist among Christians, the author leads us along a natural path through the 
whole subject to the irresistible conclusion that it is not wise or right for Christians to 
patronize the theater.”— Methodist. 

“This brief book candidly and forcibly examines the subject, and comes to a conclu- 
sion which, if examined, will command the assent of many who are honestly in doubt 
on the real moral character of the modern theater. There is not a superfluous sentence 
in it.”—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“Christians and the Theater,’ by Rev. J. M. Buckley, one of the ablest of the Meth- 
odist ministers in this neighborhood, is a solemn and earnest, and yet readable and 
rather sprightly, protest against theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to Chris- 
tians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions and conclusions on the amusement question are not The 
Independent's exactly ; but they are the fruit of much study, and honest study, too; so 
that the book is worth reading by people, from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest ‘man around town.’ Some of Mr. Buckley’s ideas on the subject 
he has already expressed in our columns; and his article was good enough to attract 
interest toward this more elaborate discussion.”—Jndependent. 

“A little work entitled ‘ Christians and the Theater,’ by J. M. Buckley, published by 
Nelson & Phillips, is notable for the temperate way in which it states the usual argu- 
ments against theater-going. These arguments gain in force when freed from violent and 
indiscriminating abuse of actors and theaters, and those who see no breach of duty in 
witnessing theatrical representations. Mr. Buckley’s book, therefore, deserves to be 
read as a vigorous and well-stated argument on his side of the question.” —Zian’s Herald. 

“There is no manner of doubt that too many among our membership attead the pub- 
lic theater, and that the usual efforts to keep them away are unwise as to their methods 
and logic. Very many fail to exercise common sense when seeking to dissuade young 
people from improper and unprofitable courses. If you want to get your d:ssuader in 
good order read Mr. Buckley.”—North-western Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Methodism and Its Methods. 


BY REY. J. T. CRANE, D.D. 


12mo. $1 50. 





Comments: 


“Dr. Crane presents this volume as the fruit of the observations, studies, and reflec- 
tions of an itinerant ministry of thirty-one years; and, like every thing that proceeds 
from his pen, it is calm, thoughtful, candid, earnest in defense of opinions which are 
dear to himself and his co-religionists, and tolerant, in the truest spirit of Christianity, 
of the opinion of others. The account which he has here presented in very compact 
form of the branch of the Church to which he belongs—the defects of which he does not 
hesitate to point out along with its advantages—will be of interest to thousands of in- 
telligent persons outside of that particular fold, as it assuredly must be to every one 
belonging to it. The following are the subjects treated upon: The origin, growth, and 
present state of the Methodist Episcopal Church; the principles of its organization; the 
itinerancy—its bright side and its shadows; the episcopacy—its origin and proposed 
modifications: the presiding eldership—its origin and value; whether it shall be made 
elective, and other proposed modifications; the peril of ecclesiastical prosperity ; and 
the perils of ecclesiastical centralization.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


“* Methodism and its Methods’ is the alliterative and fortunate title of a work by Rev. 
J. T. Crane, D.D., of Bound Brook, N. J. In the volume the author well states the 
history, the ways of working, the modes of government, and the present duties of the 
great denomination with which he is connected. It is well for every body of Christians 
to have works of this sort, and it is profitable for their members to familiarize them- 
selves with them. Then, too, other Christians are enabled to know precisely what their 
fellow-workers believe and what they do. Increase of this sort of knowledge promotes 
true Christian catholicity.”—Jndependent. 


“Tt is a comprehensive work, treating of the origin and growth of the Church, the 
principles of its organization, and the distinguishing feature of its polity. Dr. Crane 
discusses the various questions in controversy respecting the history and pulity of 
Methodism with great candor and ability. His consideration of the question of elect- 
ive presiding eldership, which he began with strong preferences for the elective plan, 
leads him into confessed doubt of its utility. The confession is but an instance of Dr. 
Crane’s candor in the discussions of the practical questions; and his candor, not less 
than his sharp discrimination and his clear analysis, qualifies him to write concerning 
‘Methodism and its Methods.’”’—Northcrn Christian Advocate. 


‘Just now, when the public mind is turned to the lively discussion of the polity of 
Methodism in the Church papers, the appearance of this volume is opportune, inasmuch 
as it presents these questions in a grave and clear manner. It gives first a sketch of 
the early history of Wesleyanism in England and of Methodism in this country, then 
the question of ordination and the episcopacy, the office of presiding elder, itinerancy, 
and others relating thereto. Dr. Crane writes in his usual clear and concise style, and 
throughout presents suggestive thoughts bearing upon these mooted questions. While 
the book has special merit to Methodists, it is at the same time an excellent medium for 
persons of all denominations to learn much about ‘Methodism and its Methods.’ ”— 
Pittsburgh Commercial. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
















LITTLE GRAVES. 
CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY AND PROSE. 


With an Introduction by J. G. Holland. Edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder. 


Square 18mo. 





Price, $1 50. 


+ 


Comments: 





“This is a gem. All over the world thousands of bereaved mothers are yearning over 
their dead babes. In this volume we have brought together a rosary of healing verse 
the stricken ones can count off in leisure hours, and find Christian balm for their 
wounded hearts. We know not a more appropriate gift for any mother-bird whose 
nestiing has found the heavenly bower, than this collection of old and new verses. The 
prose portion is also very rich. It is a beautiful specimen of book-making.’”’—Methodist 
Protestant. 


“The cultivated wife of one of our correspondents in Vermont Conference, Rev. N. W. 
Wilder, has prepared a Very attractive and helpful little volume which the Agents in 
New York, Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, have published in a beautiful form, entitled, 
‘Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose.’ Dr. J. G. Holland has prefaced 
and recommended the work in a short and singularly graceful introduction, and the 
tastefully-written and opening chapter shows how capable the authoress was to make a 
wise selection from our rich poetic literature upon the pathetic theme of the little book. 
The work, the preparation of which has been a solace in hours of personal affliction, 
will bear consoling sympathy and heavenly balm into thousands of xorrowing households. 
It will be an appropriate and valuable gift in hours of bereavement.”—Zion's Herald. 


“¢ Tittle Graves’ is the rather forbidding title of a choice selection of Poetry and Prose 
published by Nelson & Phillips. One will open this book cautiously, but as he reads 
his feeling of distance will wear off, and he will soon find his mind resting on a thought 
that kiadles all memories afresh, and he hears voices of his childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, all ringing in his ears at once, and telling stories, sometimes all too familiar. It 
will do to read at times, when one feels like it.”—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“* Little Graves’ is a collection of poems, with a few prose extracts, on the death of 
children. Most of the selections are such as go the rounds of the country newspapers, 
and get into mothers’ scrap-books and hearts. It is edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder, of 
Swanton, Vt., and has an introductory note by Dr. Holland.”—Jndependent. 


“* Tittle Graves.’ Let me commend as a beautiful and appropriate present to a be- 
reaved family, sorrowing the death of a child, a volume issued by Nelson & Phillips, 
805 Broadway, entitled ‘ Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry ard Prose. With 
an Introduction by J. G. Holland.’ Price, $1 50. It contains 288 pages of well-selected 
matter, well printed on good paper, gilt-edged, and appropriate cloth binding. What 
family has not had a child taken from it to the upper home? 

“* There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair!’ ” 
—Dr. Deems in Baltimore Christian Advocate. 

“ The selections are many and varied, and seem to have been chosen with a good deal 

of judgment.” —Hvening Post. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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THE REVISED 


COMPENDIUM OF METHODISM. 


BY JAMES PORTER, D.D. 


12mo. Price, $1 75. 





Comments: 


“This capital work has taken a new lease of life, and has gone forth to tell its won- 
derful story of THE GRANDEST RELIGIOUS WORK UF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. It has 
lost none of its fidelity to the Church it represents, but emphasizes and commends the 
whole system. It is not a criticism on Methodist usages, but a statement and defense of 
them. We trust it will meet with the wide circulation it deserves, both in and out of 
the Church.”—AMethodist Quarterly Review. 


“Tt is, in fact, a digest of Methodism. The arrangement and execution of the several 
parts ure admirable. The style isa model of perspicuity, ease, and vigor; and in point 
of condensation, the volume is literally crowded with important matter.”— Northern Ad 
vocate. 

“Tt should be a family book, a Sunday-school] book, and, I would add, especially a text- 
book for all candidates for the ministry.”"—Bisnop J. T. PEcK. 


“Tt is precisely the volume needed to instruct our people in the peculiarities of our 
system. . . . It is very systematically arranged, and therefore convenient for reference 
on any given point. [Especially with its new and ample index.] To the Methodist— 
especially the official Methodist—this book is fitted to be a complete manual; and to all 
others who would understand what Methodism precisely is, as a whole, or in any specific 
respect, we commend Dr. Porter’s book as an acknowledged authority.” —A. STEVENS, 
LL.D. 


“This ‘Compendium of Methodism’ surpasses all other publications of this sort, and 
possesses some features that commend it to persons of all denominations. While it is 
an authority among Methodists, it is just the kind of a history that should find a place 
in the library of every Christian, because it gives in a brief form all the facts relating to 
doctrine and polity that all should read and desire to know. The tabular and statistical 
facts will be invaluable to persous in and out of the Church. The work is prepared down 
to this year, which gives it an importance that other publications of this kind lack, or 
in which they are meager and defective. The style of the author is direct, pertinent, 
and the matter easily comprehended, and his ability in this field is not questioned. It 
—Pitisburgh Commercial. 


is an excellent work to circulate among all denominations.” 

“Tt is the most complete, condensed presentation of the great Wesleyan revival, and 
of its results in the English Wesleyan Connection, and in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States. It gives the best summary of the condition, economy, and doc- 
trines of the Church of which we have any knowledge. It is the book of all others, 
after tlie Bible and hymn book, to place in the hands of a young convert, or of a person 
honestly seeking to understand our doctrinal views and denominational modes and policy. 
It is really one of the best Church manuals we have on our list, and cannot be ‘oo widely 
circulated or generally read.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 








THE WESLEYAN DEMOSTHENHES. 


COMPRISING 


SELECT SERMONS OF REV. JOSEPH BEAUMONT. 








WITH A SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 


Large 16mo. Price, $1 25. 






———+->—__—_ 






Comments: 
“The Agents, Nelson & Phillips, send out one more characteristic volume from the 









busy pen of the late lamented Dr. J. B. Wakeley. It is entitled “ The Wesleyan Demos- i 
thenes,” aud gives a very interesting sketch of the noted Wesleyan pulpit orator, Rev. ih 
Joseph Beaumont, full of striking incidents, together with fifteen of his stirring discours- i 
es. One can see at once that they were prepared to be spoken, and not to be read from i 
the pulpit. They are full of fire and earnestness. Tl:ere has scarcely been a platform i} 
speaker among the Wesleyans so popular or so powerful as Joseph Beaumont. He tf 





swept his audience with a torrent of eloquence, rendered peculiarly effective by well- 
managed incident and brilliant illustration. The little volume will Be read with inter- 
est.”—Zion’s Herald. 







“Dr. Beaumont was one of the most eminent preachers in the Methodist Church in 
England. His preaching was characterized by brilliant illustrations, by repeated bursts 
of impassioned eloquence, and by great earnestness of manner and delivery. For many 
years he was one of the most popular pulpit and platform speakers in Great Britain. He 
fell dead in his pulpit just after reading the first lines of the opening hymn. This book 
contains a sketch of his life, together with fifteen of his sermons, and deserves a wide 
circulation.” — Western Christian Advocate. 











“ Dr. Beaumont illumined Great Britain for a period of thirty years with his great 
light—-a light kindled at the cross. The story of his life, which prefaces the sermons, 
is full of interest, and the sermons abound in felicitous illustration, good thought, and 
evangelical power.” —WMethodist. 






“ Outside of England Beaumont is scarcely known, yet for native, genuine eloquence 
he has had few equals, and, perhaps, no superior. Strange to say, like the great Athe- 





nian crator, he had an impediment in his speech, which he overcame by practice and 
perseverance. The sketch of his life is followed by fifteen sermons on various subjects, 
strong in composition, evangelical, and searching.”—Methodist Protestant. 







“In this book Dr. Beaumont is for the most part permitted to speak for himself— 
three hundred and sixty pages of it being occupied with fifteen of his best sermons. 
Even shorn of the marvelous spell of elocution by which they were originally accom- 
panied, they are remarkable productions, and stir the soul with the impulse of a mas- 







ter spirit. The biographical sketch gives a clear insight into his character. He was 
the son of a Wesleyan minister, and was educated and converted at Kingswood School. a 





His father opposed his entering the ministry on account of his stammering, his feeble 
health, and mediocre abilities, all which impediments by his indomitable energy he hap- 
pily overcame. One of the early converts of his ministry became the celebrated Dr. 








Moffat, the African missionary. After a career of distinguished usefulness he sud- i 
denly died, like a king on his throne, in the pulpit, where he had swayed so poten+ a q 
~Scepter over the hearts of men. This volume is a beautiful memorial of his life and la- il 
bore.” — Canadian Methodist Magazine. I 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. I | 
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HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions. 


BY MARK GUY PEASE, 
AUTHOR OF “MISTER HORNE AND HIS FRIENDS,” ETC, 


12mo. Price, $1. 
—-_ +e 


Comments: 


“Daniel is represented as a shoemaker in an English mining town, occupying the re. 
sponsible position of Methodist class leader and Society steward. He is illiterate, and 


‘yet a deep student of the word of God and of the human soul. He has evidently learned 


one of the most difficult of lessons. He knows himself; he seems to have learned thorough- 
ly the workings of the Spirit with his own heart. With a rich imagination, he clothes 
his thought with a drapery that is at once grotesque and enchanting. One can hardly 
open it at any point and read, and not be led down into the deep things of God. He is 
a good representative of that strong, sturdy, common-sense class of men, who have done 
yoeman service in the cause of Christ, showing how God takes the weak things of this 
world to confound the mighty.” —Northern Christian Advocate. 

* Daniel Quorm was a Methodist ‘class leader,’ ‘Society steward,’ and shoemaker in a 
small mining village in England. Possessed of much quiet humor, and a large amount 
of shrewd common sense, united with deep Christian experience, he was well prepared 
to be a religious teacher. He was especially successful as a class leader; and his class- 
room talks, so wise, so simple, so practical, and so full of piety, tenderness, and love, for 
the most part compose this book. ‘A Talk to the Lambs’ is one that Church members, 
and pastors too, may read to profit. After speaking of the temptations and weakness of 
the lambs, and the kind care of the Shepherd, he says: ‘He carries the lambs in his 
bosom. You know the man who had a hundred sheep, and lost one of them, went after 
it, I dare say with his dog, that scented it out, and found it in a ditch, bramble-torn 
and wastea, and that barked at it, and grabbed at its wool, and drove it roughly to the 
Shepherd. And the Shepherd laid it on his shoulders. When one of us old sheep goes 
astray, one of us old uns, the Good Shepherd has his watch-dog to fetch us back again. 
He sends a snappish sorrow to bite us, or a sharp-toothed loss to shake us up a bit, and 
to drive us out of the ditch into which we had wandered. And serves us riglit, too. 
We ought to know better, and deserve that the watch-dog should give us a bite that ‘ll 
be a warnin’ to us for all the rest of our days. And the Shepherd lays the runaway on 
his shoulder. It wasn’t a very comfortable position, held on by the legs, with his head 
danglin’ down, and all the rest of the sheep comin’ round him, thinkin’ what a figure he 
looked. That be the way the Lord carries an old sheep when we go astray. He brings 
ms back, makin’ us feel uncomfortable, and very much ashamed of ourselves. But the 
lambs he carries in his bosom. The shoulder is not for them, but the bosom. There 
they lie, with his arms folded about them—there, where his kind eye can keep its glance 
upon them. And yet mind, you’re lambs) Though you be in the dear Lord’s bosom, 
you 're lambs—not old sober-sided sheep that have got no frisk in them. God made the 
lambs to leap about, you know. Don’t think that it isa sin to laugh or to play or to be 
happy, and as merry as lambs in tlie field. I am sure that God's people are very often 
the devil's shepherds — without knowing it, of course—and do.a deal o’ harm to the 
lambs o’ the fold.’ 


“The book is by no means a biography, but a few chapters of Christian life and labors 
among the lowly.”— Western Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N, Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 





LOVE ENTHRONED ; 
OR, ESSAYS ON EVANGELICAL PERFECTION. 


BY DANIEL STEELE, D.D. 


Revised Edition. 12mo, Gilt Edge. $2. 


Comments: 


“Tt is a precious means of grace, and will bear sweetness and light into thousands of 
hearts.”—B. K. Perroxr, D.D. 


“ Tts candor and truly Christian spirit, its scholarly tone and warmth of interest that 
all should partake of the proffered grace, will, as they ought, procure for the author a 
hearing. Several chapters are worthy of special attention, such as ‘The Three Dispen- 


’”__ Christian Advocate. 


sations,’ ‘ Spiritual Dynamics,’ and ‘Stumbling-blocks. 


‘Tt is the only contribution of real genius this popular theme of perfect love has had 
in a hundred years—nay, since Rutherford wrote and Charles Wesley sung. It is 
set on fire of grace.”—BisHop HAVEN. 


“Do the members of our own Methodist Church know what sweet odor of spices, 
what a priceless casket of jewels, have been sent forth from the Book Concern? ”-——Rev. 
W. H. Bootie, 

“Tt is a work that will attract the attention of the foremost scholars and thinkers as 
well as the masses.”—The Contributor. 


“*QLove Enthroned’ and the ‘ Abiding Comforter’ 


are, I think, the two best contri- 
butions to the literature of Christian perfection that the present agitation of the sub- 
ject has produced, and might well be accepted as a sufficient statement of our Method- 


ist doctrine.”—BisHop WILEY. 

“This book is on the right side. It is Wesleyan and scriptural as to its platform of 
sanctification. The style, if we may so speak, is more Fletcherian than Wesleyan.”— 
Christian Advocate, (Nashville.) 

“The practical and hortatory chapters are especially excellert.” 
tian Advocate. 


= ( ‘alifornia Chris- 


‘We observe in it an accuracy of statement, and a fairness that rises above narrow 
theories and embraces all the life of God in the soul of man. All who want to obtain 
all that Christ offers will be profited by the thoughts and spirit of this book.’’—E. O. 
HaveEN, LL.D., Chancellor of Syracuse University. 

“As an analysis of the spiritual consciousness, raising it above the mists of meta- 
physical criticism, and as an inspiration to holy living by bringing Christ persorally 
within the perceptive power of faith, I have read nothing aside from the Bible that, in 
my judgment, excels it. I hope the second edition will be published by our Book Room 
in Germany.” —W. R. Ciark, D.D. 


‘No man can read ‘ Love Enthroned’ without being profoundly moved. It has made 
high tide in elect Christian souls, and transported them to the Beulah Jand of assured 
possession.” —J,. E. Latimer, D.D., Dean of the Theol. Seminary of Boston University. 


“*Tove Enthroned’ is the title of the great book by Dr. Steele. We advise all our 
readers to send for a copy.”—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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The Patriarch of One Hundred Year'y. 


Being Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, 6f Rev. Henry Borum. By Rev. J: 
B. WAKELEY, D.D. With Several Additional Chapters containing an Account of the 
Exercises on his One Hundredth Birthday, Phonographically Reported. 12mo., pp 


589. $175. 





ee 


Comments: 


“Ten years have elapsed since the former edition of these Reminiscences was issued. 
It is now enlarged by the addition of nearly one hundred pages, containing a full account 
of the celebration of his hundredth birthday, on June 8, 1875. Here are Dr, Wakeley’s 
address to him on presenting a ‘centenary cake’ at the beginning of the year; the ad- 
dresses of Bishop Janes and others, with Father Boehm’s sermon at the Newark Oon- 
ference last April; the proceedings of the birthday; and the patriarch’s Centennial Ser- 
mon, with Bishop Janes’s address in John-street Church a few days later. The story of 
this old man is in a sense the story of the Church, and commends itself to the rising gen- 
eration of Methodists, who may well pray that the spirit which braved and did so much 
and so nobly in those earlier days may abide upon the young men of to-day. To the 
stranger many things in the centennial proceedings may perhaps seem like adulation or 
hero-worship; but his great age, his life-work, his pure personal character, combine to 
bring him the veneration and love which the children and grandchildren of a family are 
wont to give to an aged sire. Such precious memories as these the Church cannot 
willingly let die. As the honored representative of a past generation who has wit- 
nessed the entire growth of American Methodism from a growth of four or five per- 
sons to hetween three and four millions, he is worthy of attention, and his book has 
peculiar interest.”—Methodist Advocate. 


“The book overflows With interesting incidents and recollections.”——Eachange. 


“The death of the venerable centenarian a short time ago has invested this work with 
much interest. He was born June 8, 1775, one year before the Declaration of ,Inde- 
pendence, and lived under every president. He was born nine years before the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was organixed. He entered the ministry in 1800, and died and 
was buried the last day of 1875. For five years he was the traveling companion of 
Bishop Asbury, and traveled with him forty thousand miles, and since he entered the 
ministry had traveled on horseback over one hundred thousand miles. Many of our 
readers will remember the commemorative services held on his one hundredth birth an- 
niversary, June 8, 1875, on which occasion he preached remarkably well. Aside from 
the peculiar denominational interest in the book, it is a faithful portraiture of the times 
as well. Much valuable information of an historical cast is embraced, rendering it val- 
uable to all classes. There is much to learn in the history that will be useful as well as 
profitable.” —Pitisburgh Commercial. : 


“This is one of the most readable autobiographies which has been issued during the 
century, and, being tlhe life and labors of a centenarian, it will be found especially in- 
teresting at the present time. The customs of the olden times, the wonderful religious 
awakenings among the people, and the almost superhuman endurance of the ministers 
of Christ in the infancy of our Republic, are graphically and truthfully represented in its 
pen pictures. The new edition includes, in addition to the biography, several chapters 
containing an account of Father Boehm’s one hundredth birthday anniversary; his ser- 
mon before the Newark Conference, and the addresses then delivered ; his centennial 
sermons in Trinity Church, Jersey City, and in John-street Church, New York, and ad- 
dresses made on those occasions. These additions greatly enhance the interest and value 
of the work.”—Alwmni Journal. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Hani-Look of Dible Geography, 


CONTAINING THE NAME, PRONUNCIATION, AND MEANING OF 
EVERY PLACE, NATION, AND TRIBE MENTIONED IN BOTH 
THE CANONICAL AND APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. WHITNEY, D.D. 


Illustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings and Forty Maps and Plaas. 
Five Hundred pages. Price, $2 50. 
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One of the completest and most useful hand-books that we have ever exam- 
ined, . . . containing all that the ordinary reader, or even student, will care 
to know.—The College Courant. 


In plan and execution this is a perfect treasure of a book. . . . The Meth- 
odist Book Concern has given to the world many admirable books, but none 
for the reader of the Bible that surpasses this one.—Richmond Expositor. 


It is impossible to exaggerate its capability of usefulness to the Sunday- 
school teacher, and Bible student of every grade, from the beginner up. All 
Christian people ought to have it. The possession of a whole library full of 
maps and dictionaries and hand-books and commentaries will not displace 
the need of this new work. One need not be ashamed of being enthusiastic 
over it.—Sunday-School Times. 


Every minister will find this an indispensable hand-book to have always 
upon his desk.—Methodist Home Journal. 


By far the ablest work of the class which has yet made its ap se ~ 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


This is a truly admirable work, and one of immense labor, Its preparation 
nas been the work of years. No similar work so complete and thorough, and 
bringing the subjects treated of down to the latest dates, exists in our lan- 
guage, or indeed in any language.—W. Y. Christian Advocate. 


Prof. Whitney’s Hand-book is the most valuable and complete Bible geog- 
raphy of the day.—Hon. I. 8. Diehl. 


This volume will fill an important place in the library of the Bible student. 
—New York Tribune. 


a 0m 


No pains or expense have been spared by the Publishers to make this work 
worthy the important subject of which it treats, The numerous illustrations 
and maps are first-class in every respect. The book is printed on the finest 
calendered paper. The full-page illustrations are on tinted paper. It haa 
recently been reissued by a London firm. It has also | een placed in the Dix 


ciplinary Course of Study for ministers. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A.M. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 
FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES. 


Price, $2 50. 
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HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 
long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—Jndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
useful to all classes of biblical students.—N. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 


The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.— Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.— St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and ita 
times and characters.—Rev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 


an, N. J. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 














Works in Press and Recent Publications, 


BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Formal Fraternity. 
Proceedings of the General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1872, 1874, and 1876, and 
of the Joint Commission of the two Churches on Fraternal Relations, at 
Cape May, New Jersey, August 16-23, 1876. 
Fournal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Baltimore, May, 1876. 
Edited by G. W. Wooprurr, D.D. 
This record of the doings of the great council of the Church 
should be in the hands of all Methodists who desire to be well 
posted in the changes made in the organic laws of the body. The 
* Journal” proper makes three hundred and ninety-two octavo 
pages; the “ Appendix ”—comprising the Fraternal Letters and 
Reports of the chief agencies of the Church, etc.—makes two hun- 
dred and fifty pages. The volume will be furnished with a care- 
fully prepared and elaborate Index. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1876. 

This very valuable Annual will be ready about the close of the 

present year. It is a much-needed companion in the study of every 

preacher and Church officer. 


The People’s Commentary: 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Binney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 
A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 


Testament in a single compact volume, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lord’s Land. 


A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and Palestine, from the Red Sea to the En- 

tering In of Hamath. By Rev. H. B. Ringaway, D.D. $5. 
This volume covers not only the frequented routes through the 
Desert of Sinai, Arabia Petra, and Palestine proper, but also 
comprises an account of the Land of Moab and of the Dead Sea. 
It contains the results of the author’s own observations during a 
very thorough tour, together with much of the most recent re- 
searches of the latest English and American explorers, The work 
is illustrated by over one hundred wood-cuts in the best style of 
American art. These drawings were from photographs and orig- 
inal sketches by the author, and drawn on wood by the celebrated 
artists, Moran, Woodward, Gibson, Perkins, and Warren, Draw- 
ings and engravings under the supervision of J. D. Felter. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 1876. 


With an Appendix. 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 
By Rev. M. Smrpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Modern Genests. 
Being an Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory, of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. Staventer. $1. 

An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 

modern scientists. 


An Appeal to the Records 


In Vindication of the Policy and Proceedings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in relation to the South; from, and being a Reply to, the Erroneous 
and Strange Doctrines taught by E. H. Myers, ‘D.D., of the. Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, South, in his “ Disruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
By Squire Fouuier, D.D. $1 75. 
This is a thorough and timely vindication of our Church in regard 
to her dealings with Southern Methodism. Although called out 
by a special discussion, the work has a permanent value in the 
history of the Church. 





Quarterly Bulletin. 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence : 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church dur- 
ing the First Century of the History of the United States. With a Brief 
History of the various Branches of Methodism. and full Statistical Tables. 
By Rev. E. M. Woop, A.M. $1 75. 


Whedon's Commentary on the New Testament. Volume IV. 
Price, $1 75. 

Dr. Whedon’s fourth volume on the New Testament 4ncludes 

I. Corinthians—II. Timothy. A fifth volume will close the work 

on the New Testament. 


Life and Letters of Rev. Fohn M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D. 

By Rev, G. R. Crooks, D.D. $1 75. 
Dr. Crooks is the chosen biographer of Dr. M’Clintock, and the 
public has reason to expect an admirable volume. es 


Methodism and its Methods. 

By Rev. J. T. Orang, D.D. $1 50. 
Dr. Crane’s dissertations on our religious system, though specially 
timed for our late General Conference, will possess a perma- 
nent value. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. 
A Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev. 8. Hunt, D.D., Author of ‘ Hand- 
Book for Trustees,” ete. $1 50. 


The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature. 
To which are added two brief Dissertations: 1. Of Personal Identity; 2. Of 
the Nature of Virtue. By Josep Butter, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With a Life of the Author, copious Notes, and an ample Index. The whole 
Edited by Rev. Joseph Cummines, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan 
University. $1 75. 
Our reflective ministry and laity will, we doubt not, wel- 
come this new edition of one of the permanent classics in Chris- 
tian evidences from the editorial hand of such a master as Dr. 
Cummings. 


Christians and the Theater. 

By Rev. J. M. BucKLEy. 80 cents. 
Mr. Buckley has discussed the moral character and absolute value 
of the theater with a severe yet discriminating pen. 
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Summer Days on the Hudson. 
The Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to the Saranac Lakes, in- 
cluding Incidents of Travel, Legends, Historical Anecdotes, Sketches of Sccn- 
ery, etc. By Dantet Wisk, D.D. Illustrated by One Hundred and Nine 
Engravings. $2. 

Any body can take a trip up the Hudson and beyond, but few 

can spin such yarns about it as Dr. Wise. 


All for Christ: 
Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his Heart, 
the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Cruci- 
fixion. With Illustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Con- 
secration. By Rev. Tuomas Carter, D.D. 15 cents. 

This work is written in beautiful style and a devotional spirit, 

and can hardly fail to be of advantage to the careful reader. 


The Wesleyan Demosthenes. 
Sermons of the late Joseph Beaumont, M.D., of England. With a Sketch of 
his Life. By Rev. Josepu B. WaKke.Ley, D.D. $1 235. 
This volume contains a brief biography of one of the most elo- 
quent preachers English Methodism ever produced, with a selec- 
tion of his sermons. As a memorial of both Beaumont and Wake- 
ley, it will be a volume of peculiar interest. 


The Living Wesley. 
As he was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study. Founded 
in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rice, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Wesleyan Training College, Westminster, England; Author of 
“Modern Anglican Theology,” “The Relations of John Wesley and of Wes 
leyan Methodism with the Church of England,” “ National Education in its 
Social Conditions and Aspects, and Public Elementary School Education,” 
etc., etc. With an Introduction by Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. $1 25. 

A well-timed book: elegantly written, comprehensive and fair in 

statement, and reliable in facts. 


Binney's Theological Compend Improved. 
Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and 
Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos BINNEY and Rev. Danie. STeexz, D.D. 
16mo. 90 cents. 
This is a new and greatly improved edition of a very successful 
work, of which more than thirty-tive thousand copies have been 
issued, The work has been deemed worthy of translation into 
several languages for our missions. 
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Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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Christians and the Theater. 


By REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


12mo. Price, 80 Cents. 





Comments. 


“This small book is one of the living questions of the day, and the author handles 
his subjeet in a very plain and intelligent manner.”—LZvangelical Quarterly. 


“A calm, dispassionate, and able discussion of a vexed question, growing more and 
more momentous as the number of theater-going professors of religion multiply.” —Meth- 
odist Protestant. 

“A strong, temperate, and concise presentation of the argument against theatrical 
performances and attendance upon them by Christians, intended to be read aloud, and 
discussed at home, in schools, or in teachers’ meetings.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt is calm, judicial, and critical. The author deals not in mere denunciation of the 
play-house, but goes into particulars, and builds up an argument, which may not be 
stronger than inclination, but which will have the support of every good conscience.”— 
Christian at Work. 

“There is no rant or dogmatism in the work. It is singularly calm, fair-minded, and 
eonvincing. Admitting all the facts, taking account of all the differences of judgment 
that exist among Christians, the author leads us along a natural path through the 
whole subject to the irresistible conclusion that it is not wise or right for Christians to 
patronize the theater.”—Methodist. 

“This brief book candidly and forcibly examines the subject, and comes to a conclu- 
sion which, if examined, will command the assent of many who are honestly in doubt 
on the real moral character of the modern theater. There is not a superfluous sentence 
in it.’—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“* Christians and the Theater,’ by Rev. J. M. Buckley, one of the ablest of the Meth- 
odist ministers in this neighborhood, is a solemn and earnest, and yet readable and 
rather sprightly, protest against theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to Chris- 
tians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions and conclusions on the amusement question are not The 
Independent's exactly ; but they are the fruit of much study, and honest study, too; so 
that the book is worth reading by people, from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest ‘man around town.’ Some of Mr. Buckley’s ideas on the subject 
he has already expressed in our columns; and his article was good enough to attract 
interest toward this more elaborate discussion.” —Jndependent. 

“A little work entitled ‘ Christians and the Theater,’ by J. M. Buckley, published by 
Nelson & Phillips, is notable for the temperate way in which it states the usual argu- 
ments against theater-going. These arguments gain in force when freed from violent and 
indiscriminating abuse of actors and theaters, and those who see no breach of duty in 
witnessing theatrical representations. Mr. Buckley’s book, therefore, deserves to be 
read as a vigorous and well-stated argument on his side of the question.” —Zion’s Herald. 

“There is no manner of doubt that too many among our membership attead the pub- 
lic theater, and that the usual efforts to keep them away are unwise as to their methods 
and logic. Very many fail to exercise common sense when seeking to dissuade young 
people from improper and unprofitable courses. If you want to get your d:ssuader in 
good order read Mr. Buckley.”—North-western Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 











PROOF POSITIVE. 


Over one hundred and twenty thousand Sunday-school teachers and advanced scholars 
in the Sunday-schools of our land study the International Bible Lessons from weck to 
week, with the **Sunday-School Journal’? as a text-book. 

The testimony of all is, that it is the best Teacher’s Help published. It meets the 
wants of Sunday-school workers fully, leaving nothing to be desired. The teacher who 
is really alive to the interests of his or her work can have no better companion in search- 
ing the Scriptures. With its aid the study is made easy, and the truth to be taught clearly 
brought to light from the sacred page, and impressed permanently on the mind. 

SOE TRE SEAR BV DF. 

The “ Journal” has been again improved in its Lesson department. The October and 
succeeding issues will contain a complete Lesson Commentary on every lesson for the 
month. No teacher can afford to be without it. 

Price, only sixty-five cents a year. Or, to clubs of six and over, fifty-five cents each, 
including postage. Specimen copy FREE. Address, 


NELSON & PHIL LIPS, Publishers, 805 Broad way, rs 





QUARTERLY LESSON LEAF. LAST QU. ARTER, 1876. 


Containing Maps, Pictorial Illustrations of Biblical Mauners and Customs ; Questions 
for the older scholars; a complete Cyclopedia, explaining all difficult names and terms 
occurring in the Quarter’s Lessons ; a Pronouncing Table of Names; a new and admirable 
‘* Scripture Text Commentary on the Lessons ;’’ and a quarterly Review Exercise. 

Price, 5 cents per copy, $5 per hundred. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
Just Published, “Our Children.” 


By Arricus G. Hayeoop, D.D., Pre ened of Emory College. 12mo. Price, $1 50 

The venerable Rev. Lovick Pierce says in the Introduction:—‘‘ From a well-stored 
mind and an anxious heart the author offers in this work his observations and experience 
upon the best interests of our children for time and eternity, upon the obligations and du- 
ties of parents, and upon the opportunities and work of Sunday-school teachers. The 
principles, drawn as they are from the word of God, that are set forth in, this volume are, 
like the mariner’s chart and compass, all important to safe navigation along the perilous 
coast of time.” Address, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Pubtishers, 805 Broadw ay, N. Y. 








COMMUNION WARE. 


Our Publishers have special facilities for procuring Silver-plated Communion Ware, in 
elegant designs, at very low prices for cash. Churches in need of the above should make 
early application, as the stock is limited. Illustrated price list of leading patterns wiil be 
forwarded by return mail. 

NELSON & PHILL IPS, Publishe rs, 805 Broadway, Ie Se 











An EXxcrLLent Hy MN AND TUNE Boox. 
THE TRIBUTE OF PRAIS 
BY PROF, E. TOURJEE. 

A Collection of Hymns and Tunes for Public and Social Worship, and for use in the 
Family Circle and Sabbath-School. Square 8vo. Single, $1; per dozen, $10 80; per hun- 
dred, $80. With Psalter, single, 1 25; per dozen, $13; per hundred, $100, 

Indorsed by the leading clergymen and periodicals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and commended as the best Hymn and Tune Book yet published. 


NELSON & PHIL LIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadw iy, ee 


ss AN ELEGANT OPPORTUNITY. 
A beautiful nw BRADBURY PIANO, fresh from the factory, and fully 


guaranteed by the maker, ean be procured at a very low price for cash. Address, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Box 121 Station D, New York. 
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Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, 


BY MARK GUY PEASE, 
AUTHOR OF “MISTER HORNE AND HIS FRIENDS,” ETO, 


12mo. Price, $1. 


+0 


Comments: 


“ Daniel 1s represented as a shoemaker in an English mining town, occupying the re- 
sponsible position of Methodist class leader and Society steward. He is illiterate, and 
yet a deep student of the word of God and of the human soul. He has evidently learned 
one of the most difficult of lessons. He knows himself; he seems to have learned thorough- 
ly the workings of the Spirit with his own heart. With a rich imagination, he clothes 
his thought with a drapery that is at once grotesque and enchanting. One can hardly 
open it at any point and read, and not be led down into the deep things of God. He is 
a good representative of that strong, sturdy, common-sense class of men,.who have done 
yoeman service in the cause of Christ, showing how God takes the weak things of this 
world to confound the mighty.”—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“ Daniel Quorm was a Methodist ‘class leader,’ ‘Society steward,’ and shoemaker in a 
small mining village in England. Possessed of much quiet humor, and a large amount 
of shrewd common sense, united with deep Christian experience, he was well prepared 
to be a religious teacher. He was especially successful as a class leader; and his class- 
room talks, so wise, so simple, so practical, and so full of piety, tenderness, and love, for 
the most part compose this book. ‘A Talk to the Lambs’ is one that Church members, 
and pastors too, may read to profit. After speaking of the temptations and weakness of 
the lambs, and the kind care of the Shepherd, he says: ‘He carries the lambs in his 
bosom. You know the man who had a hundred sheep, and lost one of them, went after 
it, I dare say with his dog, that scented it out, and found it in a ditch, bramble-torn 
and wasted, and thai barked at it, and grabbed at its wool, and drove it roughly to the 
Shepherd. And the Shepherd laid it on his shoulders. When one of us old sheep goes 
astray, one of us old uns, the Good Shepherd has his watch-dog to fetch us back again. 
He sends a snappish sorrow to bite us, or a sharp-toothed loss to shake us up a bit, and 
to drive us out of the ditch into which we had wandered. And serves us right, too. 
We ought to know better, and deserve that the watch-dog should give us a bite that ’ll 
be a warnin’ to us for all the rest of our days. And the Shepherd lays the runaway on 
his shoulder. It wasn’t a very comfortable position, held on by the legs, with his head 
danglin’ down, and all the rest of the sheep comin’ round him, thinkin’ what a figure he 
looked. That be the way the Lord carries an old sheep when we go astray. He brings 
us back, makin’ us feel uncomfortable, and very much ashamed of ourselves. But the 
lambs he carries in his bosom. The shoulder is not for them, but the bosom. There 
they lie, with his arms folded about them—there, where his kind eye can keep its glance 
upon them. And yet mind, you’re lambs Though you be in the dear Lord’s bosom, 
you ’re lambs—not old sober-sided sheep that have got no frisk in them. God made the 
lambs to leap about, you know. Don't think that it isa sin to laugh or to play or to be 
happy, and as merry as lambs in the field. I am sure that God's people are very often 
the devil's shepherds — without knowing it, of course—and do a deal o’ harm to the 
lambs o’ the fold.’ 


“The book is by no means a biography, but a few chapters of Christian life and labors 
among the lowly.”— Western Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 














LOVE ENTHRONED ; 


OR, ESSAYS ON EVANGELICAL PERFECTION. 
BY DANIEL STEELE, D.D. 


Revised Edition. 12mo, Gilt Edge. $2. 





Comments: 


“Tt is a precious means of grace, and will bear sweetness and light into thousands of 
hearts.”—B. K. Petren, D.D. 


“ Tts candor and truly Christian spirit, its scholarly tone and warmth of interest that 
all should partake of the proffered grace, will, as they ought, procure for the author a 
hearing. Several chapters are worthy of special attention, such as ‘The Three Dispen- 
a») 


sations,’ ‘ Spiritual Dynamics,’ and ‘Stumbling-blocks.’”’— Christian Advocate. 


‘Tt is the only contribution of real genius this popular theme of perfect love has had 
in a hundred years—nay, since Rutherford wrote and Charles Wesley sung. It is 
set on fire of grace.”—BisHop HAVEN. 


“Do the members of our own Methodist Church know what sweet odor of spices, 
what a priceless casket of jewels, have been sent forth from the Book Concern? ’’--Rey, 
W. H. Boo.e. 


“Tt is a work that will attract the attention of the foremost scholars and thinkers as 
well as the masses.”—Zhe Contributor. 


’ 


“*Love Enthroned’ and the ‘ Abiding Comforter’ are, I think, the two best contri- 
butions to the literature of Christian perfection that the present agitation of the sub- 
ject has produced, and might well be accepted as a sufficient statement of our Method- 
ist doctrine.”—BisHop WILEY. 


“This book is on the right side. It is Wesleyan and scriptural as to its platform of 
sanctification. The style, if we may so speak, is more Fletcherian than Wesleyan.”— 
Christian Advocate, (Nashville.) 


“Tue practical and hortatory chapters are especially excellert.”— California Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


“We observe in it an accuracy of statement, and a fairness that rises above narrow 
theories and embraces all the life of God in the soul of man. All who want to obtain 
all that Christ offers will be profited by the thoughts and spirit of this book.”—E. 0. 
Haven, LL.D.. Chancellor of Syracuse University. 


“As an analysis of the spiritual consciousness, raising it above the mists of meta- 
physical criticism, and as an inspiraticn to holy living by bringing Christ persorally 
within the perceptive power of faith, I have read nothing aside from thé Bible that, in 
my judgment, excels it. I hope the second edition will be published by our Book Room 
in Germany.”—W. R. Ciark, D.D. 


“No man can read ‘ Love Enthroned’ without being profoundly moved. It has made 
high tide in elect Christian souls, and transported them to the Beulah land of assured 
possession.”—J. EK, Latimer, D.D., Dean of the Theol. Seminary of Boston University. 


“*Love Enthroned’ is the title of the great book by Dr. Steele. We adyise all our 
readers to send for a copy.’"—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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LITTLE GRAVES. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY AND PROSE. 
With an Introduction by J. G. Holland, Edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder. 
Square 18mo. Price, $1 50. 





Comments: 


“This isa gem. All over the world thousands of bereaved mothers are yearning over 
their dead babes. In this volume we have brought togetlier a rosary of healing verse 
the stricken ones can count off in leisure hours, and find Christian balm for their 
wounded hearts. We know not a more appropriate gift for any mother-bird whose 
nestling has found the heavenly bower, than this collection of old and new verses. The 
prose portion is also very rich. It is a beautiful specimen of book-making.””—Methodist 
Protestant. 


“The cultivated wife of one of our correspondents in Vermont Conference, Rev. N. W. 
Wilder, has prepared a very attractive and helpful little volume which the Agents in 
New York, Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, have published in a beautiful form, entitled, 
‘Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose.’ Dr. J. G. Holland has prefaced 
and recommended the work in a short and singularly graceful introduction, and the 
tastefully-written and opening chapter shows how capable the authoress was to make a 
wise selection from our rich poetic literature upon the pathetic theme of the little book. 
The work, the preparation of which has been a solace in hours of personal affliction, 
will bear consoling sympathy and heavenly balm into thousands of yorrowing households. 
It will be an appropriate and valuable gift in hours of bereavement.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“*Tittle Graves’ is the rather forbidding title of a choice selection of Poetry and Prose 
published by Nelson & Phillips. One will open this book cautiously, but as he reads 
his feeling of distance will wear off, aud he will soon find his mind resting on a thought 
that kiadles all memories afresh, and he hears voices of his childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, all ringing in his ears at once, and telling stories, sometimes all too familiar. It 
will do to read at times, when one feels like it.’—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“Tittle Graves’ is a collection of poems, with a few prose extracts, on the death of 
children. Most of the selections are such as go the rounds of the country newspapers, 
and get into mothers’ scrap-books and hearts. It is edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder, of 
Swanton, Vt., and las an introductory note by Dr. Holland.”—Jndependent. 


“*Tittle Graves.’ Let me commend as a beautiful and appropriate present to a be- 
reaved family, sorrowing the death of a child, a volume issued by Nelson & Phillips, 
805 Broadway, entitled ‘ Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry ard Prose. With 
an Introduction by J. G. Holland.’ Price, $1 50. It contains 288 pages of well-selecte? 
matter, well printed on good paper, gilt-edged, and appropriate cloth binding. Wha: 
family has not had a child taken from it to the upper home? 

“*There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 


There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
But has one vacant chair!’ ” 


—Dr. Deems in Baltimore Christian Advocate. 
“ The Selections are many and varied, and seem to have been chosen with a good dea, 
of judgment.” —Lvening Post. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Commentary on te New Testament. 
Volume IV. I. Corwrarans-II. Trmoray. By D. D. Wuepon, LL.D. 12mo, 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies tle latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 





Comments: 

“ By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. @he present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
a reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
than any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the otler topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation, in Eph. i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration of the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the t.ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles gnd the analyses of their cun- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid forin. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 
especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating tlhe important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christiau 
literature—monumentum cere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
tary with which bis s1~e will be forever identified."—Cunadian Methodist Magazine. 

“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-scliool teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. TlLere 


is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
so that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.” — Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Mugazine. 


NELSON & PHILLiPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Hanl-LHook of Dible Geography, 


CONTAINING THE NAME, PRONUNCIATION, AND MEANING OF 
EVERY PLACE, NATION, AND TRIBE MENTIONED IN BOTH 
THE CANONICAL AND APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. WHITNEY, D.D. 


Tilustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings and Forty Maps and Plans, 
Five Hundred pages, Price, $2 50. 
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One of the completest and most useful hand-books that we have ever exam- 
ined, . . . containing all that the ordinary reader, or even student, will care 
to know.—The College Courant. 

{n plan and execution this is a perfect treasure of a book. . . . The Meth- 
‘odist Book Concern has given to the world many admirable books, but none 
for the reader of the Bible that surpasses this one.—Richmond Expositor. 

It is impossible to exaggerate its capability of usefulness to the Sunday- 
school teacher, and Bible student of every grade, from the beginner up. All 
Christian people ought to have it. The possession of a whole library full of 
maps and dictionaries and hand-books and commentaries will not displace 
the need of this new work. One need not be ashamed of being enthusiastic 
over it.—Sunday-School Times. 

Every minister will find this an indispensable hand-book to have always 
upon his desk.—Methodist Home Journal. 

By far the ablest work of the class which has yet made its appearunce.— 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


This is a truly admirable work, and one of immense labor, Its preparation 
nas been the work of years. No similar work so complete and thorough, and 
bringing the subjects treated of down to the latest dates, exists in our !an- 
guage, or indeed in any language.—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


Prof. Whitney’s Hand-book is the most valuable and complete Bible geog- 
raphy of the day.—Hon. I. 8. Diehl, 

This volume will fill an important place in the library of the Bible student. 
—New York Tribune. 

— 0m 

No pains or expense have been spared by the Publishers to make this work 
‘worthy the important subject of which it treats. The numerous illustrations 
and maps are first-class in every respect. The book is printed on the finest 
calendered paper. The full-page illustrations are on tinted paper. It has 
recently been reissued by a London firm. It has also | een placed in the Dis 


ciplinary Course of Study for ministers. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York 














Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A.M. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES. 


Price, $2 50. 
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+ ie x want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 

long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


os 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—Jndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
useful to all classes of biblical students.—MW. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 


The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.— Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


} A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and its 
times and characters.—Rev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi 


on, N. J. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 











The Patriarch of One fkundred Yerr‘y. 


Being Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of Rev. Henry Boru. By Rev. J. 
B. WAKELEY, D.D. With Several Additional Chapters containing an Account of the 
Exercises on his One Hundredth Birthday, Phonographically Reported. 12mo., pp 


589. $175. 





Comments: 


“Ten years have elapsed since the former edition of these Reminiscences was issued. 
It is now enlarged by the addition of nearly one hundred pages, containing a full account 
of the celebration of his hundredth b'rthday, on June 8, 1875. Here are Dr, Wakeley's 
address to him on presenting a ‘centenary cake’ at tlle beginning of the year; the ad- 
dresses of Bishop Janes and others, with Father Boelhm’s sermon at the Newark Con- 
ference last April; the proceedings of the birthday; and the patriarch’s Centennial Ser- 
mon, with Bishop Janes’s address in John-street Church a few days later. The story of 
this old man is in a sense the story of the Cburch, and commends itself to the rising gen- 
eration of Methodists, who may well pray that the spirit which braved and did so mucli 
and so nobly in those earlier days may abide upon the young men of to-day. To the 
stranger many things in the centennial proceedings may perhaps seem like adulation or 
hero-worship; but his great age, his life-work, his pure personal character, combine to 
bring him the veneration and love which the children and grandchildren of a family are 
wont to give to an aged sire. Such precious memories as these the Church cannot 
willingly let die. As the honored representative of a past generation who has wit- 
nessed the entire growth of American Methodism from a growth of four or five per- 
sons to between three and four millions, he is worthy of attention, and his book has 
peculiar interest.’"—Methodist Advocate. 


“The book overtiows With interesting incidents and recollections.” —LHachange. 


“The death of the venerable centenarian a short time ago has invested this work with 
much interest. He was born June 8, 1775, one year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and lived under every president. He was born nine years before the Methi- 
odist Episcopal Church was organized. He entered the ministry in 1800, and died and 
was buried the last day of 1875. For five years he was the traveling companion olf 
Bishop Asbury, and traveled with him forty thousand miles, and since he entered the 
ministry had traveled on horseback over one hundred thousand miles. Many of our 
readers will remember the commemorative services held on his one hundredth birth an- 
niversary, June 8, 1875, on which occasion he preached remarkably well. Aside from 
the peculiar denominational interest in the book, it is a faithful portraiture of the times 
as well. Much valuable information of an: historical cast is embraced, rendering it val- 
uable to all classes. There is much to learn in the history that will be useful as well as 
profitable.”—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


“This is one of the most readable autobiographies which has been issued during the 
century, and, being the life and labors of a centenarian, it will be found especially in- 
teresting at the present time. The customs of the olden times, the wonderful religious 
awakenings among the people, and the almost superluman endurance of the ministers 
of Christ in the infancy of our Republic, are graphically and truthfully represented in its 
pen pictures. The new edition includes, in addition to the biography, several chapters 
containing an account of Father Boehm’s one hundredth birthday anniversary; his ser- 
mon before the Newark Conference, and the addresses then delivered; his centennial 
sermons in Trinity Church, Jersey City, and in John-street Church, New York, and ‘ad- 
dresses made on those occasions. These additions greatly enhance te interest and value 
of the work.”—Alumni Journal. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 











THE WESLEYAN DEMOSTHENES. 


COMPRISING 


SELECT SERMONS OF REV. JOSEPH BEAUMONT. 


WITH A SKETCH OF HIS CHARACTER. 


Large 16mo. Price, $1 25. 


—_—_—_~ #____ 


Comments: 


“The Agents, Nelson & Phillips, ‘send out one more characteristic volume from the 
busy pen of the late lamented Dr. J. B. Wakeley. It is entitled “ The Wesleyan Demos- 
thenes,”’ aud gives a very interesting sketch of the noted Wesleyan pulpit orator, Rev. 
Joseph Beaumont, full of striking incidents, together with fifieen of his stirring discours- 
es. One can see at once that they were prepared to be spoken, and not to be read from 
the pulpit. They are full of fire and earnestness. Tl:ere has scarcely been a platform 
speaker among the Wesleyans so popular or so powerful as Joseph Beaumont. He 
swept his audience with a torrent of eloquence, rendered peculiarly effective by well- 
managed incident and brilliant illustration. The little volume will be read with inter- 
est.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“Dr, Beaumont was one of the most eminent preachers in the Methodist Church in 
England. His preaching was characterized by brilliant illustrations, by repeated bursts 
of impassioned eloquence, and by great earnestness of manner and delivery. For many 
years he was one of the most popular pulpit and platform speakers in Great Britain. He 
fell dead in his pulpit just after reading the first lines of the opening hymn. This book 
contains a sketch of his life, together with fifteen of his sermons, and deserves a wide 
circulation.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


“ Dr. Beaumont illumined Great Britain for a period of thirty years with his great 
light—-a light kindled at the cross. The story of his life, which prefaces the sermans, 
is full of interest, and the sermons abound in felicitous illustration, good thought, and 
evangelical power.” —Methodist. 


“ Outside of England Beaumont is scarcely known, yet for native, genuine eloquence 
he has liad few equals, and, perhaps, no superior. Strange to say, like the great Athe- 
nian crator, he had an impediment in his speech, which he overcame by practiee and 
perseverance. The sketch of his life is followed by fifteen sermons on various subjects, 
strong in Compos:tion, evangelical, and searching.” —Methodist Protestant. 


“Tn this book Dr. Beaumont is for the most part permitted to speak for himself— 
three hundred and sixty pages of it being occupied with fifteen of his best sermons. 
Even shorn of the marvelous spell of elocution by which they were originally accom- 
panied, they are remarkable productions, and stir the soul with the impulse of a mas- 
ter spirit. The biographical sketch gives a clear insight into his character. He was 
the son of a Wesleyan minister, and was educated and converted at Kingswood School. 
His father opposed his entering the ministry on account of his stammering, his feeble 
health, and mediocre abilities, all which impediments by his indomitable energy he hap- 
pily overcame. One of the early converts of his ministry became the celebrated Dr. 
Moffat, the African missionary. After a career of distinguished usefulness he sud- 
denly died, like a king on his throne, in the pulpit, where he had swayed so poten‘ a 
scepter over the hearts of men. This volume is a beautiful memorial of his life and la- 
‘bore.”— Canadian Methodist Magazine. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS. Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

















Methodism and Its Methods. 


BY REV. J. T. CRANE, D.D. 


12mo. $1 50. 





Comments: 


“Dr. Crane presents this volume as the fruit of the observations, studies, and refiec- 
tions of an itinerant ministry of thirty-one years; and, like every thing that proceeds 
from his pen, it is calm, thoughtful, candid, earnest in defense of opinions which are 
dear to himself and his co-religionists, and tolerant, in the truest spirit of Christianity, 
of the opinion of others. The account which he has here presented in very compact 
form of the branch of the Church to which he belongs—the defects of which he does not 
hesitate to point out along with its advantages—will be of interest to thousands of in- 
telligent persons outside of that particular fold, as it assuredly must be to every one 
belonging to it. The following are the subjects treated upon: The origin, growth, and 
present state of the Methodist Episcopal Church; the principles of its organization; the 
itinerancy—its bright side and its shadows; the episcopacy—its origin and proposed 
modifications: the presiding eldership—its origin and value; whether it shall be made 
elective, and other proposed modifications; the peril of ecclesiastical prosperity; and 
the perils of ecclesiastical centralization.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


“* Methodism and its Methods’ is the alliterative and fortunate title of a work by Rev. 
J. T. Crane, D.D., of Bound Brook, N. J. In the volume the author well states the 
history, the ways of working, the modes of government, and the present duties of the 
great denomination with which he is connected. It is well.for every body of Christians 
to have works of this sort, and it is profitable for their members to familiarize them- 
selves with them. Then, too, other Christians are enabled to know precisely what their 
fellow-workers believe and what they do. Increase of this sort of knowledge promotes 
true Christian catholicity.”——Jndependent. 


“Tt is a comprehensive work, treating of the origin and growth of the Church, the 
principles of its organization, and the distinguishing feature of its polity. Dr. Crane 
discusses the various questions in controversy respecting the history and polity of 
Methodism with great candor and ability. His consideration of the question of elect- 
ive presiding eldership, which he began with strong preferences for the elective plan, 
leads him into confessed doubt of its utility. The confession is but an instance of Dr. 
Crane’s candor in the discussions of the practical questions; and his candor, not less 
than his sharp discrimination and his clear analysis, qualifies him to write concerning 
‘Methodism and its Methods.’’’—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“Just now, when the public mind is turned to the lively discussion of the polity of 
Methodism in the Church papers, the appearance of this volume is opportune, inasmuch 
as it presents these questions in a grave and clear manner. It gives first a sketch of 
the early history of Wesleyanism in England and of Methodism in this country, then 
the question of ordination and the episcopacy, the office of presiding elder, itinerancy, 
and others relating thereto. Dr. Crane writes in his usual clear and concise style, and 
throughout presents suggestive thoughts bearing upon these mooted questions. While 
the book has special merit to Methodists, it is at the same time an excellent medium for 
persons of all denonitinations to learn much about ‘Methodism and its Methods,’ ”— 
Pittsburgh Commercial. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

















THE REVISED 


COMPENDIUM OF METHODISM. 


BY JAMES PORTER, D.D. 


12mo. Price, $1 75. 





Comments: 


“This capital work has taken a new lease of life, and has gone forth to tell its won- 
derful story of THE GRANDEST RELIGIOUS WoRK OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. It has 
lost none of its fidelity. to the Church it represents, but emphasizes and commends the 
whole system. It is not a criticism on Methodist usages, but a statement and defense of 
them. We trust it will meet with the wide circulation it deserves, both in and out of 
the Church.” —Methodist Quarterly Review. 


“Ttis, in fact, a digest of Methodism. The arrangement and execution of the several 
parts are admirable. The style isa model of perspicuity, ease, and vigor; and in point 
of condensation, the volume is literally crowded with important matter.”—Northern Ad 


vocate, 


* It should be a family book, a Suaday-school book, and, I would add, especially a text- 
book for all candidates for the ministry.”—BisHor J. T. Peck. 


“Tt is precisely the volume needed to instruct our people in the peculiarities of our 
system. . . . It is very systematically arranged, and therefore convenient for reference 
on any given point. [Especially with its new and ample index.] To the Methodist— 
especially the official Methodist—this book is fitted to be a complete manual; and to all 
others who would understand what Methodism precisely is, as a whole, or in any specific 
respect, we commend Dr. Porter’s book as an acknowledged authority.” —A. STEVENS, 
LL.D. 


“This ‘Compendium of Methodism’ surpasses all other publications of this sort, and 
possesses some features that commend it to persons of all denominations. While it is 
an authority among Methodists, it is just the kind of a history that should find a place 
in the library of every Christian, because it gives in a brief form all the facts relating to 
doctrine and polity that ull should read and desire to know. The tabular and statistical 
facts will be invaluable to persous in and out of the Church. The work is prepared down 
to this. year, which gives it an importance that other publications of this kind lack, or 
in which they are meager and defective. The style of the author is direct, pertinent, 
and the matter easily comprehended, and his ability in this field is not questioned. It 
is an excellent work to circulate among all denominations.” —Pittsburgh Commercial. 


‘It is the most complete, condensed presentation of the great Wesleyan revival, and 
of its results in the English Wesleyan Connection, and in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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